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I—A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF AN INFANT. 


M. Taine’s very interesting account of the mental development 
of an infant, translated in the last number of Minp (p. 252), 
has led me to look over a diary which I kept thirty-seven 
years ago with respect to one of my own infants, I had ex- 
cellent opportunities for close observation, and wrote down at 
once whatever was observed. My chief object was expression, 
and my notes were used in my book on this subject; but as I 
attended to some other points, my observations may possibly 
possess some little interest in comparison with those by M. 
Taine, and with others which hereafter no doubt will be made. 
I feel sure, from what I have seen with my own infants, that the 
period of development of the several faculties will be found to 
differ considerably in different infants. 

During the first seven days various reflex actions, namely 
sneezing, hickuping, yawning, stretching, and of course sucking 
and screaming, were well performed by my infant. On the 
seventh day, I touched the naked sole of his foot with a bit of - 
paper, and he jerked it away, curling at the same time his toes, 
like a much older child when tickled. The perfection of these 
reflex movements shows that the extreme imperfection of the- 
voluntary ones is not due to the state of the muscles or of the co- 
ordinating centres, but to that of the seat of the will. At this time, 
though so early, it seemed‘clear to me that a warm soft hand 
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applied to his face excited a wish to suck. This must be con- 
sidered as a reflex or an instinctive action, for it is impossible to 
believe that experience and association with the touch of his 
mother’s breast could so soon have come into play. During the 
first fortnight he often started on hearing any sudden sound, 
and blinked his eyes. The same fact was observed with 
some of my other infants within the first fortnight. Once, 
when he was 66 days old, I happened to sneeze, and he 
started violently, frowned, looked frightened, and cried rather 
badly : for an hour afterwards he was in a state which would be 
called nervous in an older person, for every slight noise made him 
start. A few days before this same date, he first started at an 
object suddenly seen; but for a long time afterwards sounds 
made him start and wink his eyes much more frequently than 
did sight; thus when 114 days old, I shook a paste-board box 
with comfits in it near his face and he started, whilst the same 


box when empty or any other object shaken as near or much 


nearer to his face produced no effect. We may infer from these 
several facts that the winking of the eyes, which manifestly 
serves to protect them, had not been acquired through experi- 
ence. Although so sensitive to sound in a general way, he was 
not able even when 124 days old easily to recognise whence a 
sound proceeded, so as to direct his eyes to the source. 

With respect to vision,—his eyes were fixed on a candle as 
early as the 9th day, and up to the 45th day nothing else 
seemed thus to fix them; but on the 49th day his attention 
was attracted by a bright-coloured tassel, as was shown by his 
eyes becoming fixed and the movements of his arms ceasing. 
It was surprising how slowly he acquired the power of follow- 
ing with his eyes an object if swinging at all rapidly ; for he 
could not do this well when seven and a half months old. At 
the age of 32 days he perceived his mother’s bosom when three 
or four inches from it, as was shown by the protrusion of his 


lips and his eyes becoming fixed ; but I much doubt whether this - 


had any connection with vision ; he certainly had not touched 
the bosom. Whether he was guided through smell or the sensa- 
tion of warmth or through association with the position in 
which he was held, I do not at all know. 

The movements of his limbs and body were for a long time 
vague and purposeless, and usually performed in a jerking 
manner ; but there was one exception to this rule, namely, that 
from a very early period, certainly long before he was 40 days 
old, he could move his hands to his own mouth. When 77 
days old, he took the sucking bottle (with which he was partly 
fed) in his right hand, whether he was held on the left or right 
arm of his nurse, and he would not take it in his left hand 
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until a week later although I tried to make him do so; so that 
the right hand was a week in advance of the left. Yet this 
infant afterwards proved to be left-handed, the tendency being 
no doubt inherited—his grandfather, mother, and a_ brother 
having been or being left-handed. When between 80 and 90 
days old, he drew all sorts of objects into his mouth, and in two 
or three weeks’ time could do this with some skill; but he often 
first touched his nose with the object and then dragged it down 
into his mouth. After grasping my finger and drawing it to 
his mouth, his own hand prevented him from sucking it; but 
on the 114th day, after acting in this manner, he slipped his own 
hand down so that he could get the end of my finger into his 
mouth. This action was repeated several times, and evidently 
was not a chance but a rational one. The intentional move- _ 
ments of the hands and arms were thus much in advance of 
those of the body and legs ; though the purposeless movements 
of the latter were from avery early period usually alternate 
as in the act of walking. When four months old, he often 
looked intently at his own hands and other objects close to him, 
and in doing so the eyes were turned much inwards, so that he 
often squinted frightfully. In a fortnight after this time (ce. 
132 days old) I observed that if an object was brought as near 
to his face as his own hands were, he tried to seize it, but often 
failed ; and he did not try to do so in regard to more distant 
objects. I think there can be little doubt that the convergence 
of his eyes gave him the clue and excited him to move his arms. 
Although this infant thus began to use his hands at an early 
period, he showed no special aptitude in this respect, for when 
he was 2 years and 4 months old, he held pencils, pens, and 
other objects far less neatly and efficiently than did his sister 
who was then only 14 months old, and who showed great in- 
herent aptitude in handling anything. 

Anger.—It was difficult to decide at how early an age anger 
was felt ; on his eighth day he frowned and wrinkled the skin 
round his eyes before a crying fit, but this may have been due 
to pain or distress, and not to anger. When about ten weeks 
old, he was given some rather cold milk and he kept a slight — 
frown on his forehead all the time that he was sucking, so that 
he looked like a grown-up person made cross from being com- 
pelled to do something which he did not like. When nearly 
four months old, and perhaps much earlier, there could be no 
doubt, from the manner in which the blood gushed into his 
whole face and scalp, that he easily got into a violent passion. 
A small cause sufficed ; thus, when a little over seven months 
old, he screamed with rage because a lemon slipped away and he 
could not seize it with his hands. When eleven months old, if 
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a. wrong plaything was given him, he would push it away and 
beat it; I presume that the beating was an instinctive sign of 
anger, like the snapping of the jaws by a young crocodile just 
out of the egg, and not that he imagined he could hurt the 
plaything. When two years and three months old, he became 
a great adept at throwing books or sticks, &c., at anyone who 
offended him ; and so it was with some of my other sons. On 
the other hand, I could never see a trace of such aptitude in my 
infant daughters ; and this makes me think that.a tendency to 
throw objects is inherited by boys. 

Fear—tThis feeling probably is one of the earliest which is 
experienced by infants, as shown by their starting at any sudden 
sound when only a few weeks old, followed by crying. Before 
the present one was 44 months old I had been accustomed to 
make close to him many strange and loud noises, which were 
all taken as excellent jokes, but at this period I one day made a 
loud snoring noise which I had never done before ; he instantly 
looked grave and then burst out crying. Two or three days 
afterwards, I made through forgetfulness the same noise with the 
sume result. About the same time (viz. on the 137th day) I 
approached with my back towards him and then stood motion- 
less : he looked very grave and much surprised, and would soon 
have cried, had I not turned round; then his face instantly 
relaxed into asmile. It is well known how intensely older child- 
ren suffer from vague and undefined fears, as from the dark, or in 
passing an obscure corner in a large hall, &. I may give as an 
instance that I took the child in question, when 21 years old, to 
the Zoological Gardens, and he enjoyed looking at all the animals 
which were like those that he knew, such as deer, antelopes &c., 
and all the birds, even the ostriches, but was much alarmed at 
the various larger animals in cages. He often said afterwards 
that he wished to go again, but not to see “ beasts in houses” ; 
and we could in no manner account for this fear. May we not 
suspect that the vague but very real fears of children, which are 
quite independent of experience, are the inherited effects of real 
dangers and abject superstitions during ancient savage times ? 
It is quite conformable with what we know of the transmission 
of formerly well-developed characters, that they should appear 
at an early period of life, and afterwards disappear. 

Pleasurable Sensations—It may be presumed that infants feel 
pleasure whilst sucking, and the expression of their swimming 
eyes seems to show that this is the case. This infant smiled 
when 45 days, a second infant when 46 days old; and these 
were true smiles, indicative of pleasure, for their eyes brightened 
and eyelics slightly closed. The smiles arose chiefly when look- 
ing at their :.other, and were therefore probably of mental origin ; 
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but this infant often smiled then, and for some time afterwards, 
from some inward pleasurable feeling, for nothing was happening 
which could have in any way excited or amused him. When 
110 days old he was exceedingly amused by a pinafore being — 
thrown over his face and then suddenly withdrawn ; and so he 
was when I suddenly uncovered my own face and approached 
his. He then uttered a little noise which was an incipient 
laugh. Here surprise was the chief cause of the amusement, as 
is the case to a large extent with the wit of grown-up persons. 
I believe that for three or four weeks before the time when he 
was amused by a face being suddenly uncovered, he received a 
little pinch on his nose and cheeks as a good joke. I was at 
first surprised at humour being appreciated by an infant only a 
little above three months old, but we should remember how very 
early puppies and kittens begin to play. When four months 
old, he showed in an unmistakable manner that he liked to hear 
the pianoforte played ; so that here apparently was the earliest 
sign of an esthetic feeling, unless the attraction of bright 
colours, which was exhibited much earlier, may be so considered. 
Affection—This probably arose very early in life, if we may 
judge by his smiling at those who had charge of him when 
under two months old; though I had no distinct evidence of 
his distinguishing and recognising anyone, until he was nearly 
four months old. When nearly five months old, he plainly 
showed his wish to go to his nurse. But he did not spon- 
taneously exhibit affection by overt acts until a little above a 
year old, namely, by kissing several times his nurse who had 
been absent for a short time. With respect to the allied feeling 
of sympathy, this was clearly shown at 6 months and 11 
days by his melancholy face, with the corners of his mouth 
well depressed, when his nurse pretended to cry. Jealousy was 
plainly exhibited when I fondled a large doll, and when I 
weighed his infant sister, he being then 15} months old. 
_ Seeing how strong a feeling jealousy is in dogs, it would 
_ probably be exhibited by infants at an earlier age than that just 
specified, if they were tried in a fitting manner. 
“Association of Ideas, Reason, &e—The first action which 
\ exhibited, as far as I observed, a kind of practical reasoning, has 
already been noticed, namely, the slipping his hand down my 
finger so as to get the end of it into his mouth; and this 
happened on the 114th day. When four and a half months old, 
he repeatedly smiled at my image and his own in a mirror, and 
no doubt mistook them for real objects ; but he showed sense 
in being evidently surprised at my voice coming from behind 
him. Like all infants he much enjoyed thus looking at himself, 
and in less than two months perfectly understood that it was 
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an image; for if I made quite silently any odd grimace, he 
would suddenly turn round to look at me. He was, however, 
puzzled at the age of seven months, when being out of doors he 
saw me on the inside of a large plate-glass window, and seemed 
in doubt whether or not it was an image. Another of my 
infants, a little girl, when exactly a year old, was not nearly so 
acute, and seemed quite perplexed at the image of a person in 
a mirror approaching her from behind. The higher apes which 
I tried with a small looking-glass behaved differently; they 
placed their hands behind the glass, and in doing so showed 
their sense, but far from taking pleasure in looking at them- 
selves they got angry and would look no more. 

When five months old, associated ideas arising independently 
‘of any instruction became fixed in his mind; thus as soon as 
his hat and cloak were put on, he was very cross if he was not 
immediately taken out of doors. When exactly seven months 
old, he made the great step of associating his nurse with her 
name, so that if I called it out he would look round for her. 
Another infant used to amuse himself by shaking his head. 
laterally: we praised and imitated him, saying “Shake your 
head”; and when he was seven months old, he would some- 
times do so on being told without any other guide. During the 
next four months the former infant associated many things and 
actions with words ; thus when asked for a kiss he would pro- 
trude his lips and keep still—would shake his head and say in 
a scolding voice “ Ah” to the coal-box or a little spilt water, &c., 
which he had been taught to consider as dirty. I may add 
that when a few days under nine months old he agsociated 
his own name with his image in the looking-glass, and when 
called by name would turn towards the glass even when at some 
distance from it. When a few days over nine months, he learnt 
spontaneously that a hand or other object causing a shadow to 
fall on the wall in front of him was to be looked for behind. 
Whilst under a year old, it was sufficient to repeat two or three 
times at intervals any short sentence to fix firmly in his mind 
_ some associated idea. In the infant described by M. Taine (pp. 

254-256) the age at which ideas readily became associated seems 
to have been considerably later, unless indeed the earlier cases 
were overlooked. The facility with which associated ideas due 
to instruction and others spontaneously arising were acquired, 
seemed to me by far the most strongly marked of all the dis- 
tinctions between the mind of an infant and that of the cleverest 
full-grown dog that I have ever known. What a contrast does 
the mind of an infant present to that of the pike, described by 
Professur Mébius,* who during three whole months dashed and 
* Die Bewegungen der Thiere, &v., 1873, p. 11. 
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stunned himself against a glass partition which separated him 
from some minnows; and when, after at last learning that he 
could not attack them with impunity, he was placed in the 
aquarium with these same minnows, then in a persistent and 
senseless manner he would not attack them! 

— Curiosity, as M. Taine remarks, is displayed at an early age 
by infants, and is highly important in the development of their 
minds ; but I made no special observation on this head. Inmita- 
tion likewise comes into play. When our infant was only four 
months old I thought that he tried to imitate sounds ; but I may 
have deceived myself, for I was not thoroughly convinced that 
he did so until he was ten months old. At the age of 114 
months he could readily imitate all sorts of actions, such as 
shaking his head and saying “ Ah” to any dirty object, or by 
carefully and slowly putting his forefinger in the middle of the 
palm of his other hand, to the childish rhyme of “ Pat it and pat 
it and mark it with T”.. It was amusing to behold his pleased 
expression after successfully performing any such accomplish- 
ment. 

I do not know whether it is worth mentioning, as showing 
something about the strength of memory in a young child, that 
this one when 3 years and 23 days old on being shown an 
engraving of his grandfather, whom he had not seen for exactly 
six months, instantly recognised him and mentioned a whole 
string of events which had occurred whilst visiting him, and 
which certainly had never been mentioned in the interval. 

Moral Sense.—The first sign of moral sense was noticed at the 
age of nearly 13 months : L said “ Doddy (his nickname) won’t 
give poor papa a kiss—naughty Doddy ”. These words, without 
doubt, made him feel slightly uncomfortable ; and at last when 
I had returned to my chair, he protruded his lips as a sign that 
he was ready to kiss me; and he then shook his hand in an 
angry manner until I came and received his kiss. Nearly the 
same little scene recurred in a few days, and the reconciliation 
seemed to give him so much satisfaction, that several times 
afterwards he pretended to be angry and slapped me, and then 
insisted on giving me a kiss. So that here we have a touch of 
the dramatic art, which is so strongly pronounced in most young 
children. About this time it became easy to work on his feel- 
ings and make him do whatever was wanted. When 2 years 
and 3 months old, he gave his last bit of gingerbread to his little 
sister, and then cried out with high self-approbation “Oh kind 
Doddy, kind Doddy ”. Two months later, he became extremely 
sensitive to ridicule, and was so suspicious that he often thought 
people who were laughing and talking together were laughing 
at him. A little later (2 years and 7} months old) I met him 
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coming out of the dining room with his eyes unnaturally bright, 
and an odd unnatural or affected manner, so that I went into 
the room to see who was there, and found that he had been 
taking pounded sugar, which he had been told not todo. As 
he had never been in any way punished, his odd manner cer- 
tainly was not due to fear, and I suppose it was pleasurable 
excitement struggling with conscience. A fortnight afterwards, 
I met him coming out of the same room, and he was eyeing his 
pinafore which he had carefully rolled up ; and again his manner 
was so odd that I determined to see what was within his pina- 
fore, notwithstanding that he said there was nothing and 
repeatedly commanded me to “go away,” and I found it stained 
with pickle-juice ; so that here was carefully planned deceit. 
As this child was educated solely by working on his good feel- 
ings, he soon became as truthful, open, and tender, as anyone 
could desire. 

Unconsciousness, Shyness—No one can have attended to very 
young children without being struck at the unabashed manner 
in which they fixedly stare without blinking their eyes at a new 
face ; an old person can look in this manner only at an animal 
or inanimate object. This, I believe, is the result of young 
children not thinking in the least about themselves, and there- 
fore not being in the least shy, though they are sometimes afraid 
of strangers. I saw the first symptom of shyness in my child 
when nearly two years and three months old: this was shown 
towards myself, after an absence of ten days from home, chiefly 
by his eyes being kept slightly averted from mine ; but he soon 
came and sat on my knee and kissed me, and all trace of shy- 
ness disappeared. 

Means of Communication—tThe noise of crying or rather of 
squalling, as no tears are shed for a long time, is of course 
uttered in an instinctive manner, but serves to show that there 
is suffering. After a time the sound differs according to the 
cause, such as hunger or pain. This was noticed when this 
infant was eleven weeks old, and I believe at an earlier age in 
another infant. Moreover, he appeared soon to learn to begin 
erying voluntarily, or to wrinkle his face in the manner proper 
to the occasion, so as to show that he wanted something. When 
46 days old, he first made little noises without any meaning to 
please himself, and these soon became varied. An incipient 
laugh was observed on the 113th day, but much earlier in 
another infant. At this date I thought, as already remarked, 
that he began to try to imitate sounds, as he certainly did at a 
considerably later period. When five and a half months old, he 
uttered an articulate sound “da” but without any meaning 
attached to it. When a little over a year old, he used gestures 
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to explain his wishes ; to give a simple instance, he picked up a 
bit of paper and giving it to me pointed to the fire, as he had 
often seen and liked to see paper burnt. At exactly the age of 
a year, he made the great step of inventing a word for food, 
namely, mum, but what led him to it I did not discover. And 
now instead of beginning to cry when he was hungry, he used 
this word in a demonstrative manner or as a verb, implying 
“Give me food”. This word therefore corresponds with ham as 
used by M. Taine’s infant at the later age of 14 months. But 
he also used mum as a substantive of wide signification ; thus 
he called sugar shu-mum, and a little later after he had learned 
the word “black,” he called liquorice black-shu-mum,—black- 
sugar-food. 

I was particularly struck with the fact that when asking for 
food by the word mum he gave to it (I will copy the words 
written down at the time) “a most strongly marked inter- 
rogatory sound at the end”. He also gave to “ Ah,” which he 
chiefly used at first when recognising any person or his own 
image in a mirror, an exclamatory sound, such as we employ 
when surprised. I remark in my notes that the use of these v 
intonations seemed to have arisen instinctively, and I regret 
that more observations were not made on this subject. I 
record, however, in my notes that at a rather later pericd, when 
between 18 and 21 months old, he modulated his voice in 
refusing peremptorily to do anything by a defiant whine, so as 
to express “That I won’t”; and again his humph of assent 
expressed “ Yes, to be sure”. M. Taine also insists strongly on 
the highly expressive tones of the sounds made by his infant 
before she had learnt to speak. The interrogatory sound which 
my child gave to the word mum when asking for food is 
especially curious ; for if anyone will use a single word or a 
short sentence in this manner, he will find that the musical 
pitch of his voice rises considerably at the close. I did not then 
see that this fact bears on the view which I have elsewhere 
maintained that before man used articulate language, he uttered 
notes in a true musical scale as does the anthropoid ape Hylo- 
bates. 

Finally, the wants of an infant are at first made intelligible 
by instinctive cries, which after a time are modified in part 
unconsciously, and in part, as I believe, voluntarily as a means 
of communication—by the unconscious expression of the 
features,—by gestures and in a marked manner by different 
intonations,—lastly by words of a general nature invented 
by himself, then of a more precise nature imitated from those 
which he hears ; and these latter are acquired at a wonderfully 
quick rate. An infant understands to a certain extent, and as 
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I believe at a very early period, the meaning or feelings of those 
who tend him, by the expression of their features. There can 
hardly be a doubt about this with respect to smiling; and it 
seemed to me that the infant whose biography I have here 
given understood a compassionate expression at a little over five 
months old. When 6 months and 11 days old he certainly showed 
sympathy with his nurse on her pretending to cry. When 
pleased after performing some new accomplishment, being then 
almost a year old, he evidently studied the expression of those 
around him. It was probably due to differences of expression and 
not merely of the form of the features that certain faces clearly 
pleased him much more than others, even at so early an age as 
a little over six months. Before he was a year old, he under- 
stood intonations and gestures, as well as several words and 
short sentences. He understood one word, namely, his nurse’s 
name, exactly five months before he invented his first word mum; 
and this is what might have been expected, as we know that 
the lower animals easily learn to understand spoken words. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


II—EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. (IL) 


In a preceding article (MinpD, No. V.), the psychological 
bearings of Education were entered upon; and two out of the 
three primary functions of the Intellect were considered. There 
remained the power named— 

Similarity or Agreement. 

It is neither an inapt nor a strained comparison to call this 
power the Law of Gravitation of the intellectual world. As 
regards Education, it has an importance co-equal with the 
plastic force that is expressed by Retentiveness or Memory. 
The methods to be pursued in attaining the commanding 
heights of General Knowledge are framed by the circumstances 
attending the detection of Like in the midst of Unlike. 

With all the variety that there is in the world of our experi- 
ence, a variety appealing to our consciousness of difference, there 
is also great Repetition, sameness, or unity. There are many 
shades of colour, as distinguished by the discriminative sensi- 
bility of the eye ; yet the same shade often recurs. There are 
many varieties of form—the round, the square, the spiral, &ce.— 
and we discriminate them when they are contrasted ; while the 
‘same form starts up again and again, At first sight, this would 
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appear to mean nothing at all; the great matter would appear 
to be to avoid confounding differences—blue with violet, a 
circle with an oval; when blue recurs, we simply treat it as we 
did at first. 

The remark is too hasty, and overlooks a vital consideration. 
What raises the principle of Similarity to its commanding 
height is the accompaniment of diversity. The round form first 
discerned in a ring or a half-penny, recurs in the full moon, 
where the adjuncts are totally different and need to be felt as 
different. In spite of these disturbing accompaniments, it is 
important to feel the agreement on the single circumstance called 
the round form. 

When an impression made in one situation is repeated in an 
altered situation, the new experience reminds us of the old, not- 
withstanding the diversity ; this reminder may be described as a 
new kind of shock, or awakened consciousness, called the shock 
or flash of identity in the midst of difference. A piece of coal 
and a piece of wood differ, and are at first looked upon as 
differing. . Put into the fire, they both blaze up, give heat, and 
are consumed : here is a shock of agreement which becomes an 
abiding impression in connection with these two things. Of 
such shocks is made up one-half of what we term Knowledge. 

Whenever there is a difference it should be felt by us; and 
so whenever there is an agreement it should be felt. To over- 
look either the one or the other is stupidity. Our education 
marches in both lines; and, in so far as we are helped by 
the schoolmaster, we should be helped in both. The artifices 
that promote discrimination, and the influences that thwart it, 
have been already considered; and many of the observations 
apply also to Agreement. In the identifying of like in the 
midst of unlike, there are cases that are easy; and there are 
cases that the unassisted mind fails to perceive. 

(1.) We must repeat, with reference to the delicate perception 
of Agreements, the antithesis of the intellectual and the emo- 
tional outgoings. It is in the stillness of the emotions that the 
higher intellectual exercises are possible. This circumstance 
should operate as a warning against the too frequent recourse 
to pains and penalties, as well as against pleasurable and other 
excitement. But a more specific application remains. 

We may at once face the problem of General Knowledge. 
The most troublesome half of the education of the intellect is the 
getting possession of generalities. A general fact, notion, or 
truth, is a fact recurring under various circumstances or accom- 
paniments : ‘heat’ is the name for such a generality ; there are 
many individual facts greatly differing among themselves, but 
all agreeing in the impression called heat—the sun, a fire, a 
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lamp, a living animal. The intellect discerns, or is struck with, 
the agreement, notwithstanding’ the differences; and in this 
discernment arrives at a general idea. 

Now the grand stumbling-block in the way of the generalising 
impetus is the presence of the individual differences, These 
may be small and insignificant ; in comparing fires with one 
another, the agreement is striking, while the differences between 
one fire and another, in size, or intensity, or fuel, do not divert 
the attention from their agreement. But the discerning of 
sameness in the sun’s ray and in a fermenting dung-heap is 
thwarted by the extraordinary disparity; and this conflict 
between the sameness and the difference operates widely and 
retards the discovery of the most important truths, 

(2.) The device of juxta-position applies to the expounding 
of Agreement, no less than of difference. We can arrange the 
several agreeing facts in such a way that the agreement is more 
easily seen. The effect is gained partly by closeness, as in the 
case of differences, and partly by a symmetrical contact, as 
when we compare the two hands by placing them finger to 
finger, and thumb to thumb. Such symmetrical comparisons 
bring to view, in the same act, agreement and difference. The 
method reaches far and wide, and is one of the most powerful 
artificial aids to the imparting knowledge. 

(3.) The cumulation of the instances is essential to the 
driving home of a generality. A continuous, undistracted 
iteration of the point of agreement is the only way to produce 
an adequate impression of a great general idea. I cannot now 
consider the various obstacles encountered in this attempt, nor 
explain how seldom it can be adhered to in the highest 
examples. It must suffice to remark that the interest special 
to the individual examples is perpetually carrying off the atten- 
tion; and pupil and master are both liable to be turned aside 
by the seduction. 

There is another aspect of the power of Similarity, under 
which it is a valuable aid to Memory or Retention. When we 
have to learn an exercise absolutely new, we must engrain every 
step by the plastic adhesiveness of the brain, and must give 
time and opportunity for the adhesive links to be matured. 
But when we come to an exercise containing parts already 
acquired by the plastic operation, we are saved the labour of 
forging fresh links as regards these, and need only to master 
what is new to us. When we have known all about one plant, 
we can easily learn the other plants of the same species or 
genus ; we need only to master the points of variety. 

The bearing of this circumstance on mental growth must be 
apparent at once. After a certain number of acquirements in 
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the various regions of study—manual art, language, visible 
pictures—nothing that occurs is absolutely new ; the amount of 
novel matter is continually decreasing as our knowledge in- 
creases. Our adhesive faculty is not improving as we grow 
in years; very much the contrary: but our facility in taking 
in new knowledge improves steadily ; the fact being that the 
knowledge is so little new that the forging of fresh adhesions 
is reduced to a very limited compass. The most original air of 
music that the most original genius could compose would be 
very soon learnt by an instructed musician. 

In the practice of the schoolmaster’s art, this great fact will 
be perpetually manifesting itself. The operation can be aided 
and guided in those cases where the agreement really existing 
is not felt. It is one of the teaching arts to make the pupils 
see the old in the new, as far as the agreement reaches; and 
to pose them upon this very circumstance. The obstacles are 
the very same as already described,-and the means of over- 
coming them the same. Orderly juxta-position is requisite for 
matters of complexity ; and we may have also to counterwork 
the attractions of individuality. 


Constructiveness, 


In many parts of our education, the stress lies not in simple 
memory, or the tenacious holding of what has been presented 
to the mind, but in making us perform some new operation, 
something that we were previously unable to do. Such are the 
first stages of our instruction in speaking, in writing, and in all 
the mechanical or manual arts. So also in the higher intel- 
lectual processes, as in the imagining of what we have not 
seen. I do not go so far as to include invention or discovery ; 
the culture of the creative faculty is not comprised in the 
present discussion. 

The psychology of Constructiveness is remarkably simple. 
There are certain primary conditions that run through all the 
cases; and it is by paying due respect to these conditions that 
we can, as teachers, render every possible assistance to the 
struggling pupils. 

(1.) The constructive process supposes something to construct 
from; some powers already possessed that can be exercised, 
directed, and combined in a new manner. We must walk 
before beginning to dance; we must articulate simple sounds 
before we can articulate words; we must draw straight strokes 
and pot-hooks before we can form letters; we must conceive 
trees and shrubs, flowers and grassy plots, before we can con- 
ceive a garden. 

The practical inference is no less obvious and irresistible ; it 
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is one that covers the whole field of education, and could never 
be entirely neglected, although it has certainly never been fully 
carried out. Before entering on a new exercise, we must first 
be led up to it by mastering the preliminary or preparatory 
exercises. Teachers are compelled by their failures to attend 
to this fact in the more palpable exercises, as speaking and 
writing. They lose sight of it, when the succession of stages is 
too subtle for their apprehension, as in the understanding of 
scientific doctrines. 

(2.) In aiming at a new construction, we must clearly con- 
ceive what is aimed at; we must have the means of judging 
whether or not our tentatives are successful. The child in 
writing has the copy lines before it; the man in the ranks sees 
the fugleman, or hears the approving or disapproving voice of 
the drill-sergeant. Where we have a very distinct and intelli- 
gible model before us, we are in a fair way to succeed; in 
proportion as the ideal is dim and wavering, we stagger and 
miscarry. When we depend upon a teacher’s expressed approval 
of our effort, it behoves him to be very consistent, as well as 
very sound, in his judgment; should he be one thing to-day, 
and another thing to-morrow, we are unhinged and undone. 

It is a defect pertaining to all models that they contain 
individual peculiarities mixed up with the ideal intention. We 
carry away with us from every instructor touches of mannerism, 
and the worst of it is that some learners catch nothing but the 
marnerism; this being generally easier ‘o fall into than the 
essential merits of the teaching. There is no remedy here 
except the comparison of several good models; as the ship- 
captain carries with him a number of chronometers. 

In following an unapproachable original, as in learning to 
write from copperplate lines, we need a second judgment to 
inform us whether our deviations are serious and fundamental, 
or are venial and unavoidable. The good tact of our instructor 
is here put to the test ; he may make our path like the shining 
light that shineth more and more, or he may leave us in hope- 
less perplexity. To point out to us where, how, and why we are 
wrong, is the teacher’s most indispensable function. 

(3.) The only mode of arriving at a new constructive com- 
bination is to try and try again. The will initiates some move- 
ments; these are found not to answer, and are suppressed ; 
others are tried, and so on, until the requisite combination has 
been struck out. The way to new powers is by trial and error. 
According as the first and second conditions above given are- 
realised, the unsuccessful trials are fewer. If we have been 
well led up to the combination required, and if we have before 
us a very clear idea of what is to be done, we do not need many 
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tentatives ; the prompt suppression of the wrong movements 
ultimately lands us in the right. 

The mastering of a new manual combination, as in writing, 
in learning to swim, in the mechanical arts,—is a very trying 
moment to the human powers; success involves all those 
favourable circumstances indicated in discussing the retentive 
or receptive faculty. Vigour, freshness, freedom from distrac- 
tion, no strong or extraneous emotions, motives to succeed,—are 
all most desirable in realising a difficult combination. Fatigue, 
fear, flurry, or other wasting excitement, do away with the 
chances of success. 

Very often we have to give up the attempt for a time; yet 
the ineffectual struggles are not entirely lost. We have at 
least learnt to avoid a certain number of positions, and have 
narrowed the round of tentatives for the next occasion. If after 
two or three repetitions, with rest intervals, the desired com- 
bination does not emerge, it is a proof that some preparatory 
movement is wanting, and we should be made to retrace the 
approaches. Perhaps we may have learnt the pre-requisite 
movements in a way, but not with sufficient firmness and 
certainty for securing their being performed in combination. 


Alternation and Remission of Activity. 


In the accustomed routine of Education, a number of separate 
studies and acquirements are prosecuted together; so that, for 
each day, a pupil may have to engage in as many as three, four, 
or more, different kinds of lessons. 

The principles that guide the alternation and remission of 
our modes of exercise and application are apparently these :— 

(1.) Sleep is the only entire and absolute cessation of the 
mental and bodily expenditure ; and perfect or dreamless sleep 
is the greatest cessation of all. Whatever shortens the due 
allowance of sleep, renders it fitful and disturbed or promotes 
dreaming, is so much force wasted. 

In the waking hours, there may be cessation from a given 
exercise, with more or less of inaction over the whole system. 
The greatest diversion of the working forces is made by our 
meals: during these the trains of thought are changed, while 
the body is rested. 

Bodily or muscular exercise, when alternated with sedentary 
mental labour, is really a mode of remission accompanied with 
an expenditure requisite to redress the balance of the physical 
functions. The blood has unduly flowed to the brain ; muscular 
exercise draws it off. The oxidation of the tissues has been 
retarded ; muscular exercise is the most direct mode of increas- 
ing it. But definite observations teach us that these two 
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beneficial effects are arrested at the fatigue-point ; so that the 
exercise at last contributes not to the refreshment, but to the 
farther exhaustion of the system. 

(2.) The real matter before us is, what do we gain by 
dropping one form of activity and taking up another? This 
involves a variety of considerations. 

Tt is clear that the first exercise must not have been pushed 
so far as to induce general exhaustion. The raw recruit, at the 
end of his morning drill, is not in a good state to improve his 
arithmetic in the military schoolroom, The musical training 
for the stage is at times so severe as to preclude every other 
study. The importance of a particular training may be such 
that we desire for it the whole available plasticity of the system. 

It is only another form of exhaustion when the currents of 
the brain continue in their set channels and refuse any proposed 
diversion. 

There are certain stages in every new and difficult study, 
wherein it might be well to concentrate for a time the highest 
energy of the day. Generally, it is at the commencement ; but 
whatever be the point of special difficulty, there might be a 
remission of all other serious or arduous studies, till this is got 
over. Not that we need actually to lay aside every thing else ; 
but there are, in most studies, many long tracts where we seem 
in point of form to be moving on, but are really repeating 
substantially the same familiar efforts. It would be a felicitous 
ideal adjustment, if the moments of strain in one of the parallel 
courses were to coincide with the moments of ease in the rest. 

Hardly any kind of study or exercise is so complicated and 
many-sided as t9 press alike upon all the energies of the system ; 
hence there is an obvious propriety in making such variations 
as would leave unused as few of our faculties as possible. 
This principle necessarily applies to every mental process— 
acquirement, production, and enjoyment. The working out of 
the principle supposes that we are not led away by the mere 
semblance of variety. 

Let us. endeavour to assign the differences of subject that 
afford relief by transition. 

There are many kinds of change that are merely another 
name for simple remission of the intellectual strain. When a 
severe and difficult exercise is exchanged for an easy one, the 
agreeable effect is due not to what we engage in, but to what 
we are relieved from. For letting down the strain of the 
faculties, it is sometimes better to take up a light occupation 
for a time than to be totally idle. 

The exchange of study for sport has the two-fold advantage 
of muscular exercise, and agreeable play. To pass from any- 
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thing that is simply laborious to the indulgence of a taste or 
liking, is the fruition of life. To emerge from constraint to 
liberty, from the dark to the light, from monotony to variety, from 
giving to receiving—is the exchanging of pain for pleasure. 
This, which is the substantial reward of labour, is also the con- 
dition of renovating the powers for farther labour and endur- 
ance. 

To come closer to the difficulty in hand. The kind of change 
that may take place within the field of study itself, and that 
may operate both as a relief from strain and as the reclamation 
of waste ground, is best exemplified in such matters as these :— 
In the act of learning generally there is a two-fold attitude— 
observing what is to be done, and doing it. In verbal exer- 
cises, we first listen and then repeat; in handicraft, we look 
at the model, and then reproduce it. Now the proportioning 
of the two attitudes is a matter of economical adjustment. If 
we are kept too long on the observing stretch, we lose the 
energy for acting; not to mention that more has been given us 
than we are able to realise. On the other hand, we should 
observe long enough to be quite saturated with the impression ; 
we should have enough given us to be worthy of our reproducing 
energy. Any one working from a model at command learns the 
suitable proportion between observing and doing. The living 
teacher may err on either side. He may give too much at one 
dose; this is the common error. He may also dole out insig- 
nificantly small portions, which do not evoke the sense of 
power in the pupils. 

When an arduous combination is once struck out, the worst 
is over, but the acquisition is not completed. There is the 
farther stage of repetition and practice, to give facility and 
ensure permanence. This is comparatively easy. It is the 
occupation of the soldier after his first year. There is a plastic 
process still going on, but it is not the same draft upon the 
forces as the original struggles. At this stage, other acquire- 
ments are possible and should be made. Now, in the course of 
training, it is a relief to pass from the exercises that are entirely 
new and strange, to those that have been practised and need 
only to be continued and confirmed. 

Before considering the alternations of departments of acquisi- 
tion, we may advert to the two different intellectual energies, 
called, respectively, Memory and Judgment. These are in every 
way distinct, and in passing from the one to the other, there is a 
real, and not merely an apparent, transition. Memory is nearly 
identical with the Retentive, Adhesive, or Plastic faculty, 
which I have assumed to be perhaps the most costly employ- 
ment of the powers of the mind and brain. Judgment again 
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may be simply an exercise of Discrimination ; it may also involve 
Similarity and Identification; it may farther contain a Con- 
structive operation. It is the aspect of our intellectual power 
that turns to account our existing impressions, as contrasted 
with the power that adds to our accumulated stores. The most 
delightful and fructifying of all the intellectual energies is the 
power of Similarity and Agreement, by which we rise from the 
individual to the general, trace sameness in diversity, and 
master, instead of being mastered by, the multiplicity of nature. 

Much more would be necessary to exhaust the nature of the 
opposition between exercises of Memory and exercises of Judg- 
ment. Language and Science approximately represent the con- 
trast, although language does not exclude judgment, and science 
demands memory. But in the one region, mere adhesion is in 
the ascendant, and, in the other, the detection of similarity in 
diversity is the leading circumstance. There is thus a real 
transition, and change of strain, in passing from the one class 
of studies to the other; the only qualifying circumstance is that 
in early years routine adhesion plays the greatest part, being, 
in fact, easier than the other line of exertion, for reasons that 
can be divined. 

We can now see what are the departments that constitute the 
most effective transitions or diversions, whereby relief may be 
gained at one point, and acquirement pushed at some other. 
In the muscular acquirements, we have several distinct regions— 
the body generally, the hand in particular, the voice (articulate) 
and the voice (musical). To pass from one of these to the other is 
almost a total change. Then as to the sense engaged, we may 
alternate between the eye and the ear, making another complete 
transition. Farther, each of the sense-organs has distinguishable 
susceptibilies, as colour and form to the eye, articulation and 
music to the ear. 

Another effective transition is from books or spoken teaching 
to concrete objects as set forth in the sciences of observation and 
experiment. The change is nearly the same as from an abstract 
subject like Mathematics, to one of the concrete and experimental 
sciences, as Botany and Chemistry. A still farther change is 
from the world of matter to the world of mind, but this is liable 
to assume false and delusive appearances. 

It has been well remarked that Arithmetic is an effective 
transition from Reading and Writing. The whole strain and 
attitude of the mind is entirely different, when the pupil sets to 
perform sums after a reading lesson. The Mathematical sciences 
are naturally deemed the driest and hardest of occupations to 
the average mind; yet there may be occupations such as to make 
them an acceptable diversion. I have known clergymen whose 
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relaxation from clerical duty consisted in algebraical and geo- 
metrical problems. 

The Fine Art acquisitions introduce an agreeable variety, 
partly by bringing distinctive organs into play, and partly by 
evoking a pleasurable interest that enters little, if at all, into 
other studies. The more genial part of Moral Training has a 
relationship to Art; the severer exercises are a painful necessity, 
and not an agreeable transition from anything. 

The introduction of narratives, stirring incidents, and topics 
of human interest generally, is chiefly a mode of pleasurable 
recreation. If taken in any other view, it talls under some of 
the leading studies, and engages the Memory, the Judgment, 
or the Constructive power, and must be estimated accordingly. 

Bodily training, Fine Art (itself an aggregate of alternations), 
Language, Science—do not exhaust all the varieties of acquire- 
ment, but they indicate the chief departments whose alternation 
gives relief to the mental strain, and economises power in the 
whole. Under these, as already hinted, there are variations of 
attitude and exercise ; from listening to repeating, from learning 
a rule to the application of it in new cases, from knowledge 
generally to practice. 

The transition from one language to another, being a varia- 
tion in the nature of the impressions, is a relief of an inferior 
kind, yet real. It is the more so, if we are not engaged in 
parallel exercises; learning strings of Latin words in the 
morning, and of German in the evening, does not constitute any 
relief. 

From one science to another, the transition may be great, as 
already shown, or it may be small. From Botany to Zoology 
affords a transition of material, with similarity in form. Pure 
and Mixed Mathematics are the very same thing. The change 
from Algebra to Geometry is but slightly refreshing; from 
Geometry to Trigonometry, and Geometrical Conic Sections, is 
no relief to any faculty. 

There are minor incidents of relief and alternation that are 
not to be despised. Passing from one master to another (both 
being supposed competent) is a very sensible and grateful 
change; even the change of room, of seat, of posture, is an 
antidote against weariness, and helps us in making a fresh start. 
The jaded student relishes a change of books in the same subject. 

Some subjects are in themselves so mixed that they would 
appear to contain the elements of a sufficiently various occupa- 
tion of the mind; such are Geography, History, and what is 
called Literature, when studied both for expression and for 
subject-matter. This variety, however, is not altogether a 
desirable thing. The analytic branch of the Science of Educa- 
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tion would have to resolve those aggregates into their constituent 
parts, and consider not only their respective contributions to 
our mental culture, but also the advantages and i enaenniagen 
attending the mixture. 


CULTURE OF THE EMOTIONS. 


The laws attainable in the departments of Emotion and 
Volition are the immediate prelude to Moral Education, in 
which all the highest difficulties culminate. There are emo- 
tional and volitional forces prior to any cultivation, and there 
are new forces that arise through cultivation; yet from the 
vagueness attaching to the measured intensity of feelings and 
emotions, it is not easy to value the separate results. 

The general laws of Retentiveness equally apply to emotional 
growths. There must be Repetition and Concentration of mind 
to bring about a mental association of pleasure or of pain with 
any object. But there are peculiarities in the case such as to 
demand for it a supplementary treatment. Perhaps the best 
way of bringing out the points is to indicate the modes or species 
of growths, coming under Emotion and Volition, that most 
obtrude themselves upon the notice of the educationist. 

(1.) We may quote first the Associations of Pleasure and 
Pain with the various things that have been present to us 
during our experiences of delight and suffering. It is well 
known that we contract pleasurable regards towards things 
originally indifferent that have been often present to us in 
happy moments. Local associations are among the most 
familiar examples; if our life is joyous, we go on increasing our 
attachments to our permanent home and neighbourhood; we 
are severely tried when we have to migrate; and one of our 
holiday delights is to revisit the scenes of former pleasures. 
A second class of acquired feelings includes the associations 
with such objects as have been the instruments of our avoca- 
tions, tastes, and pursuits. The furnishings of our home, our 
tools, weapons, curiosities, collections, books, pictures,—all 
contract a glow of associated feeling, that helps to palliate the 
dulness of life. The essence of affection, as distinguished from 
emotion, is understood to be the confirming and strengthening 
of some primary object of our regards. As our knowledge 
extends, we contract numerous associations with things purely 
ideal, as with historic places, persons, and incidents. I need 
only allude to the large field of ceremonies, rites, and formalities, 
which are cherished as enlarging the surface of emotional 
growths. The Fine Art problem of distinguishing between 
original and derived effects consists in more precisely estimating 
these acquired pleasures. 
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The educationist could not but cast a longing eye over the 
wide region here opened up, as a grand opportunity for his art. 
It is the realm of vague possibility, peculiarly suited to san- 
guine estimates. An education in happiness pure and simple, 
by well-placed joyous associations, is a dazzling prospect. One 
of Sydney Smith’s pithy sayings was—“If you make children 
happy now, you make them happy twenty years hence, by the 
memory of it”. This referred no doubt to the home life. It 
may, however, be carried out also in the school life ; and enthu- 
siasm has gone the length of supposing that the school may be 
so well constituted as to efface the stamp of an unhappy home. 

The growth of such happy associations is not the work of 
days ; it demands years. I have endeavoured to set forth the 
psychology of the case (The Emotions and the Will, 3rd edit., p. 
89), and do not here repeat the principles and conditions that 
seem to be involved. But the thread of the present exposition 
would be snapt, if I were not to ask attention to the difference 
in the rate of growth when the feelings are painful; the progress 
here is not.so tedious nor so liable to thwarting and interruption. 

With understood exceptions, pleasure is related physically 
with vitality, health, vigour, harmonious adjustment of all the 
parts of the system; it needs sufficiency of nutriment or support, 
excitement within due limits, the absence of every thing that 
could mar or irritate any organ. Pain comes of the deficiency 
in any of these conditions, and is therefore as easy to bring 
about and maintain as the other is difficult. To evoke an echo 
or recollection of pleasure, is to secure, or at least to simulate, 
the copiousness, the due adjustment and harmony of the powers. 
This may be easy enough when such is the actual state at the 
time, but that is no test. What we need is to induce a pleasur- 
able tone, when the actuality is no more than indifferent or 
neutral, and even, in the midst of actual pain, to restore pleasure 
by force of mental adhesiveness. A growth of this description 
is on a priori grounds not likely to be very soon reached. 

On the other hand, pain is easy in the actual, and easy in the 
ideal. It is easy to burn one’s fingers, and easy to associate 
pain with a flame, a cinder, a hot iron. Going as spectators to 
visit a fine mansion, we feel in some degree elated by the asso- 
ciations of enjoyment; but we are apt to be in a still greater 
degree depressed by entering the abodes of wretchedness, or 
visiting the gloomy chambers of a prison. 

(2.) The facility of painful growths is not fully comprehended, 
until we advert to the case of Passionate Outbursts or the modes 
of feeling whose characteristic is Explosiveness. These costly 
discharges of vital energy are easy to induce at first hand, and 
easy to attach to indifferent things, so as to be induced at second 
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hand likewise. Very rarely are they desirable in themselves; 
our study is to check and control them in their original operation, 
and to hinder the rise of new occasions for their display. One of 
the best examples is Terror; an explosive and wasteful manifesta- 
tion of energy under certain forms of pain. If it is frequently 
stimulated by its proper causes, it attaches itself to bystanding 
circumstances with fatal readiness, and proceeds with no tardy 
steps. Next is Ivascibility, also an explosive emotion. It too, 
if ready to burst out by its primary causes, soon enlarges its 
borders by new associations. It is in every way more dangerous 
than terror. The state of fear is so miserable that we would 
restrain it if we could. The state of anger, although containing 
painful elements, is in its nature a luxurious mood ; and we may 
not wish either to check it in the first instance, or to prevent it 
‘from spreading over collateral things. When any one has 
stirred our irascibility to its depths, the feeling overflows upon 
all that relates to him. If this be pleasure, it is a pleasure of 
rapid growth ; even in tender years we may be advanced in 
hatreds. That combination of terror and irascibility giving 
rise to what is named Antipathy is (unless strongly resisted) a 
state easy to assume and easy to cultivate, and is in wide con- 
trast with the slow growth of the pleasures typified under the 
foregoing head. A signal illustration of explosiveness is fur- 
nished by Laughter, which has both its original causes, and also 
its factitious or borrowed stimulants. This is an instance where 
the severity of the agitation provokes self-control, and where 
advancing years contract rather than enlarge the sphere. As 
the expression of disparaging and scornful emotions, its cultiva- 
tion has the facility of the generic passion of malevolence. We 
may refer, next, to the explosive emotion of Grief, which is in 
itself seductive, and, if uncontrolled, adds to its primary urgency 
the force of a habit all too readily acquired. There is, more- 
over, in connection with the Tender Emotion, an explosive mode 
of genuine affection, of which the only defect is its being too 
strong to last; it prompts to a degree of momentary ardour 
that is compatible with a relapse into coldness and neglect. 
This, too, will spontaneously extend itself, and will exemplify 
the growth of emotional association with undesirable rapidity. 
What has now been said is but a summary and representa- 
tion of familiar emotional facts. Familiar also is the remark 
that explosiveness is the weakness of early life, and is sur- 
mounted to a great degree by the lapse of time and the 
strengthening of the energies. The encounter with others in 
every-day life begets restraint and control; and one’s own 
prudential reflections stimulate a farther repression of the 
original outbursts, by which also their growth into habits is 
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retarded. In so far as they are repressed by influence from 
without, and counter-habits established, as a part of moral 
education, I have elsewhere stated what I consider the two main 
conditions of such a result—a powerful initiative, and an 
unbroken series of conquests. When these conditions are 
exemplified through all the emotions in detail, the specialities 
of the different genera—Fear, Anger, Love, and the rest,—are 
sufficiently obvious. 

3.) The chief interest always centres in those associations 
that, from their bearing on right and wrong conduct, receive the 
name ‘ Moral’. The class just described have this bearing in a 
very direct form ; while the first class indirectly subserves moral 
ends. But when we approach the subject with an express view 
to moral culture, we must cross the field of emotional association 
in general by a new track. 

The newly-appointed Professors of the Theory of Education 
are perhaps not yet fully aware that, when they venture upon 
the troubled arena of Moral Education, they will not be able to 
evade the long-standing question— What is the Moral Faculty ? 
A very short argument will prove the point. Moral improve- 
ment is obviously a strengthening of this so-called Moral 
Faculty, or Conscience—increasing its might (in Butler’s phrase) 
to the level of its right. But in order to strengthen an energ 
we must know what it is: if it is a simple, we must define it in 
its simplicity; if it is a compound, we must assign its elements, 
with a view to define them. The unconventional handling of 
moral culture by Bentham and James Mill is strongly illustra- 
tive of this part of the case. Mill’s view of the Moral Sense is 
the theory of thorough-going derivation ; and, in delineating the 
process of Moral Education, he naturally follows out that view. 
He takes the cardinal virtues piece-meal; for example :— 
“Temperance bears a reference to pain and’ pleasure. The 
object is, to connect with each pain and pleasure those trains of 
ideas which, according to the order established among events, 
tend most effectually to increase the sum of pleasures upon the 
whole, and diminish that of pains.” The advocates of a Moral 
Faculty would have a different way of inculcating Temperance, 
which, however, I will not undertake to reproduce. 

It will not be denied, as a matter of fact, that the perennial 
mode of ensuring the moral conduct of mankind has been 
punishment and reward—pain and pleasure. This method has 
been found, generally speaking, to answer the purpose ; it has 
reached the springs of action of human beings of every hue. 
No special endowment has been needed to make man dread the 
pains of the civil authority. Constituted as we are to flee all 
sorts of pain, we are necessarily urged to avoid pain when it 
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comes as punishment. Education is not essential to this effect, 
any more than it is essential to our avoiding the pains of 
hunger, cold, or fatigue. 

Those that demur to the existence of a special faculty, differ- 
ent from all the other recognised constituents of mind—Feeling, 
Will, or Intellect—are not to be held as declaring that 
Conscience is entirely a matter of education ; for, without any 
education at all, man may be, to all intents and purposes, moral. 
What is meant by the derivative theory of Conscience is, that 
everything that it includes is traceable to some one or other of 
the leading facts of our nature ; first of all to Will or Volition, 
motived by pain and pleasure, and next to the Social and Sym- 
pathetic impulses. The co-operation of these factors supply 
a nearly all-powerful impetus to right conduct, wherever there 
is the external machinery of law and authority. Education, as 
a third factor, plays a part, no doubt, but we may over-rate as 
well as under-rate its influence. I should not be far out in 
saying that seventy-five per cent. of the average moral faculty 
is the rough and ready response of the Will to the constituted 
penalties and rewards of society. 

At the risk of embroiling the theory of Education in a con- 
troversy that would seem be alien to it, I conceive it to be 
necessary to make these broad statements, as a prelude to 
enquiring what are the emotional and volitional associations 
that constitute the made-up or acquired portion of our moral 
nature. That education is a considerable factor is shown by the 
difference between the children that are neglected and such as 
are carefully tended ; a difference, however, that means a good 
deal more than education. 

When the terrors of the law are once thoroughly understood, 
it does not seem as if any education could add to the mind’s 
own original repugnance to incur them; and, on the other hand, 
when something in the nature of reward is held forth to en- 
courage certain kinds of conduct, we do not need special instruc- 
tion to prompt us to secure it. There is, indeed, one obvious 
weakness that often nullifies the operation of these motives, 
namely the giving way to some present and pressing solicitation, 
a weakness that education might do something for, but rarely 
does. The instructor that could reform a victim to this frailty, 
would effect something much wider than moral improvement 
properly includes. 

Going in search of some distinct lines of emotional associa- 
tion that enhance the original impulses coincident with moral 
duty, I think I may cite the growth of an immediate, independent, 
and disinterested repugnance to what is uniformly denounced 
aud punished as being wrong. This is a state or disposition of 
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_ mind forming part of a well-developed conscience; it may grow 
up spontaneously under the experience of social authority, and 
it may be aided by inculcation ; it may, however, also fail to show 
itself. This is the parallel of the much-quoted love of money 
for itself; but is not so facile in its growth. For one thing, 
the mind must not treat authority as an enemy to be counted 
with, and to be obeyed only when we cannot do better. There 
must be a cordial acquiescence in the social system as working by 
penalties; and this needs the concurrence of good impulses 
together with reflection on the evils that mankind are saved 
from. It is by being favourably situated in the world, as well 
as by being sympathetically disposed, that we contract this 
repugnance to immoral acts in themselves, and without reference 
to the penalties that are behind; and thus perform our duties 
when out of sight, and not in the narrowness of the letter, but 
in the fulness of the spirit. It would take some consideration 
to show how the schoolmaster might co-operate in furthering 
this special growth. 

A. BAIN. 


III—KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. 


BELIEF seems to remain still among the few mental pheno- 
mena whose place and connections are not determined with a 
degree of positiveness and certainty sufficient to make students 
of mental science feel very sure of their ground. James Mill 
with his accustomed clearness of exposition enumerated, in his 
Analysis of the Human Mind, the kinds and objects of belief, 
reducing all cases to indissoluble association, and maintaining 
“that there is no generic distinction but only a difference in the 
strength of the association between a case of belief and a case 
of mere imagination : that to believe a succession or co-existence 
between two facts is only to have the ideas of the two facts so 
strongly and closely associated that we cannot help having the 
one idea when we have the other”. Upon this exposition by 
James Mill has taken place, perhaps, the most instructive and 
‘valuable discussion of the subject of belief which is extant. 
This discussion occurs in notes by Professor Bain and John 
Stuart Mill in the edition of the Analysis published in 1869 
(Vol. I., p. 393, ff). Professor Bain in his Emotions and Will 
(p. 505, ff. 3rd ed.) has gone into the matter more thoroughly and 
with greater amplitude of detail, but discloses little not con- 
tained essentially in his notes to which allusion has just been 
‘made. These latter have the advantage of being concise and of 
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being placed in juxtaposition with the comments of the two 
Mills upon the same topic. Both J. S. Mill and Professor 
Bain show conclusively enough the defects of the elder Mill’s 
treatment, but differ somewhat in their own estimates of the 
nature and bearings of the phenomena in question. 

That belief is not solely inseparable association, argues J. S. 
Mill, appears from the fact that those inseparable associations 
which seem to generate beliefs do not generate them in every- 
body. The generality of mankind believe they see distance, 
extension and figure, though all they really see is the accom- 
panying optical effects, the rest being matter of association. 
But the associations are just as inseparable in the minds of 
scientific men who know what the facts are, although in the case 
of such there is no belief. And further, there frequently exist 
in the mind associations of an opposite and conflicting charac- 
ter, with one of which belief is connected and with the other 
disbelief. If then we can represent in imagination either of two 
conflicting suppositions, of which we believe one and disbelieve 
the other, neither of the associations can be inseparable. We 
can represent to ourselves either the sun sinking below the 
horizon, or the horizon rising to eclipse the sun; we believe that 
the latter is the true state of the case. A person may have an 
habitual belief that there are no such things or beings as ghosts ; 
but there may be occasions when, as under the influence of 
terror, he thinks he does see a ghost. A momentary belief in 
ghosts breaks in upon the normal belief. The associations then 
by which a belief in ghosts is negatived cannot be inseparable, 
and certainly those are not so by which the belief is generated 
for the moment. Belief and inseparable association then are not 
absolutely coincident ; belief is something more than or other 
than inseparable association. After criticism of this character, 
J. S. Mill proceeds to review the objects of belief, to resolve all 
belief into memory and expectation, and finally to announce his 
conclusion that belief is a primordial and unanalysable experience 
and that the difference between memory and imagination is an 
ultimate and fundamental one. 

Professor Bain considers the main difficulty in the way of 
understanding belief to lie in the habit of regarding it as 
appertaining to the intellect instead of the active part of our 
nature. Besides referring it to the active side of the mind, he 
places among the fundamental facts of belief what he terms a 
“primitive credulity,” inclining us to believe everything until 
experience corrects the tendency. He also advances the view 
that, “ while action is the basis and ultimate criterion of belief, 
there enters into it as a necessary element some cognisance of 
the order of nature, or the course of the world. . . . Nothing 
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can be set forth as belief that does not implicate in some way 
or other the order, arrangements, or sequences of the universe. 

The state in question then, having its roots in voluntary 
action, has its branches spreading far and wide into the realms 
of intelligence and speculation.” He further thinks there is no 
necessity for the “unexplained residuum” left by J. 8. Mill. 
He also develops the important fact that belief and disbelief are 
the same state of mind, the opposite of belief in his estimation 
being not disbelief, but doubt or uncertainty. 

Mr. James Sully (Sensation and Intuition, Essay IV.), has 
contributed to the literature of this branch of psychological 
investigation a valuable paper, in which he dissents from Mr. 
Bain’s idea that belief is resolvable essentially into the mind’s 
activity. According to Mr. Sully, the explanation of belief is 
“to be found in the transition from a sensation to an idea”. 
“Every idea has an inherent tendency to approximate in 
character and intensity to the sensation of which it is the 
offspring.” In belief there is “the reproduction of a past sensa- 
tion by the medium of a present idea felt to be like it”. “The 
present idea distinguished from the absent sensation gives the 
state of belief that the absent was once present.” By means of 
this theory, Mr. Sully thinks the most complicated cases of 
belief can be resolved. 

After examining these various discussions, one is struck with 
the thoughts, first, that the subject is not in any or all of them 
perfectly freed from confusion, yet, secondly, that facts are 
lying about. in sufficient number to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the phenomena, if only those facts were gathered up and 
arranged in their proper places. I may be pardoned, therefore, 
for advancing what follows in aid of such a result. 

We shall find an examination into the nature and sources of 
Belief to involve an inquiry into the sources and nature of 
Knowledge. What contributes to make clearer the one, can be 
made auxiliary to an explanation of the other. Before investi- 
gating the elements of knowledge, however, a preliminary survey 
of the objects of belief may serve to narrow and define our 
inquiry. In this introductory task, we need not go very far be- 
yond the analysis made by the elder and the younger Mill, which 
is an exhaustive one, and which in its general line of procedure 
I shall venture to follow in my own order and language. 

We do not use, ordinarily, the word belief in connection with 
a present feeling or idea. I may have a sensation of cold, and 
say I believe I have such a sensation ; but, unless I am identi- 
fying the sensation, I mean nothing more than that I have it. 
Equally so, if I say I know I have a sensation of cold, I mean 
no other thing than that I have the sensation. Similarly of 
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any pleasure or pain; I have it or I do not have it. It is not 
maintained that belief proper is altogether absent in any of 
these experiences ; quite the contrary will, I think, be shown 
farther on; but we may allow safely that the term belief is 
inappropriate so far as the experience is presentative. 

The primary objects of belief are real occurrences which have 
happened to ourselves. We believe that such and such things 
have happened within our experience; from these we pass 
readily to anticipatory beliefs—that such and such things will 
happen, but the first is the simplest case. I believe my father 
was a tall man. I believe that I saw in my youth the New 
York riots. I believe that I moved my foot two seconds ago, 
or that a moment before I began to write this sentence I 
thought of a dog which is accustomed to howl] in the yard 
underneath my window. In all these matters of experience, 
whether they occurred a second or ten years ago, belief is 
inextricably interwoven with memory. We believe nothing 
that we do not remember; and everything we remember is also 
a matter of belief, at least so far as attributing it to our experi- 
ence is concerned. 

Next we note belief in the existence of things. This is some- 
thing more than belief in sensations which we have experienced, 
and something more than present experience of sensations. It 
includes (1) belief in existences present to the senses ; (2) in 
existences not present to the senses but of which we have had 
past experience ; (3) belief in the future existence of that of 
which we have had experience; and (4) in existences of which 
we have had no experience at all and which may be either past, 
present, or future——(1) The experience of any object present 
involves a multitude of associations of one kind of sensation 
with another, some of which associations are not present. Per- 
ceptions of distance, direction, and magnitude all arise from 
tactual sensations associated with visible. When the distance 
of an object is determined by the sight of it, the tactual asso- 
ciations are not present. They are, however, reproductions of 
past experience, and hence are a matter of memory. There is 
the additional association that under certain conditions the 
reproduced experiences may again be actually experienced. I 
have not only the tactual associations but the association of 
myself again having the tactual sensations which I once had in 
connection with an object. I see an orange and my belief in 
the existence of the orange is simply in the experience of the 
sensations of sight and in the associations of other sensations of 
touch, odour, and taste, which (a) I recollect having had from 
an orange, and (b) which I think I could have again if I 
touched, smelled, and tasted the fruit. What is believed is the 
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associations, not the actual present sensations, and these associa- 
tions are of things which (a) have been experienced and of 
things which (6) there is a possibility or expectation of ex- 
periencing in the future. In the case, then, of belief in exis- 
tences present to the senses, belief consists of memory and expec- 
tation, the latter being a word which itself requires considerable 
explanation, to be given by-and-by, but which is convenient for 
use at the present stage and is not misleading. (2) Belief 
in existences not present, but of which we have had past 
experience, is nothing more than a reproduction of a past 
experience to ourselves. We remember that we had a particular 
experience. This may and does postulate the belief of the 
preceding sub-division, namely, belief in a present existence ; 
fur my belief in the existence of things which I recollect having 
seen involves a recollection that I believed in their existence at 
the time when I saw them. Besides, the case of belief now 
under consideration often merges in the preceding case as when 
we believe that the trees we see from our window existed 
yesterday and are now existing, or that our friends whom we 
saw a month ago are still living, though absent. Into this case, 
therefore, no new constituents enter. The belief amounts to 
memory, and with it expectation is postulated. A prominent 
example of belief in the existence of things not present to the 
senses, but of which there has been experience, is found in the 
associations of cause and effect. The reproduction is not merely 
of myself having sensations, but of the sensations following 
each other in a more or less variable sequence and of forces 
existing as noiimenal to the sensations. An antecedent becomes 
associated closely with its consequent, so that when one is 
reproduced the other is evoked also. Cause and effect are 
likewise in the category of belief in future experiences and 
existences——(3) Belief in future existences of which we have 
had experience demands that we have (a) an idea of that which 
we believe, and (b) an expectation that it will exist in the 
future. This idea of the thing which we are to make an object 
of belief is some reproduced experience and belief; so far, then, 
the case is the same as the last. Beyond this lies only expec- 
tation, the analysis of which it has been thought wiser to defer. 
Belief of this variety is a matter of expectation that we should 
have or shall have, under certain circumstances, experiences of 
which our past sentient life gives us an idea. (4) Belief is 
not confined to our own experience, past, present, or future. 
We believe also in the existence of many things, present, future, 
and past, which have never come within our own experience, 
and. which we do not expect to come within that experience. 
These beliefs are substantially that in a given condition of 
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circumstances we should have had certain experiences, or that 
in a given condition we shall have them. Here belief requires 
(a) an idea of the object, event, or fact to be believed ; () an 
idea of certain other objects, events, or facts, existing ante- 
cedently to the first idea; and (c) an expectation that certain 
experiences will occur. The idea both of the object and of the 
antecedent or conditional circumstance is a reproduction as a 
whole, or in its parts, of past experiences. The belief, therefore, 
seems as before to resolve itself into memory and expectation. 
But into this variety of belief there comes very prominently 
the element of testimony ; upon testimony depends altogether 
our belief in existences irrelevant to our own experience. Inas- 
much, however, as testimony enters into classes of objects of 
belief other than the one now before us, its consideration will 
be deferred to a separate paragraph soon to follow. 

Having touched upon the relations of belief to a present 
feeling or idea; having also noted as objects of belief real oc- 
currences which have happened to ourselves, and the existence 
of things present, past, and future, connected with our expe- 
rience and not connected with our experience; we may now 
add (a) future events and occurrences as happening to our- 
selves, and (b) events in general not happening to ourselves. 
The difference between events and existences is a difference 
not in the things themselves, but in the way of looking at them. 
It is the difference between succession and co-existence. An 
event is something happening ; events are things happening one 
after or before the other; these things happening are existences 
or at least experiences. Hence a belief in events is a belief in 
experiences or existences succeeding each other. Such a belief 
postulates a belief in experiences or existences and a succession. 
Succession is the only new circumstance, and a closer analysis 
would reveal that this also is involved in the former beliefs 
classified. Without going into any such examination, however, 
it is sufficiently evident that succession is cognised either as 
memory or expectation, and there is no succession without 
something succeeding something. Future events are looked 
forward to as happening to ourselves in expectation, representa- 
tive processes giving an idea of the event ; and events in general 
not happening to ourselves are believed as reproduced or ex- 
pected successions of experiences and existences. 

Upon testimony is founded belief in existences and events 
not cognised immediately. Testimony is also sometimes an aid 
to belief in what has been directly experienced. We can 
refresh our recollection of what has happened to us by means 
of testimony. In all cases belief in testimony necessitates the 
prior belief that the testimony is credible. I am told or have 
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evidence, as we say, that the President is to-day at Wash- 
ington, and I believe this as a fact. The belief rests upon the 
testimony of some friend who saw the President at Washington 
and came on to New York thereafter, or of a telegraphic 
despatch to a newspaper. In order to believe either, I must 
have the antecedent belief that my friend is trustworthy or 
that the newspaper is worthy of credit. Such beliefs as these 
latter are the results of a large portion of past experience. 
Having the belief, gathered from long experience, that certain 
kinds of testimony and testimony given under certain circum- 
stances are credible, I include this particular case under the 
generalisation I have made. Belief upon circumstantial evi- 
dence is of the same character. Past experience teaches that 
certain groups of circumstances indicate certain facts ; a present 
case is identified with those cases wherein the circumstances are 
of this certain character. If the case be transferred to the past 
and I say, I believe the President was at Washington last 
week Thursday; or if it be carried forward and belief be 
declared that the President will be there next month, no change 
is wrought in the conditions of believing the testimony. It all 
rests upon past experience of what has proved credible and 
incredible. Things believed on testimony, then, should not 
constitute a separate class of objects of belief, but testimony 
shogJjd be regarded as one of the means by which belief is 
reached, as a factor in the growth of belief. 

Finally, we believe in the truth of propositions. We believe, 
for instance, in the truth of the affirmation—‘ All men are 
mortal’. That is to say, we believe in the truth of the facts 
stated in the proposition, in this case a generalisation from past 
experience. We may believe also in the truth of the proposi- 
tion— The wicked will go into everlasting punishment’; this 
is likewise a belief in the truth of the facts asserted, in this case 
expected to happen in the future. All belief in the truth of 
propositions is belief in facts, that is existences or occurrences, 
within our experience or out of it; and both these cases have 
been reviewed. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the objects of disbelief 
are the same as the objects of belief. 

Incidentally to this cursory survey of the objects of belief, 
if it be comprehensive of all such objects, we find, therefore, 
that belief involves inextricably memory or representation, 
direct and conditional expectation of the future. This result 
will guide our thoughts into channels leading to the final con- 
clusions of our discussion. 

The term knowledge is used to indicate both the operation and 
the products of cognition; on account of which ambiguity, 
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among others, the term is sometimes misleading, and its use 
attended with confusion. In studying the nature of knowledge, 
however, it is tolerably evident that no progress can be made 
in understanding the products of cognition until we have first 
learned what is the process of cognition. Having ascertained, 
if such a thing be practicable, what the experience of cognition 
is, we shall be at no loss to apprehend what is an accumulation 
of cognitions, that is, what are the products of cognition. Our 
concern in this place is, then, first and principally with know- 
ledge as the process of knowing. Let us take any simple 
experience and endeavour to analyse it, to discover what are the 
elements of cognition. To avoid complications, let us suppose 
a tactual sensation, apart from sight, hearing, or inferior sensa- 
tion. For instance, let me conceive a simple contact with the 
back of my head, as if a person standing behind me should put 
his hand there gently. I have a feeling called a sensation : 
what is involved in that sensation? In the first place, there is 
involved a consciousness of difference. I recognise a feeling as 
different from the feeling I had a moment ago. If it were not 
different I should have no sensation at all in that place, but my 
experience would run on without my knowing that anything 
was upon my head. I feel a pressure where there was no 
pressure before, a warmth where there was less warmth pre- 
viously. In the second place, if there is any appreciable 
sensation, I am conscious also of an agreement, a similarity, or 
identity. In fact, 1 could not be conscious of a difference were 
I not also conscious of an agreement. A thing must be itself 
long enough for comparison in order to be said to be different 
from something else. When the hand strikes my head, I am 
conscious of a sensation continuing the same or similar from 
moment to moment. There is agreement or similarity of its 
parts. One can even go so far as to say that the term conscious- 
ness of difference has no meaning except with reference to a 
consciousness of agreement. Sameness and difference, like and 
unlike, are relative terms, either of which is devoid of signifi- 
cance without the other. So dependent is the one upon the 
other, though the two are distinct and antithetical, that con- 
sciousness of difference is made up of consciousness of agreement 
and consciousness of agreement made up of consciousness of 
difference. That sameness requires difference appears from the 
consideration that in order to establish a sameness a continuity 
must be made out, and a continuity implies distinguishable 
points ; but a point distinguishable is also separable, and to say 
that it is separable and distinguishable implies a difference from 
something from which it is distinguished and separated. That 
difference postulates sameness is evident from the fact already 
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suggested that while a comparison is made the terms must 
remain constant ; and constancy involves identity or similarity. 
Therefore, from whatever direction we approach the phenomena, 
there seems no escape from the conclusion that in the cognition 
of a sensation like that particularised,there is a consciousness of 
difference and a consciousness of agreement, neither of which 
can be merged in the other, and both of which are fundamental 
and primordial. In the third place, we are required to take 
formal notice of what already has been anticipated, namely, a 
consciousness of time ; and the fact that we have been obliged 
to make such anticipation proves the elementary character of 
the phenomenon. There must be some continuity of the sensa- 
tion occasioned by the hand on the back of my head, in order 
for me to distinguish any difference in feeling: in other words, 
in order for me to have a feeling. Furthermore, if time is 
necessary for a consciousness of difference and consciousness of 
difference is necessary for consciousness of agreement, time is 
also necessary for a consciousness of agreement. It does not 
appear possible to analyse this consciousness of time into either 
consciousness of agreement or consciousness of difference, for it 
is presupposed in both. There is no difference without a con- 
tinuance and no agreement without a continuance. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that if the experience of time be 
examined closely, agreement and difference will be found as 
much presupposed as is time for them. 1 apprehend the 
sensation of the hand on my head by its continuing appreciably. 
If it continues, there must be a past and a present at least. It 
must hence be divisible into moments; one moment is not the 
same identically with a moment which is past ; there is hence a 
difference. And yet the moments of time are similar and united 
in a whole of time, which is possible only through a conscious- 
ness of agreement. It can be said, therefore, that each of the 
three elements thus far found presupposes the others, but each 
one is itself ultimate. 

If now we may be satisfied that there is required for my 
cognition of a sensation coming from the toueh of a hand on 
the back of the head, a consciousness of time, agreement, and 
difference ; an interesting question arises, in the fourth place, in 
regard to what sort of process it is by which I am enabled to 
affirm that the sensation now experienced is the same with or 
different from a preceding one. The preceding sensation is past 
and gone, and I never have that sensation again, though I have 
another which I loosely say is the same, meaning that it is 
similar. Yet if a sensation be gone utterly, it is out of mind 
wholly and there is no way by which I can tell whether it is 
different from or like another sensation. Compasisons cannot 
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be made when there is only one term; in order to compare 
there must be something to compare with something. We are 
hence compelled to posit a mental representation of the sensa- 
tion had a moment ago, in order to declare that the sensation 
continues, that it is the same with or different from a present 
sensation. On scrutinising this mental representation to see if 
it cannot be decomposed into something else, a suspicion that 
it is so decomposable, might be generated by the discovery, 
which can be made, that this process of mental representation 
presupposes the three elements already brought out. For, if I 
am conscious that a sensation is represented, I must also be 
conscious that it is the same sensation I had before ; that it is 
the same implies that it is different from some other; and that 
it is a past sensation implies time—a sensation as continuing 
and as completed in the past. Is there, after all, anything new 
in this consciousness of representation? If we aver that there 
is not, the query above propounded is still unanswered, and the 
difficulty recurs with undiminished force. How can I compare 
a present with a past sensation to know that the two are alike 
or different until first the past sensation is restored? If I could 
compare something with nothing, the question might be answered: 
but till this can be done it seems unanswerable upon any hypo- 
thesis other than that the experience of representation is an ori- 
ginal, fundamental, unanalysable one. We shall, therefore, be 
justified in adding to the three elements of cognition heretofore 
found a fourth, which may be called consciousness of represen- 
tation. And we shall notice the same curious interdependence 
between the four elements thus ascertained which existed when 
there were only three. It has already been disclosed that repre- 
sentation involves agreement, difference, and time : it is in equal 
measure true that each one of the latter involves representation. 
This may be seen, once for all, in the phenomena of time. Con- 
tinuance means succession ; succession is something succeeding 
something. It cannot be known that the later something follows 
the earlier something, unless the latter leaves an impression, or 
is represented. Conceding then that consciousness of represen- 
tation is involved in consciousness of time, it must be allowed 
to be involved also in consciousness of agreement and difference, 
for the latter two are, as has been seen, themselves inexplicable 
without the presupposition of a consciousness of time. 

The manner in which the expression consciousness has been 
used to describe the elements of primary cognition, may perhaps 
excite comment. These elements have not been stated as merely 
difference, agreement, time, and representation (except for the 
purpose of abbreviation in a few instances) ; but as consciousness 
of difference, consciousness of agreement, consciousness of time, 
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consciousness of representation. It will now be explained why 
these collocations of words have been employed. When I feel 
and become cognisant of the pressure of the hand upon my head, 
I am cognisant of a difference, agreement, continuance, and re- 
presentation. That is to say, I am cognisant of a certain expe- 
rience which I refer to myself as an actor or sufferer. This cog- 
nition is no cognition if J do not cognise. Underneath all is the 
Ego, the J which experiences, the J which knows. We mean 
then in using the term consciousness of agreement, for example, 
an apprehension of agreement by self, a reference of the expe- 
rience to self. This reference is not itself a consciousness of 
agreement alone, for it is the J that is conscious of the agree- 
ment, and J am conscious that it is the J which is conscious of 
agreement. In other words, there is consciousness of an under- 
lying something, which all these varieties of consciousness pre- 
suppose. A similar ine of remark may be made to show that 
this reference of an experience to a self is not the same thing as 
consciousness of difference, time, or representation, but is pre- 
supposed in each of them. It is then incumbent upon us to add 
a fifth, and, if possible, still more fundamental, element to the 
others thus far elicited. This might perhaps be termed a con- 
sciousness of self; but the name se/f or Ego is the only mark we 
have to indicate subject-mind, a subject which is always be- 
hind every mental exercise and which never can be reached, but 
eludes all circumscription. And inasmuch as in the study of 
mind we are thus forced to objectify mind, some term which 
should point clearly and unqualifiedly to the fact of such objec- 
tification would seem a desideratum. The phrase consciousness 
of power is, perhaps, better calculated than any other to express 
this fundamental consciousness, especially as it can be charac- 
terised and distinguished readily as active and passive, thus cor- 
responding to the two modes of mental experience, and as, in ad- 
dition, it suggests analogy and at the same time makes anti- 
thesis with force, which is the ultimate of ultimates in the world 
of not-mind, In the fifth place, then, we write down conscious- 
ness of power as an element of cognition. It has just been ob- 
served that this consciousness is postulated in all the other 
elements, and it does not need detailed exposition to reveal the 
fact that consciousness of power in its turn demands the other 
four. This can be demonstrated as in the preceding case. Cer- 
tainly the consciousness of power implies the consciousness of 
something continuing ; and continuance presupposes representa- 
tion, agreement, and difference. 

There are, therefore, in the cognition of a simple tactual sen- 
sation, five elements, which cannot be analysed further, cannot 
be sublimated into each other (though all seem to rest upon 
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the last), and cannot be separated from each other. This, I 
think, exhausts the matter so far as the particular experience 
in question is concerned. It still remains to ask whether all 
cognition is the same, or whether in any cognition there is 
aught more or other than what has been found. I feel confident 
there is not: but inasmuch as no opportunity exists within the 
limits of this essay, to go into a very full examination of special 
varieties of cognition, I shall be obliged, after taking up two or 
three which might present difficulties, to throw upon other minds 
the burden of seeking and bringing forward a cognition in which 
is something more than, or something different from, what has 
been pointed out. 

So far as can be determined, our earliest cognitions do not 
occur in connection with sensations of the character of that just 
used as an illustration. The feelings of which that is a type 
seem to come upon the passive mind; our first cognitions pro- 
ceed from the mind’s activity. Energy is put forth in movement 
and meeting with resistance, consciousness is evoked. But still, 
allowing this, there is no difference in the elements of cognition 
from the case of experience of a sensation. Suppose a child 
putting out his arm and striking some resisting substance, as the 
mother’s breast. At the point of resistance, a difference is gen- 
erated in consciousness between the impinging energy and the 
force which opposes it. Having given a consciousness of differ- 
ence, all the other elements posited can be deduced by a pro- 
cess of examination like that just concluded. 

The general discrimination of self from not-self develops also 
the same elements brought out in cognising a simple sensa- 
tion. This discrimination probably is first made upon some such 
experience as that last-mentioned. Such a discrimination 
obviously requires consciousness of difference, for discrimination 
means making a difference or differentiating. It also necessitates 
consciousness of a personal identity from moment to moment. 
This knowledge of personal identity is not attained without cog- 
nition that I am the same self which had a certain experience a 
moment ago. There arises here precisely the same difficulty 
which arose in considering how to explain the ability to decide 
whether a sensation experienced in the past moment, and which 
is gone, is the same as that experienced in the present moment. 
How can we compare something present with something absent ? 
In the case of personal identity, as in the case of identity of sen- 
sations, I can advance no other explanation than may be found 
in the fact of an original and primordial consciousness of repre- 
sentation. Conceding this, all the other elements take their 
places without confusion, and the five seem to exhaust the cog- 
nition. In cognising personal identity, we objectify ourself and 
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the cognition is as much cognition of an object as is the cognition 
of a sensation. Subject-mind cannot be brought within the limi- 
tations of thought. 

Let us now suppose that instead of having a sensation of a 
hand upon my head, I have only a recollection of such a sensa- 
tion ; in other words, an idea of such an experience. Here the 
cognition is duplex. In the first place there is a presentative 
cognition of the idea itself. I know I am having a certain expe- 


rience. In this appreciable experience of having an idea, cogni- 


tion is evidently of the same character as in having an original 
sensation. I am conscious of a difference between the idea and 
a preceding experience; of an identity of the idea with itself; 
of a representation from instant to instant in order that there 
may be any identification ; a consciousness of time ; and a con- 
sciousness of a power evolving and sustaining the idea. So far 
the experience, though involving representation, is comparatively 
presentative. But cognition goes further. I cognise the fact 
that the whole ideal experience is itself a representation of what 
I have had antecedently. I know it to be a copy or reproduc- 
tion of a past experience. Now what is involved in this cogni- 
tion? In reply it may be said that at the outset there is a re- 
semblance or an agreement between the copy and the original. 
Furthermore, the copy is not the same as the original; that is, 
there is a difference between them. Thirdly, there is a distinct 
consciousness that the original is represented. Fourthly, there 
is a consciousness of continuance of the experience: and, fifthly, 
a consciousness of a power reproducing and suffering the repro- 
duction. Thus we have over again the elements of cognition of 
a sensation, and we do not seem to be able to get beyond them. 

Again, I have many ideas which, in their entirety, do not re- 
present any sensational experience. The mind has a tendency to 
associate similar and contiguous impressions, These cohere, call 
each other up in representation, separate and segregate, forming 
out of fused parts of past experiences new wholes which are not 
as wholes copies of any real experience. In these cases of new 
combinations the effect is something like that of an original pre- 
sentation. It is cognised as something different from a sensation, 
and yet a copy of no particular sensation, though its parts are 
copies of past sensations or portions of past sensations. Let us 
assume, for illustration, that in the process of association there 
comes into the mind the idea of an animal with the body of a 
sheep, and the head and neck of a man. This, we say, is a crea- 
tion of the imagination. In this experience we have a cognition 
of the idea as a distinct continuing idea; this needs no further 
explanation. Besides, there is consciousness of a representation 
of that experience we call the body of a sheep ; also of that which 
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we call the head of a man. We know that both these are repro- 
ductions of past experience. But when the two are associated 
together, we have no consciousness of the whole being a repro- 
duction of any thing we have ever seen. There does not, how- 
ever, seem to be any explanation why we are conscious in the 
one case of representation, and why we are not conscious of it 
in the second case, except by stating the fact. Similarly with 
every product of imagination: the parts which make up the idea 
are always representative, often highly so; by differences of collo- 
cation wholes are produced which are not, as wholes, represen- 
tative but presentative ideas. Out of new combinations of 
materials furnished by experience, wholes emerge which are not 
copies of experience. The process of association by which these 
results are accomplished is not a new or different power of the 
mind involving new elements of cognition from those already 
considered, The process, the manner of succession, the course 
of representation, has its own laws based upon the observed 
order and sequence of representations, which laws do not con- 
cern us here, inasmuch as they are relatively secondary laws of 
mind. There must first be cognition before there is association 
of cognition. 

It seems, then, that every experience induces a modification of 
mind more or less permanent, by which the recurrence of that 
experience is possible, and by which, when it recurs, that return 
is known as a representation of past experience. It is known 
immediately, and the cognition of it as representative is pri- 
mordial and ultimate. The mind also, in the process and 
sequence of representations, in effect consolidates and imtegrates 
experiences into new wholes which present themselves as units, 
upon which in turn, as if wholly original, the mental forces 
operate to preserve and represent. 

We have now arrived at a point where we are better able to 
understand belief; and if the foregoing analysis has been suc- 
cessful, the true location of belief will have been more or less 
definitely suggested. In our prior enumeration of the objects of 
belief, we found belief to be interfused with memory and expec- 
tation. Bringing together the results of this examination, and 
the analysis of the elements of cognition, just finished, it will not 
be unsafe to assume that the terms memory and consciousness of 
representation cover essentially the same ground. Memory is the 

name given to the power or ability to recall events ; recollection 
is the name given properly to the act of remembering. Conscious- 
ness of representation applies both to a given consciousness in a 
particular act of representation, and to the consciousness of a 
general and continual process of representation going on and 
having gone on in our experience, that is, the consciousness of 
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a power or ability to remember or represent, expectation being 
postulated with it. If we are permitted thus to identify memory 
and consciousness of representation, we shall be able to assert 
that so far as we have made out belief to be memory, so far also 
we have shown that it is consciousness of representation. We 
shall hence be spared the necessity of giving further illustration 
of the fact that belief falls in with consciousness of represen- 
tation. 

We have also found, however, that belief inheres in expecta- 
tion. It is important then to settle the position of expectation 
and make clear what is the experience thereof. To explain 
belief by the word expectation is not of very much avail, for it 
would be a difficult task to explain expectation without belief. 
Nevertheless attention to the general laws of association for a 
ioment will enable us to see more precisely what is meant by 
expectation, Granting the fact (which has been proven abund- 
antly by a number of psychologists) that certain associations 
tend to inseparableness and become inseparable, one important 
step in elucidation is taken. Let us make use of a simple illus- 
tration: I believe that the sun rose yesterday morning. This is 
a representation of an experience that occurred to me yesterday. 
With this represented experience (and with the original also) is 
associated the representation of another and another and another 
—numerous experiences, a series, of the same sort. I have a re- 
collection of certain divisions of time past which I denominate 
mornings. Whenever I think of one of these divisions, there 
arises, inseparably connected with it, the idea of the others. 1 
fullow along the line backward and never reach the end. When 
I think of a last morning (that is last in the series), the associa- 
tion of another still beyond rears itself. I then return over the 
same line till I come to yesterday. The association of this morn- 
ing springs up as still more recent. The idea of this morning by 
irresistible association brings forth the idea of another morning, 
which is the idea of a future; and from that the process goes 
forward without end in the same manner as in the opposite direc- 
tion. I distinguish this idea of a to-morrow morning from the 
ilea of a yesterday morning by the particular consciousness of 
representation which is involved with the idea of yesterday, and 
absent from the idea of to-morrow. I recognise the idea of yes- 
terday as a reproduction of an actual experience past and gone. 
The idea of to-morrow I recognise as a copy of that actual expe- 
rience, but without the representation of its having actually oc- 
curred, Now when I review my experience of mornings, I find 
inseparably associated therewith the idea of the sun rising. | 
have a consciousness, too, of a representation of the fact that the 
sun actually rose, and I witnessed it on each of those occasions. 
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(It is not necessary to take into account days of obscuration and 
late rising.) Therefore, as the idea of a to-morrow morning 
occurs, there is united with it the association of myself as wit- 
nessing the sun rise, or witnessing it having risen. This is ex- 
pectation or belief that the sun wil rise to-morrow. 

So also the process is similar when I believe a thing will happen 
to me of which I have had no experience. I believe I shall go 
across the ocean to London ; a place which I have never visited, 
having never been beyond the seas. In order to have such a 
belief, I must have a distinct idea of going to London. This 
idea is derived from past experience. Upon testimony I believe 
that others have gone to London, and, recognising myself as 
similar to others, I attach the idea of myself to the idea of going 
to London. Certain circumstances as pleasure of travel, or calls 
of business, make me desire to go to London. I have an incipient 
volition to go. If there be no opposing considerations sufficient 
to deter, I form the intention of going. My past experience has 
been that whatever I have intended to do (which any one may 
do) I have more or less regularly done. Accordingly, I class 
this intention with other intentions fulfilled, and transfer by 
association the idea of a fulfilment of intention to the idea of 
going to London. I then say, I believe I shall go to London, or 
] expect to go. There is no new element of cognition intro- 
duced ; there is only a peculiar arrangement of cognitions. 

Again, we may take the belief in death, to come to me in 
common with other men. This belief arises from a common ob- 
servation of certain phenomena called death, as occurring to all 
sentient beings, with which class I associate myself. Many men 
of whom I have heard have died ; the number of those who have 
died is vastly in excess of those now living. The associations of 
death thus come to be connected with all men, and with myself 
among the number. I believe, therefore, that I shall die. But 
I recognise the ideas as divested of the representation which is 
present when an actuality, an event already happened, returns 
in idea. 

Conditional expectation furnishes a higher complication of 
association, but does not bring in any new elements. ‘I expect 
to go to Boston, if John goes’—requires an idea of John going 
antecedently, and an idea of myself going consequently. My in- 
tention to go depends upon his going. My belief is, that I shall 
go—not absolutely, but after some other event shall have taken 
place. These various ideas are made up of representative mate- 
rial; the expectation involves a difference in order and associa- 
tion, but postulates the same elements of cognition as in recol- 
lection. So also where a belief is generated in connection with 
a condition contrary to fact; ‘If John -had gone to Boston, I 
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should have gone ’—may be analysed roughly, as follows: John 
did not go to Boston ; I did not go; it was possible for John to 
go; it was possible for me to go; J ohn’s antecedent going made 
it desirable for me to go, and associated with his going I had 
a desire and intention to go; my intentions in the past similar to 
this have been fulfilled generally ; the idea of myself going under 
certain circumstances is associated with the idea that those cir- 
cumstances did not exist (though possible), and that I did not 
go. I declare, therefore, ‘I believe I should have gone’. My 
expectation thus appears to be a combination of representations, 
That John did not go and that I did not go are both representa- 
tions ; that it was possible for John and possible for me to go are 
beliefs coming from past experience ; the association between my 
intention to go and his going is representative ; the generalisa- 
tion in regard to fulfilment of intention is also representative ; 
and so forth. Expectation, then, seems to be nothing more, in- 
tellectually considered, than representations of past experiences, 
associated together.in certain peculiar modes. 

The state called expectation is further marked by a volitional 
condition of preparedness to act, indicating desire, intention, or 
resolution. This does not constitute the belief, which depends 
more directly upon the associations, but varies with the strength 
of the associations and of emotion accompanying the same; and 
as the volitional impulse varies, so the expectation is said to be 
stronger or weaker. This determination toward action seems an 
essential characteristic of expectation. 

From what has been elicited thus far, it follows that conscious- 
ness of representation is a fundamental element in the act of be- 
lieving. But it has been shown in some detail that conscious- 
ness of representation involves and presupposes consciousness of 
agreement, consciousness of difference, consciousness of time, and 
consciousness of power. Each one of these four, consequently, 
must be postulated also as primitive elements in believing. And 
the examination thus far conducted reveals no other intellectual 
constituents, nor is it easy to suggest any other. We shall be 
— then to the conclusion that these are the ultimate facts of 

elief. 

But now an apparently serious objection will, undoubtedly, 
be made. According to this analysis, it will be said, to 
believe and to know are precisely the same thing; both have 
exactly the same constitution. To believe is to be conscious of 
representation, agreement, time, and so forth; equally so is to 
know. In answer, it may be urged that because a power has a 
certain and uniform constitution, it does not follow that all its 
exercises are the same; and if there be exhibited two quite dissi- 
milar or two opposed phenomena, we are not wholly precluded 
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from ascribing to them a common origin. They may be the 
obverse of each other. The differences may be in the attendant 
circumstances, and not in the source. It is very evident that, 
when using language accurately, ‘to know’ does not mean the 
same thing as ‘to believe’. But,-so far as we are able to make 
out, the process, the act is, in the two cases, absolutely identical. 
We must look, therefore, for the real difference to that upon 
which the mental process is exercised, or to the manner of its 
exercise. And it will not take us long to discover that difference. 

Let us discard for the moment the words knowledge and belief, 
and signify the act of mental apprehension by the term cognition. 
In order that there may be cognition, there must be something 
cognised. That which is cognised is broadly distinguished as 
presentative and representative. Accordingly, we may distin- 
guish cognition into presentative and representative cognition. 
Now it is true that there is no presentative cognition that does 
not also involve representative ; and no representative cognition 
that does not involve presentative: but there is a preponderance 
of one over the other. There are times, as when great strength 
of feeling prevails and the mind is engrossed with a powerful 
sensation, when the state of cognition is a conspicuously presen- 
tative one ; there are other times, as in a train of reflection undis- 
turbed, when the presentative side of the experience is mostly 
underneath and the representative in the ascendant. In proportion 
as cognition is presentative we are said to know; in proportion 
as it is representative we are said to believe. Cognition, viewed 
on its presentative side, is knowledge ; on its representative side 
is belief. In other words, belief varies as the representative ele- 
ment. These statements are in full accord with the results of 
the foregoing analyses. Belief exists in expectation, which is a 
highly representative experience; in the reproduction of all sorts 
of past experiences simple and complex ; but is not ascribed to 
the experiences of sensations, or of ideas, as ideal presentations. 
If then we were asked to define believing, we could say that it 
is representative cognition, or more exactly, perhaps, the cogni- 
tion of an experience as representative. To call it the cognition 
of a representative experience would not answer the purpose, 
for such a cognition might be a knowing if it merely took cog- 
nisance of an experience, which happened to be representative. 
When, however, it cognises the experience as representative, the 
cognition is a believing. 

More clearly still appears then the intimate connection be- 
tween knowledge and belief. They are not only the same in 
elementary constitution, but they exist concurrently, and one is 
necessary to the existence of the other. They are the obverse 
of each other. We have seen that there.is no cognition without 
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representation, and every representation involves belief; and 
there is no representation without presentation, so that all be- 
lieving involves knowing. The two are primordial and comple- 
mentary. The same interdependence is observable when know- 
ledge and belief are regarded as products. Knowledge as a pro- 
duct is the accumulated body of cognitions which form the 
mind’s function. These cognitions are representative mainly, 
and composed of representations. The stock of knowledge is 
hence made up by many acts of believing, and is itself a vast 
congeries and aggregate of beliefs. No antithesis should be made, 
therefore, between knowledge and beliefs as products. Our beliefs 
are a part of our knowledge and by far the greater part. 

The differences in what is commonly termed the intensity of 
belief furnish confirmation of the views here maintained. Some 
of our beliefs we are accustomed to regard as very strong ; others 
we consider exceedingly weak. I have a maximuin of confidence 
that to-night will be succeeded by morning, or that the stone I 
throw up will fall to the ground. I have a moderate degree of 
trust that the morrow will be fair and cloudless ; a small degree 
of belief that a stone thrown by me will strike a bird on the fence 
top. I believe weakly that Captain John Smith had his reputed 
adventure with Pocahontas. An inquiry as to the explanation 
of grades in the intensity of belief elicits only the fact that the 
difference is a difference in strength of representation. This 
strength of representation may be either a tenacity of union be- 
tween two associations by virtue of which they become more or 
less inseparable, or it may be reproduced strength of feeling con- 
nected with the experience. I may believe, implicitly, that my 
mother whipped me on a given occasion. The circumstances of 
the whipping are reproduced with great vividness, and there is 
a representation of the feelings then experienced to a degree suf- 
ficient to cause cringing, anxiety and distress. Particular asso- 
ciations call out strong forms of emotion which attach to those 
associations and are represented; these emotions hence attend 
our beliefs and make them stronger or weaker, as we say. The 
intensity, however, is intensity of feeling accompanying the asso- 
ciations, and does not constitute the associations, nor does it 
constitute the belief. In such cases, by intensity of belief is 
meant intensity of feeling concomitant with belief. In the other 
class the term strength of belief indicates the strength of the 
associations. In the example of Captain John Smith and Poca- 
hontas above cited the belief, whatever it is, rests upon testimony. 
I first read the story of John Smith and Pocahontas at a very early 
age in some history. I had been told by my parents or other 
instructors that what was related in this history was true, and 
my uniform experience had been that my instructors and parents 
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told the truth. Accordingly, I believed the story in question. I 
read the same given as fact in other books, and every time I 
thought of the incident there was represented a strong associa- 
tion between the story and an actual occurrence of the facts 
therein stated. My belief, therefore, was strong in the truth of 
the narration. But a few years ago I met with considerable 
sceptical criticism of those accounts. The former association 
was weakened thereby, and now when the narrative is brought 
before me, the association between the story and actual fact is 
weak ; in the same measure my belief is weak. So also my uni- 
form experience has been that night is followed by day; with 
the thought of night is reproduced inevitably the association of 
day. On the contrary, the idea of a cloudless day is not repre- 
sented with certainty. My experience has not been that days 
are uniformly cloudless; many of them have been just the 
reverse. The belief then is more or less variable, according as 
I see certain signs which evoke past associations of various de- 
grees of strength pointing on the one hand to cloudiness, and on 
the other to clear sky for the morrow. The same principles 
obtain in the other examples. My experience of gravitation is 
uniform ; my experience of the certainty of my aim has been 
variable. In the one case there are strong associations growing 
out of the uniformity; in the other the associations are weak, 
because of the variations of experience. My belief is dependent 
upon these uniformities and variations of association, waxing and 
waning with them. 

The word belief, or its verb, is sometimes employed to express 
a less degree of certainty than the word knowledge, or its asso- 
ciated words. I ask a person if he knows a certain thing, and 
he answers: ‘I do not know it, but I believe it’; intending 
thereby that he is not so certain of the thing in question as if 
he knew it. In all such instances, I apprehend, the speaker 
makes a distinction, by which he includes under the term know- 
ledge the “things we see,” and the things seen remembered, 
while belief is of things to which testimony is borne. A very 
little reflection must convince one that both this distinction, and 
any assumed difference of certitude between knowledge and be- 
lief are vulgar errors born of and breeding confusion. In the first 
place, the line between believing and knowing is not correctly 
drawn ; there is as truly belief in remembering one’s own expe- 
rience as in relying upon testimony of other people to what one 
has not one’s self witnessed. And secondly, while it is very often 
true that belief on testimony is less reliable than the remem- 
brance of a personal experience, it is equally the fact that, in 
many cases, a direct experience and remembrance are not, ob- 
jectively considered, as trustworthy as an opinion based on tes- 
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timony. I believe that the city of Paris exists; this is, in my 
case, a belief on testimony. I believe that I called with my 
father on Oliver Wendell Holmes, when I was six or seven years 
old. In my recollection of what occurred at so early an age, I 
might readily be mistaken and confound the experience of some- 
body else with my own. This is not of infrequent occurrence. 
Prof. Bain (Emotions, &c., p. 535) cites an instance of a late dis- 
tinguished man who had sometime before his death, at a great 
age, declared positively that he had seen Mirabeau in London, 
though the known facts of Mirabeau’s history were entirely 
against him. But my belief in the existence of Paris may rest 
upon an immense weight of testimony in regard to which the 
probability of error is infinitesimally small. Such a belief is 
more trustworthy than are many beliefs from remembered expe- 
rience. And, subjectively, there is exactly the same degree of 
certitude created by a state of belief as by one called of know- 
ledge. We are accustomed to consider that there is no higher 
degree of certainty than of things immediately present to our 
senses. True enough: but without the assurance that I saw a 
second ago the tree I am looking at now, my present certainty 
of sight falls to pieces from lack of continuity. The certainty 
that I saw the tree a second ago is a certainty of belief. Belief 
and knowledge, therefore, are alike as to certitude, varying 
equally and according to the same laws. We are not more cer- 
tain of a thing, because we know it than because we believe it, 
nor the converse. Certainty depends upon the union and inte- 
gration of associations ; a strong association begets certainty, a 
weak one uncertainty ; and associations involve both knowledge 
and belief. The popular antithesis as to certitude between know- 
ledge and belief is hence wholly fallacious. It would lead to 
much less misapprehension, if instead of saying to indicate my 
assurance ‘I know it,’ I should say, ‘I am certain of it; and 
if to denote a less degree of certainty, in place of the expression 
‘T believe it, I should employ some qualifying phrases as ‘I am 
not quite certain of it,’ or ‘I am tolerably (or moderately) sure 
of it’. It is quite hopeless, however, to relieve language of am- 
biguities or to purify its use by suggestion, no matter how patent 
may be the imperfection or misuse. Augean stables could more 
easily be cleansed with a hose-pipe. 

Before summing up I will advert again to some of the views 
mentioned at the beginning, and first of all Prof. Bain’s. This 
psychologist lays down as “the genuine, the unmistakeable 
criterion of belief,” “ preparedness to act upon what we affirm ”. 
But how can my belief in what is past be considered prepared- 
ness to act when there is no occasion for action? He answers 
by saying—“I believe that I yesterday ran up against a wall to 
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keep out of the way of a carriage. I have no disposition to do 
anything in consequence of that conviction; yet I call it a 
conviction and not a mere notion, because I am affected by it 
in the same way as I am by another recollection that I do act 
upon. I feel that if there were any likelihood of being jammed 
up in that spot again, I should not go that way if I could help 
it, which is quite enough to show that in believing my memory, 
1 have still a reference to action more or less remote.” It may 
well be doubted whether the thought that I should avoid such 
an experience if I could, has anything to do with the state of 
belief; the belief is complete without that. The mere recollec- 
tion of the circumstance is sufficient for belief. I may have no 
more thought of avoiding than is necessitated by the represen- 
tation of my own efforts to get away at the time I was jammed 
up; I may not even have that and yet believe. Moreover, 
supposing while I stood in the narrow passage-way a stone had 
fallen upon my foot: the pain would have generated a “ pre- 
paredness to act,” would have demanded action; and yet the 
experience would have been an entirely presentative one, a 
matter of knowledge and not of belief. We might as well say, 
then, that “preparedness to act” is a criterion of knowledge. 
So far as I am able to make out, “ preparedness to act,” in Prof. 
Bain’s view, means nothing more than incipient volition in the 
forms of desire, intention, resolution, and the like; and these 
certainly are no more attendant upon belief than upon know- 
ledge. Of course it may be freely allowed that volition is 
present in all mental experience ; that every state of conscious- 
ness has its volitional side. So far forth then as all mental 
states involve belief and all have a volitional side tending 
toward activity, so far and no further is preparedness to act 
associated with belief and the latter with the former. This is 
the modicum of truth in Prof. Bain’s idea. But to make such a 
determination toward action the fest of belief is unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive; it does not explain anything. Even in 
expectation with reference to which the phrase has a force not 
elsewhere obtained, the belief is after all a matter of representa- 
tion, which is conceivably separable from the volitional impetus 
existing in expectation, although the latter be present also. 
The expectation that I shall go to Philadelphia depends upon a 
number of representative beliefs, the union of which generates 
this particular belief and which carry with them a volitional 
impulse though the latter is not an essential element in the 
belief any farther than volition is essential to all cognition. A 
state of weak belief, so called, may be as completely and 
perfectly belief as if it were stronger, though in the former case 
it does not develop with it the preparedness to act which it 
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does in the latter. An affirmation involves belief, which 7s 
belief in all essential qualities, though we may not be prepared 
to act on what we affirm. In fine, Prof. Bain does not seem to 
me to be as successful in his attempt to ally belief with activity 
principally as are those who regard it mainly as an intellectual 
state, and he himself recently seems to incline to the latter 
view (Ment. and Mor. Science, Note in Appendix). 

Nor is one satisfied with Prof. Bain’s factor of a “ primitive 
credulity”. To say that belief is founded upon primitive 
credulity means no more than that knowledge is founded on 
primitive cognition. If, however, as we may possibly suppose, 
he intends in this language to affirm that belief is a primordial 
experience, he has enunciated an important truth ; but it is to 
be regretted that he did not make his meaning a little clearer. 
He seeks to support “ primitive credulity ” as a leading element 
in belief by calling attention to what he considers the fact that 
“belief is distinguished when we suffer the shock of a contra- 
diction, a check, or disappointment in some career of activity ”. 
Apparently he means that we believe everything without 
knowing that we believe, till we are contradicted and our 
confidence receives a shock. Then from repeated disappoint- 
ments scepticism is produced, and we have “two opposing 
tendencies—primitive credulity and acquired scepticism”. The 
fair inference from his statements is that “ acquired scepticism” 
is not belief at all, but the opposite of belief. Now, if the 
preceding examination has been a thorough one, it will be 
evident that this acquired scepticism is not explicable except 
under the supposition that it also involves and requires belief. 
In early childhood I believed what everybody told me; when 
any person theretofore unknown told me anything, I reproduced 
past experience of the truth of whatever had been told me, and 
in accordance therewith I believed the new comer’s statement. 
But presently I found that something told me was not true. 
An association was then started between a story told and a state 
of facts contrary. Not being more fortunate than the generality 
of mankind, I soon had a shock of these latter experiences. 
Accordingly, when a person now tells me something, I have a 
representation of various cases where there is an accordance 
between what is told me and the fact, on the one hand; and on 
the other, a representation of various cases where there was a 
non-accordance between what was told me and the fact. In 
regard to the former, I believe that I did meet with such 
accordant experiences ; in regard to the latter I believe that I 
was in such ways deceived. Both are matters of belief and I 
am at a loss whether to associate the present tale with the one 
class or the other. Associations pulling in opposite directions 
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create a state of uncertainty and perplexity. Doubt is not the 
absence of belief but the opposition of beliefs ; as association 
widens its range they continually contradict each other, creating 
as far as action is concerned wavering and hesitation. With 
this differentiation of associations and the following integration 
belief is all the time and all the way through involved and is 
never absent. The conflict of motives to action occasions 
deliberation and in that deliberation the component parts of 
thought are beliefs in one direction and another, varying 
according to remembered experiences, drawing this way and 
the other and every way, until the strongest set of beliefs over- 
powers the others, and determines action. Where the stock of 
represented experiences is smallest, there the credulity is 
greatest—not, however, because there is more belief, but because 
there is less ; that is to say, because there are represented fewer 
beliefs in experience and there is less contradiction of experi- 
ences. So incredulity or scepticism indicates not a small 
number of beliefs but a large number; so large that they 
balance and hold each other in check. Is there then no 
opposite to the state of belief? it may be asked. I answer, 
no more than there is to a state of knowledge. The term 
ignorance may express the opposite of both: but this must be 
taken in a limited sense; we are never in a state of absolute 
ignorance. Perhaps wnbelief might be used as an opposite of 
belief, if its meaning of simple absence of belief could be 
preserved and it is not confounded with disbelief, which is 
belief in a contrary or contradictory. This word, however, 
must be employed qualifiedly, with regard to some specific 
object or objects of belief. We are never in our conscious 
experience, out of a state of belief; although we are not always 
believing the same thing, or believing in the same degree of 
association, or with the same associates of feeling and volition. 

Prof. Bain is quite right in placing as a necessary element in 
belief, “some cognisance of the order of nature”. But the 
order of nature is nothing more than our uniform experience 
in certain directions by which inseparable associations are 
generated and represented continually in our mental life. As 
these representations are made, we believe ; and in proportion 
to the strength and uniformity of such associations our belief 
is strong. 

The question may again force itself upon our attention at 
this point—Is not after all belief, as James Mill thought, simply 
inseparable association? The reply must be in the negative, 
because there is belief when the associations are not inseparable. 
But may it not be at least association and nothing more ? 
Still the answer must be, no. It is not association because it is 
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presupposed in order that there may be any association at all.“ 
A careful reperusal of the earlier of these pages, wherein I en- 
deavour to show that belief is involved in every representation, 
and that no cognition and hence no association is accomplished 
without consciousness of representation, will be sufficient, I 
think, to satisfy this query, without further repetition on my 
part. Again, therefore, we are brought to the conclusion that 
belief is primordial and an original part of cognition. 

If this article falls under the eye of anyone not familiar with 
Prof. Bain’s works, I hope he will not infer from what I have 
said that this author has any particular theory of belief which 
he is bent on upholding. No man is more thoroughly and 
impartially an observer and chronicler of facts than Prof. Bain, 
and no objection is here offered to the large mass of facts 
collected by him but only to some aspects under which he 
seems to regard them. The criticisms here passed are not at 
all for the purpose of creating an impression of the inferiority 
of Prof. Bain’s results of study. It is not too much to assert 
that psychology proper owes more to him than to any other 
person living or dead. But upon this particular topic, I cannot 
help thinking that J. S. Mill saw the way a little more clearly ; 
and, if we may judge from what he has given us, it can hardly 
be doubted that, had he turned his attention chiefly to psycho- 
logy, he would have left little to be done on this subject by any 
one who should succeed him. 

I am unable to discover in Mr. Sully’s idea of the origin of 
belief anything more than cognition of experience as representa- 
tive. He considers that in “ the partial reproduction of a past 
sensation by the medium of a present idea felt to be like it, one 
seems to find the origin of the oldest and most simple form of 
belief. For, as sure as this experience becomes possible, and the 
present idea and the absent sensation are distinguished, it seems 
certain that the mind would fall into the attitude of belief with 
respect to the absent sensation. In other words, if the infant 
could fully describe to us its state of mind, it might not improb- 
ably do so by saying, ‘There is something in my mind that 
carries thought away to another thing brighter and better than 
itself, which thing is not exactly in my mind just now, but yet 
seems near and ready to enter it’. In the inexplicable fact that 
a present idea carries on its face the mark of its origin, and 
reminds of the sensation which preceded it, we appear to have the 
last accessible stage in the history of belief. Belief and memory 
in the sense of the idea pointing to the absent sensation, appear 
to be mutually involved in this unanalysable mental process, 
neither being conceivable apart from the other.” This passage 
exhibits Mr, Sully’s views as well as does any. His position is 
22 
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substantially the same as that of J. S. Mill in the latter’s 
conclusion of a radical difference between an idea as such and 
a remembered occurrence. The whole drift of Mr. Spencer’s 
thought would seem to be in the same direction, and such as to 
authorise just these conclusions, though I am not aware that he 
has gone into any exhaustive special discussion of belief. Prof. 
Bain also, in one place, allows, I think, the same state of things 
contended for by Mr. Mill and Mr. Sully, when he asserts a 
normal power of distinguishing,—“(1) a sensation; (2) an idea of 
what has been a sensation, or actuality ; and (3) an idea of what 
has never been a sensation, but is artificial, though constructed 
out of sensations” (motions and the Will, p. 533). All these 
expressions seem to point to the results—(1) That belief is 
something original and primordial; and (2) that belief is 
involved in some way essentially with the representative power 
and representation. Mr. Sully occupies himself principally with 
the conditions of the varying directions and intensities of belief, 
giving up all attempt “to resolve the phenomenon into more 
primitive modes of mental activity”. Into this field we are not 
called upon to follow him, as our present concern is not with 
tracing the growth and ramifications of belief, but with a study 
of its sources and genesis. 

In conclusion, we may condense the results of this examina- 
tion into the following enunciations :— 

First. Knowledge is a product resulting from a process of 
knowing: Belief is a product resulting from a process of be- 
lieving. The products are explained by the processes ; having 
one piece of Knowledge or Belief, the rest is but an accumulation 
of things which have the same constitution. 

Second. Every act of cognition, from the earliest to the 
latest, involves five undecomposable elements, each of which 
presupposes and is presupposed in all the others, namely, 
Consciousness of Difference, Consciousness of Agreement, 
Consciousness of Time, Consciousness of Representation, Con- 
sciousness of Power. Every act of Believing, from the earliest 
to the latest, involves precisely the same elements. 

Third. Knowing and Believing are present, then, with the 
dawn of consciousness, and in every subsequent act of cognition. 
There is no Knowing without Believing, and no Believing 
without Knowing. There is no Knowledge without Belief, and 
no Belief without Knowledge. 

Fourth. From the beginning of consciousness, cognition pro- 
ceeds in two broadly marked divisions, Presentative Cognition 
and Representative Cognition ; the former referring to present 
experience, the latter to reproduced experience. This division, 
however, is only relative, for every Presentative Cognition 
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involves and requires Representation, and every Representative 
has a Presentive element. 

Fifth. Belief is allied with Representative Cognition, varying 
with the degree of representation ; where the Representative 
element is in the ascendant, the state of consciousness is said to 
be more of Belief than of Knowledge, and where the Presenta- 
tive element is prevailing, it is said to be more of Knowledge 
than of Belief. Believing may be described as the conscious- 
ness of an experience as representative. This is as near an 
approach to a definition as is here attempted. 

Sixth. The term intensity, as applied to Belief, has no more 
relevancy than if applied to Knowledge. What is ordinarily 
termed intensity of belief is either close union of associated 
ideas, or strength of feeling accompanying the reproduction of 
experiences. As feeling accompanies every cognitive experience, 
being another side of that experience, so feeling accompanies 
every experience of Belief and every act of Believing. 

Seventh. As every cognitive experience has also a volitional 
side, so also every state of Believing has a volitional aspect. 
No Belief occurs without some volitional determination. 

FKighth. The natural history of the growth of Belief is the 
natural history of the growth, expanse, and integration of 
associations. Whatever determines association determines 
Belief. Belief follows the course of association, for association 
is association of Beliefs in that it is association of cognitive 
experiences. 

Ninth. The total absence of Belief is absence of consciousness ; 
but there may be absence of Belief in regard to particular 
objects, just as there may be absence of Knowledge of 
particular things. The term ignorance covers both of the latter 
states, though unbelief in the sense of negation of Belief may be 
more distinctively applicable to the first of the two. Disbelief 
is merely Belief in an opposite, contrary or contradictory. 
Doubt arises not from absence of Belief, but from conflict of 
Beliefs. 

In the discussions of the Schoolmen, therefore, as to the 
relative priority of knowledge and belief, both sides were right. 
Anselm’s Crede ut intelligas was no more true than, and was 

just as true as, Abelard’s Intellige ut eredas. In knowledge is 
belief, and in belief, knowledge; neither exists without the 
other, and in the complete absence of either, conscious experi- 
ence would be void. 
DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 


IV.—ON SOME PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC. 


Ir must have occurred to many readers of Mill’s System of 
Logic, and Professor Bain’s work on the same subject, that by 
abandoning the synthetic order of exposition, which used to be 
a characteristic feature of the science, something had been lost, 
not only in form and architectural effect, but even in intelligi- 
bility. Prof. Bain’s account of the natural order of logical 
topics (Logic, Introd., § 55), appeared to me so much better 
than his reasons for not adopting it, that I formed the pro- 
ject of writing something, however sketchy, to exhibit that 
order by actually embodying it. Afterwards, on reading Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, the distinction drawn 
in Chapter viii. between Logic and the Theory of Reasoning, 
and the view taken of Logic as a science of things, or of tie 
“most general laws of the correlations of existences considered 
as objective,” seemed to me so true and important, that I also 
formed a project of writing something to realise this suggestion. 
And on reflection these two projects harmonised so well, that 
the result was an essay, of which the main heads are given 
below,* and some of whose principles I wish to submit to the 
consideration of thinkers in this paper. 

Perhaps to make everything clear it will be well to quote at 
length from Mr. Spencer the passage just referred to (Psychology, 

302) :— 

8 « D distinction exists which, on account of its highly abstract 
nature, is not easily perceived, between the science of Logic and an 
account of the process of Reasoning. . . . The distinction is, in 
brief, this, that Logic formulates the most general laws of correlation 
among existences considered as objective; while an account of the 
process of Reasoning formulates the most general laws of correlation 

* Theory of Logic: an Essay. General Purposes: (1) to treat Logic 
as a Science of matters of fact (not of thought, or language); (2) to 
return to the synthetic order of exposition. Ch. I., Of Relations. 
Ch, II., Of the Terms of Relations. Ch. III., Of the Immediate and 
Mediate Comparison between Single Terms, &c., contains a statement 
of the most general laws of the correlation of phenomena, equivalent 
to the most general conditions of valid inference ; such conditions being 
considered as laws of nature. Ch. IV., Of Classes. Ch. V., Of the 
Discovery of Classes—Definition and Probation—contains a discussion 
and statement of the Law of Causation; and thence a systematic de- 
duction of the Experimental Methods; Doctrine of Kinds, &c. Ch. VI., 
Of the Immediate Comparison of Classes, corresponds to the theory of 
Judgments or Propositions in Scholastic Logic. Ch. VII., Of Hypo- 
theticals. Ch. VIII., Of the Mediate Comparison of Classes (Syllogism), 
contains suggestions toward modifying the Axioms of the Mediate 
Comparison of Classes; theory of the Syllogism as comprising five 
Terms; new arrangements of Mood and Figure, &c. 
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among the ideas corresponding to these existences. The one contem- 
plates in its propositions, certain connections predicated, which are 
necessarily involved with certain other connections given: regarding 
all these connections as existing in the non-ego—not, it may be, under 
the form in which we know them, but in some form. The other 
contemplates the process in the ego by which these necessities of con- 
nection come to be recognised.” 


On this passage I have to remark, first, that it limits Logic 
too much. That science may very well consider the correlations 
of ideas among themselves; only not as in correspondence with 
other things: thus differing from Psychology, of which the 
theory of Reasoning is a branch, somewhat in the same way, as 
Mr. Spencer has elsewhere (§ 53) pointed out, that Biology 
differs frcm Psychology. Secondly, the above passage does not 
limit Logic enough ; for Logic, I conceive, deals only with laws 
of phenomena ; and for my part, I should be sorry to be found 
predicating anything concerning connections under some form 
in which we do not know them. But with these qualifications 
we may accept the passage as giving a clearer account than is 
to be found anywhere else of the essential nature of. Logic. 

I am happy also to accept Mr. Spencer’s definition of Logic ; 
which is stated in his tabular view of the Abstract Sciences 
thus :—Logic deals with the “laws of relations that are quali- 
tative; or that are specified in their natures as relations of 
coincidence or proximity in Time and Space, but not necessarily 
in their terms; the natures and amount of which are in- 
different. (Classification of the Sciences, Table I.) 

Qualitative Relations of Likeness and Unlikeness might 
perhaps have been included in this definition; unless their 
inclusion should be regarded as too much a matter of course to 
need special mention. And in working out the science it has 
been found convenient to take some account of quantitative 
relations: logicians have treated of classes chiefly in their 
extensive, which is also their quantitative aspect; and Prof. 
Bain has much improved the statement of the Law of Causation, 
by including in it purely quantitative considerations of the 
Conservation of Energy. These, however, are deviations from 
logical treatment, strictly conceived, for the sake of convenience 
or power—exceptional, not exemplary proceedings ; and setting 
such matters aside, we shall find Mr. Spencer’s an adequate 
definition of theoretical Logic ; and it has the merit of leading 
directly into the subject. 

We learn from it that the elements of Logic are qualitative 
relations ; so that our first business is to enumerate these, and 
classify them. This is not a fresh investigation, but one which 
has been prosecuted bv a number of writers in analysing the 
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import of propositions; and in this way the enumeration of 
ultimate relations appears to have been completed by Prof. 
Bain (Logie, B. L., c. 3, § 17), who gives a list of three: Equality 
(the most definite Likeness), Co-existence, and Succession (co- 
incidence or proximity in Space and Time). Or if it be 
attempted to carry the analysis further, we may perhaps regard 
Co-existence and Succession as modes of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness, namely, with respect to Time. The most important sub- 
divisions are these: Likeness may be either quantitative or 
qualitative ; Co-existence and Succession may be either constant 
or inconstant. Let us make a Table of these Relations— 


Likeness and Unlikeness. 


In Quantity. In Quality. 
~ 
In Quality simply. In Time. 
Succession. Simultaneity or 
Co-existence (Space some- 
times vaguely implied). 


Inconstant. Constant. Inconstant. Constant. 


This classification might be carried further, but for our 
present purpose there is no need. We only observe that when 
relations of Succession in Time and Co-existence in Space are 
measured, they pass over to Mathematics. 

Our next step must be to take some account of the Terms of 
relations, not indeed for their own sake, but in order to further 
explicate the nature of Relations. And, first, Terms must be 
classed as either simple or compound ; for as a consequence of 
this, Relations, too, are either simple or compound. And simple 
Terms are either Feelings and simple Qualities, or Relations 
themselves. It is an important truth that every relation is 
itself a term of another, and indeed of innumerable other rela- 
tions ; and any law of relationship is equally true, whether the. 
relations primarily contemplated unite, or tie, mere terms, or 
other relations, or relations of relations. This fact gives immense 
reach to the simplest law of Logic. 

So much as to the elements of Logic; we now come to the 
laws of those elements: and first, as to the relations of Single 
Terms. I have been a little surprised to find that the principles 
of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle do really stand 
at the threshold of Logic ; for I had been led to think of those 
venerable pillars of science and faith with unbecoming con- 
tempt; but they suddenly confronted me in disguise, so to 
speak, when I was not at all looking for them. As to Identity, 
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indeed, it is a matter of definition. If we call vague likeness, 
similarity, and indistinguishable likeness, sameness or equality, 
we may give the name of identity to a certain complex same- 
ness. To be called identical, a thing must be the same with 
itself from time to time ; and, if an object, its position must be 
persistently the same, or its changes of position must be 
rationally accounted for ; but the definition of identity does 
not seem to be quite the same for all kinds of terms. 

The principle of Contradiction, which in Logic would be 
better called the principle of the Mutual Exclusion of Terms, 
depends upon the fact that an identical relation has only two 
ends, or ties only two terms; so that any two terms being 
related in any way, no other term can enter into that relation. 
One term cannot stand in an identical relation to a second and 
also to a third, or to the absence of the second, or to a duplicate 
of the second (e = =z af), 

The principle of Excluded Middle, or Alternity, rests upon the 
fact that, given any relation terminated at one end, every 
remaining term in the world must either terminate the other 
end or not ; and cannot both terminate it, and not. 

The principle of Identity, viewed as persistent sameness, may 
be said to formulate a relation of a term to itself (from time 
to time). The principles of the Mutual Exclusiveness of Terms, 
and Alternity, express the facts that a relation must have two 
terms, and cannot have more, and that every term must be 
related. Let us go on to consider how an identical pair of 
terms may be connected by more than one relation. 

Relations that tie the same terms may be said to coincide. 
And there are certain relations that must coincide ; or, rather, 
there are certain relations such, that if one of them obtain 
between two terms the other must ; though the converse is not 
necessarily true. A relation with which another must coincide 
may be said to implicate the second; thus, Simultaneity impli- 
cates Non-succession. Relations that can coincide are compa- 
tible: such are Likeness and Co-existence. Relations that 
cannot coincide are incompatible: such are Simultaneity and 
Succession, and Likeness and Unlikeness. And here we see 
the necessity of distinguishing between simple and compound 
Terms ; for compound Terms may be alike in some qualities and 
unlike in others; and in that case, Likeness and Unlikeness do 
not coincide, but are only compounded. Incompatibility is 
obverse implication: if a relation, incompatible with a second, 
obtain, it implicates the absence of the second relation; as 
Likeness implicates the absence of Unlikeness. 

These considerations are parallel to the modes of Opposition 
between judgments or propositions in Scholastic Logic. Simi- 
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larly, we may convert these relations of Single Terms; and I 
am happy to be able to quote the formule of these processes 
from Mill :—* When one thing is before another, the other is 
atter. When one thing is after another, the other is before. 
When one thing is along with another, the other is along with 
the first. When one thing is like (or unlike) another, the other 
is like (or unlike) the first.’"—(Zzamination of Hamilton, p. 466, 
3rd ed.) 

In speaking above of the implication of one relation by another, 
we touched the constitutive principle of Logic. Logic might 
be defined as the science’ that investigates the most general 
conditions of the implication of relations. The fundamental 
assumption is that certain relations among phenomena are 
evidence of other relations; or, that there exist constant cor- 
relations; and the question is, what are these correlations ? 
One of them we have just met with, namely, correlation by 
necessary coincidence, or Biterminal Correlation: where the 
Relations compared are conjoined at both ends. If we call any 
relation directly known, explicit; any relation not directly 
known, but involved in explicit relations, may be called implicit. 
In Biterminal Correlations an Explicit and an Implicit relation 
coincide ; and such implication may be called Immediate. But 
there are cases in which a relation between two terms is impli- 
cated in explicit relations with which it does not coincide—in 
relations which obtain between its own terms, severally, and 
some other term or terms; and such implication may be called 
Mediate. 

It was formerly supposed that the unit of all Mediate Impli- 
cation (in Logic) was a correlation of three terms; such as we 
have in the Axiom, ‘ Things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another’; and this was also supposed to be 
exemplified by the syllogism. Mr. Spencer, however, has found 
an equally important unit of Mediate Implication in a certain 
correlation of four terms. The whole of this subject is discussed 
from the psychological point of view in Mr. Spencer’s Principles 
of Psychology, especially in Chapter viii.; and I must confess 
myself astonished to find in recent works on Logic so few re- 
ferences to that important dissertation. The units of Mediate 
Implication may be thus stated :— 


(1.) Where the relation of two terms to one another is implied 
in the relations which they severally bear to a third ; 
as if A = B, and B = C, we know that A = C. 


The mental correlation corresponding with such a fact, Mr. 
Spencer calls an intuition of conjunct relations, because the 
relations compared are conjoined or have one term in common. 
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For logical purposes I propose to call the fact itself a Triter- 
minal Correlation. 

(2.) Where a relation between two terms is implied in the 
relations which they severally bear to two other terms, 
and the relation which those two other terms bear to 
one another; as if a circumstance, A, be like C, the 
known cause of D, we know that A will produce an 
effect, B, similar to D. 

And in this case Mr. Spencer calls the corresponding correlation 
of Ideas an intuition of disjunct relations, because the relations 
compared have no term in common. For logical purposes I 
propose to call the fact itself a Quadriterminal Correlation. 

These units of mediate implication Mr. Spencer admirably 

represents by two symbols, which I will take the liberty to 
reproduce here; only making a slight alteration in the symbol 
of Triterminal Correlation, which may be written thus :— 


B 


In this symbol the explicit relations are A: B, B: C; and A: C 
is implicit; a comparison is therefore indicated between an 
explicit and an implicit relation ; whereas, in the way in which 
the symbol is written by Mr. Spencer, I understand a compari- 
son to be indicated between two explicit relations. My reasons 
for the change will be given at length elsewhere: I will now 
only remark that the symbol as written above agrees best with 
the symbol of Quadriterminal Correlation: wherein, also, the 
relations between which a comparison is indicated are one of 
them explicit and the other implicit. Let the relation C : D 


imply A : B. 
A 


B \D 


The most general laws or rules of these correlations of both 
orders have also in one or two places been hinted at by Mr. 
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Spencer. (Psychology, Vol. II., p. 107.) Before stating them 

it will be convenient to agree upon the following signs of rela- 

tionship— 
Relation in general, - 
Likeness in general, - 
Equality or Sameness, 
Unlikeness, - 
Co-existence, - - 
Non-Co-existence, - 
Succeeded by, - - 
Succeeds, - - - 
Non-succession, - 
Concomitance in general, 


' ' ' ' ' 


Rule of Triterminal Correlation, 


Two terms homogeneously related to a third, and one of them 
positively, are related to one another as the other is related to 
the third. 

I call this a Rule, rather than an Axiom, for it is too general 
to be quite self-evident, and, moreover, one or two slightly 
exceptional cases have to be allowed for. The true Axioms are, 
I conceive, the following special laws of the different orders of 
fundamental relations,—laws which embody the above rule, but 
can hardly be said to be derived from it. 


1st, Likeness and Sameness— 


A=z=Bec..A2 Cc 
AnBnC..— (No Positive.) 
AaB*%C.-. —— (Too indefinite.) 


(No positive.) 
3rd, Succession (@ signifies Simultaneity)— 
AvBvC..AvC. (a fortiord.) 


A@wBvC..AvC. 
A@mBeC..Ae€eC 

(Too indefinite.) 
Ae BeC., —— (No Positive.) 
AvBoC.:. — (Too indefinite.) 


Let us symbolise one of these correlations with concrete 
terms 


2nd, Co-existence— 
A@BoC.:.AoC. 
XUM . 
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The axioms of Triterminal Correlation govern the Constant 
and Inconstant relations of Single Terms, and of Single Terms 
only. Quadriterminal Correlation introduces the consideration 
of Classes . 


Rule of Quadriterminal Correlation. 


Two terms that are severally the same as, or like, certain other 
terms, which are definitely related to one another, are themselves 
in the same way definitely related. 

This principle is less self-evident than the former; and even 
in its special aspects the laws of the correlation of the various 
fundamental kinds of relations are not all sufficiently certain to 
be called Axioms. 


1st, Likeness— 


Qualitative relations of likeness need not be compared in 
this way. For suppose we wish to find a correlation which 
implicates the relation A a B, such a correlation is indeed given 
in the expression 

AaB = CaD, 
where AaC and BaD. But the relation to be established 
is more clearly implicated in two Triterminal correlations, thus : 
AaCaD .:. AaD, 
AaDaB.:. AaB. 
If, however, in any correlation, two explicit relations be of an 
indefinite kind, implication is uncertain. 

The logical application of the Rule of Quadriterminal Corre- 
lation is to relations of Succession and Co-existence. 

2nd, Co-existence. (Let A = C and B = D.) 


AowB = CoD, 
AoB=CoD 
3rd, Succession. (Let A= C and B= D.) 
AvB = CuD, 
AeB=CeD, 


To symbolise these correlations with concrete terms :— 
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Men as aclass.\ = / Any member of the 
class unspecified. 


Mortality. Mortality. 


Again— 
Heated metals asa class... /Any metal similarlyheated. 


Expansion. a \ Expansion. 


It will be plain, I think, to everyone who sees these symbols 
that the principle of the Quadriterminal Correlation of Co- 
existences is a generalised statement of the doctrine of Natural 
Kinds ; participating, of course, in the shortcomings ef that 
doctrine. And it is equally manifest that the principle of the 
Quadriterminal Correlation of Successions is no other than the 
Law of Causation. We have thus arrived in a familiar region. 

It has already been observed, and the above illustrations 
show, that Quadriterminal Qualitative Correlations are those 
involved in the nature of Classes; and, accordingly, the next 
logical topic is the general nature and definition of Classes; and 
indeed, roughly speaking, the one remaining subject of Logic is 
the theory of Classification. But in order to make good this 
assertion, we must ask permission to extend somewhat ‘the 
denotation of the word Class. Usually we understand by a 
Class an assemblage of Compound Terms, agreeing in certain 
qualities, which cohere chiefly in co-existence ; but there seems 
to be no scientific objection to the recognition of classes of 
Terms whose points of agreement cohere chiefly in Succession,— 
classes the members of which should be unities of Cause and 
Effect, or, as one might call them, Causal Instances. The recog- 
nition of such classes agrees well with the psychological doctrine 
that all thought is classification, and enables us to add that the 
one aim of Science is systematic classification. It enables us 
to identify to a great extent Laws and Definitions. For every 
Law of Causation is the Definition of a Class of Causal 
Instances ; and every Definition of a Natural Kind is a Law of 
Co-existence. These remarks require some qualifications, but 
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we will not linger over them just now ; nor need the considera- 
tion of classes in general and their definition, regarded as a 
process of generalisation, at present detain us. 

A class or law having been generalised, it still remains to 
test its truth, that is, the constancy of the relations predicated. 
This is usually called Induction. The Induction of relations of 
Succession is governed by the Law of Causation ; the Induction 
of relations of Co-existence is aided (much less effectively) by 
the doctrine of Natural Kinds. And thus the Logic of the 
text-books connects itself with the more general principles above 
exhibited. 

What now are the nature and use of the Law of Causation 
and the doctrine of Natural Kinds? Their nature is to be 
definitions: the Law of Causation is the Definition of Causal 
Instances in general; the doctrine of Natural Kinds is the 
definition of Natural Kinds in general. And their use is to 
sum up the marks of constant relationship: the Law of Causa- 
tion sums up the marks of constant relations of Succession ; the 
doctrine of Natural Kinds sums up the marks (so far as we are 
able to discover any) of constant relations of Co-existence. 
Relations of Succession are certainly, relations of Co-existence 
are presumptively, constant, when they can be shown to have 
the marks indicated by these definitions. 

The subject of Causation is encumbered with many contro- 
versies, and even the statement of the Law of Causation is not 
unanimously agreed upon. The best expression of it, as it 
appears to me, is to be gathered from the work of Prof. Bain 
(Logic, B. III, c. iv.). The greatest innovation in the portion of 
his book devoted to Induction, is, he tells us, “ the rendering of 
Cause by the new doctrine called the Conservation, Persistence, 
or Correlation of Force” (Preface): and this innovation, though 
strictly, perhaps, of an extra-logical character, is still a very 
desirable one, because it supplies an additional mark of con- 
stancy. Besides the old points of the Law, namely, that every 
event has a cause, and that the same causes always produce 
the same effects, we now learn that the quantity of energy 
embodied in the effect is always equal to the quantity of energy 
embodied in the cause; a fact which until recently was only 
faintly and insecurely apprehended. This, it will be observed, 
is as much as to say, that a relation of constant Succession 
constantly coincides with a relation of equality. To take a 
concrete illustration :— 
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Class of Instances of the = Single Instance of such 
contact of Fire with contact. 
Gunpowder, 
= 
Explosion. = Explosion. 


It is convenient to state the Law of Causation in three distinct 
clauses as above indicated: we are then able, by a process 
toward which Prof. Bain has given more than a broad hint 
(Logic, B. IIL, c. 5, § 6), to deduce from it the Experimental 
Methods, except the Joint Method, which seems to depend 
partly on Probabilities. Prof. Bain is quite right, therefore, I 
conceive, in saying, that the Methods of Elimination usually 
called Inductive are really Deductive. 

As for the doctrine of Natural Kinds, there seems to be little 
or nothing to add to Mill’s first account of it. “There are some 
classes,” he says, “the things contained in which differ from 
other things only in certain particulars which may be numbered, 
while others differ in more than can be numbered, more even 
than we need ever expect to know. . . . A hundred 
generations have not exhausted the common properties of 
animals or of plants, of sulphur or of phosphorus; nor do we 
suppose them to be exhaustible, but proceed to new observations 
and experiments, in the full confidence of discovering new 
properties which were by no means implied in those we 
previously knew” (Logic, B. L, c. 7,§ 4). From this language, 
which Prof. Bain, if I remember rightly, somewhere pronounces 
tu be “ perhaps slightly exaggerated,” we gather that the mark 
of a Natural Kind is, that the members of it agree among them- 
selves, and differ from other terms in a multitude of underived 
qualities: and since the relations among the qualities of a specimen 
of a Natural Kind have a high degree of constancy, the mark of 
a Natural Kind is a mark of constancy ; this at least is a fair 
presumption. But as an instrument of Probation the doctrine 
of Natural Kinds must always be very inferior to the Law of 
Causation. And from a certain point’ of view, this is even 
fortunate: for had we two equally powerful principles, each 
applying to a fundamental order of constant relations, we 
might not know which principle we ought to try to reduce 
to the other; and so we might be condemned to a perpetual 
duality of conception. But complete generalisation requires 
that one should be reduced to the other ; and, as it is, we cannot 
hesitate to endeavour to reduce Co-existence to the effect of 
Causation. 
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After the Definition, Probation, and Establishment of Classes, 
the clue of exposition leads naturally to the relations of Classes 
among themselves. Classes, like Single Terms, may be im- 
mediately or mediately compared. The subject of the immediate 
comparison of Classes corresponds with that portion of Scholastic 
Logic which deals with Judgments or Propositions. 

Finally, we come to treat of the Mediate Comparison of 
Classes, and herein of the Syllogism. 

In the theory of the Syllogism there seem to be at present 
two principal moot points, first, as to the presiding axiom of 
that special Correlation; secondly, as to the number of its 
Terms. Mill rejected the old Axiom of the Syllogism, which 
had previously been generally, though not universally, accepted, 
that is, the famous Dictum, and proposed instead Axioms 
closely resembling the former rival of the Dictwm, the Nota 
notae ; namely— 

(1) “Things which co-exist with the same thing, co-exist 
with one another.” 

(2) “ A thing which co-exists with another thing, with which 
other thing a third thing does not co-exist, is not co-existent 
with that third thing” (Logie, B. IL, c. 2, § 3, 7th ed.). 

These axioms we have already recognised as formulating 
certain modes of Triterminal Correlation. Prof. Bain apparently 
prefers to fall back upon the Dictum, only amending it so as to 
fence it against the imputation of begging the question. His 
amended statement of it reads :—“ Whatever is true of a whole 
class (class indefinite, fixed by connotation), is true of whatever 
thing can be affirmed to come under or belong to the class (as 
ascertained by connotation)” (Logic, B. II., c. 1, § 11). 

Both the Dictum itself and Mill’s Axioms assume that a true 
Syllogism comprises three terms; the terms regarded in the 
former case being classes ; and in the latter case, attributes. Mr. 
Spencer, however, contends that a Syllogism comprises four 
terms (Psychology, c. vili.). I must venture to differ slightly 
from all these authorities. 

Mr. Spencer has elsewhere (Study of Sociology, c. ix.) described 
Deductive Logic as “a science of the relations implied in the 
inclusions, exclusions, and overlappings of classes”; and I think 
we shall gain by trying to regard the subject steadily from this 
matter-of-fact point of view, neglecting as much as possible the 
complications introduced into it by forms of language. Classes 
may be compared as to their Comprehension, and as to their 
Extension ; or, as it would perhaps be better phrased, as to their 
Attributions, and as to their Constituencies. For every relation 
between the Attributions of two or more classes, there must be 
an equivalent relation between their Constituencies. And from 
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these different points of view, we may frame Axioms of the 
Syllogism, which shall be equivalent to one another. 

Of the three classes comprised in a Syllogism, that one to 
which the other two bear explicit relations, is called the Middle: 
the other two classes may be called the Outers. All Syllogisms 
which imply an inclusive relation between the Outers, may, if 
we think of the three classes as sums of Constituents, be brought 
under the following Axiom :— 

(1) A class that includes a second class, that includes a third, 
itself includes the third, in so far as the third is included in the 
second. 

If we think of the three classes as determined by the common 
qualities of their constituents, the Axiom will run : 

(2) A class whose Attribution is included in the Attribution 
of a second class, whose Attribution is realised in the Constitu- 
ents of a third class or in some of them,-—includes those Con- 
stituents of the third class. 

Syllogisms which imply an exclusive relation between the 
Outers, come under the following Axioms :— 

(1) A class that excludes a class, that includes a third class, 
itself excludes the third class, in so far as the third class is 
included in the second. 

Or, from the attributional point of view :— 

(2) If the Constituents of a class do not realise the Attribu- 
tion of a second class, whose Attribution is realised by the 
Constituents of a third class (or by some of them)—the Con- 
stituents of the first and third classes (or some of them) are not 
identical. 

The Axioms of Constituent Relationship (so to speak) resemble 
the Dictum in its old form; as a moment’s consideration will 
show. We may write the Dictwm thus :—Whatever is affirmed 
of a class is affirmed of every part of it. But that which is 
affirmed of a class is always an Attribute, and every Attribute 
is the basis of a class. To say ‘ whatever is affirmed of a class, 
then, amounts to saying, ‘ whatever class includes a class’; and 
the whole Dictum comes to this: A class that includes a 
class, includes every part of it. And the Axioms of Attribu- 
tional Relationship (so to speak) bear some resemblance to 
Mill’s Axioms; but still more to the Dictwm as amended by 
Prof. Bain. 

If now these are the Axioms of the Syllogism, or of the 
Mediate Comparison of Classes; how many terms does a 
Syllogism comprise? It lies on the face of the above Axioms 
that, if by a term be meant an explicit class, a Syllogism 
comprises three terms, as it has always been supposed to do. 
But in dealing with classes in this way we resort to an artifice, 
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an abbreviated mode of expression. If looking beneath the 
artifice we consider the actual correlation of phenomena, we 
shall probably perceive that a Syllogism comprises more than 
three terms, and even more than four. 
Let us take an example; how many Terms has this Syllo- 

gism ?— 

Men are mortal ; 

Greeks are men ; 

Greeks are mortal. 
According to the old view, there are three Terms— 

Greeks, Men, Mortals : 
or, in comprehension, 
Mortality, Humanity, Hellenicity ; 

and either way, the three Terms slide into one another, as one 
shuts up a telescope. According to Mill’s Axiom, the correlation 
might be symbolised thus :— 


Hellenicity » Humanity. 


Mortality. 


But here we are reminded that Hellenicity does not co-exist 
with all the Humanity with which Mortality is concomitant. 
The evidence thus adduced for the mortality of Greeks, is the 
mortality of Greeks and no more; but much more is intended 
when it is said that Greeks are mortal, because all men are. 
So far then I agree with Mr. Spencer that Mill’s view is in- 
sufficient ; but I cannot assent to the view which he appears to 
hold, that the symbol of Quadriterminal Correlation adequately 
represents the Correlation formulated in a Syllogism. 


Men as a Class. Certain Men unspecified. 
¢ 
Mortality. . Mortality. 


This, it seems to me, is all that can fairly be got into a symbol 
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of Quadriterminal Correlation, and this represents a relation of 
only two classes (Humanity and Mortality), not of three. The 
differential nature of Greeks is here omitted ; wherein, perhaps, 
there may be something incompatible with mortality. The 
correlation formulated in a Syllogism therefore must be repre- 
sented as Quinqueterminal :— 


Humanity in Humanity » Hellenicity. 
general, 
Mortality. Mortality. 


This Quinqueterminal Correlation is a union of Quadriter- 
minal and Triterminal Correlations. And here let me posnt out 
again, that Triterminal Correlation can never give a relation of 
Classes, but at most the relation of qualities in the members of 
a single class. 

, The above Syllogism, then, really comprises the following five 
ermMs :— 

(1) Hellenicity. 

(2) Hellenic Humanity. 

(3) Mortality of Hellenic Humanity. 

(4) Non-Hellenic Humanity. 

(5) Mortality of Non-Hellenic Humanity. 

Thus we see that in the Axioms of the Syllogism, as above 
stated, the three classes spoken of are two of them (Humanity 
and Mortality) divisible each into two classes ;.and one of the 
two (Mortality) contains a third portion, namely, Non-Human 
Mortality, which is not a term of the Syllogism. In fact it 
may contribute to the right understanding of Logic, as well as 
to the uniformity of its formule, if we write the Axiom of the 
Syllogism thus :— 


Rule of Quinqueterminal Correlation. 


A Term that co-exists with a second Term,—that second Term 
and a third Term being severally the same as a fourth and fifth 
Term, which are related to one another by Co-existence or 
Succession,—is related to the third Term as the fourth to the 
fifth, and as the second to the third. 

For that the rule applies to classes of Causal Instances, as 
well as to Kinds, will be apparent to anyone who contemplates 
this symbol :— 
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Metal heated. f Metal heated w Differentia of Iron. 


Expansion. \ Expansion. 


And that is to say; Expanded bodies include heated metals, 
which include heated iron. 

We have now surveyed four modes of Implication —four 
modes of Correlation in which relations that are explicit imply 
and prove relations that are not explicit; and each of these 
genera includes more than one species. It did not fall within 
our sphere to consider other than Qualitative Correlations ; but 
had we taken account of the Quantitative order, it would only 
have added two or three formally different kinds; the chief 
being Proportion under Quadriterminal Correlation. Perhaps a 
Table of the modes of Implication may throw back some light 
on preceding pages. 


Implication. 

Immediate. Mediate. 
Biterminal. Triterminal. Quadriterminal. Quinqueterminal. 
Correlations. Correlations. Correlations. Correlations. 

(doubly (singly (disjunct). 

conjunct). conjunct), 
The Relations compared The Relations compared 
may be severally are severally constant. 


constant or inconstant. 


The first three modes appear to be elementary and irreducible: 
the fourth mode is compounded of the second and third; but 
cannot, I think, be reduced to them without loss. All other 
compound modes, so far as I have examined them, are easily 
reducible, and do not need separate discussion. 


Whilst writing these pages, I have generally tried, not always 
successfully, to avoid expressions which might draw attention 
to that aspect of Logic which has won for it the name of the 
Science of Proof. Let us now briefly inquire what is the 
relation of Logic to Probation. Any Law gains in certainty by 
being subsumed under a higher and more general Law: it is 
demonstrated when it is subsumed under an Axiom. Any 
Science which contains an Axiom of its own, or by accumulated 
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empirical evidence raises one of its Laws to the authority of an 
Axiom, becomes to that extent a Science of Proof in all less 
general cases to which the principle applies. Logic and Mathe- 
matics have this character pre-eminently, because they are so 
rich in Axioms and in deductions from Axioms which are of 
axiomatic certainty. In Logic, the different modes of Correla- 
tion, the special Axioms, the Experimental Methods, and the 
Moods of Syllogism, all form an apparatus of Proof. And it is 
true that a good deal of it was developed for that purpose. But 
it needed not to have been so: all these formule might have 
been worked out merely for the sake of developing the Science ; 
and they would still have been equally efficient as a means of 
Proof. Thus, to be a Science of Proof is a proprium of Logic, 
and no part of its essence ; and therefore, strictly speaking, the 
fact should not be included in the definition of Logic. I hope 
it is needless to add that this remark is intended only to clear 
up the nature of the Science, and not at all to deprecate the 
development of Applied Logic. 
CARVETH READ. 


V.—ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE 18TH CENTURY.* 


BesIvEs the remarkable work whose name is placed at the head 
of this article, two other important contributions have recently 
been made to the history of philosophical thinking in England. 
Professor Kuno Fischer has taken his old monograph on Francis 
Bacon (known to English readers since 1857 in Mr. Oxenford’s 
translation), and so recast and enlarged it as to give not only 
a more adequate representation of Bacon as a man and thinker, 
but an account of the development of the ‘ Philosophy of 
Experience’ as far as Hume, no longer quite too meagre to stand 
as a side-piece to that history of Modern Philosophy which he 
has traced on a great scale from Descartes through Spinoza and 
Leibnitz to Kant and his successors.f The book in its new form 
appeared in 1875, and in the same year, by a curious coinci- 
dence, the late M. de Rémusat, who had before followed close 
on Fischer with an independent monograph on Bacon, came 
forward with a History of Philosophy in England from Bacon 
to Locket There is evidence of genuine research in this work, 

* History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, by LESLIE 
STEPHEN. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 

+ Francis Bacon und seine Nachfolger. Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Erfahrungsphilosophie. Von Kuno FIscHer. 2te vollig umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1875. The greater work, Geschichte der 
neuern Philosophie, has thus far been brought down to Schelling. 

} Histoire de la Philosophie en Angleterre depuis Bacon jusqu’ a Locke, 
par CHARLES DE REMusat. 2 Tomes. Paris: Didier et Cie., 1875. 
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especially among the less-known writers of the 17th century, 
which should have drawn attention to it in England before this 
time., On the present occasion it is simply mentioned, because 
of the period which it seeks to compass. Where M. de Rémusat 
leaves off, there Mr. Leslie Stephen in his brilliant volumes may — 
be said to take up the tale ; and, though there could not well be 
a greater difference in the spirit and scope of the two works, 
there is much in the later history that may be better understood 
for the careful record of the earlier time which we owe to a 
foreign hand. 

Much as he has to say about philosophers and their work, 
great and small, Mr. Stephen has not written or professed to 
write a History of Philosophy in the stricter sense. His aim 
and even his method of constructing the book are disclosed with 
the utmost candour. It was his first object to trace systemati- 
cally and in full detail the course of Religious Thought from 1688 
to 1750, the period defined and rapidly sketched in Mr. 
Pattison’s well-known essay. Lechler, more than thirty years 
ago, gave an adequate account of the Deists proper, but did not 
concern himself, save incidentally, with their orthodox oppon- 
ents, though these (as Mr. Pattison sought particularly to 
impress) betrayed the same general tendencies of thought. It 
accordingly seemed necessary to Mr. Stephen to trace back the 
common theological tendencies of the ‘age to the philosophical 
ideas then prevalent ; and upon this there was an interest in 
showing how the principles accepted in philosophy and theology 
were applied to practice in the sphere of moral and political 
thought, or, again, reflected in the imaginative literature of the 
time. As thus explained, the scope of the book is of course 
very different from that of a technical History of Philosophy, 
and it is in fact so comprehensive that almost everything 
appears to be included in the author’s survey of thought or 
intellectual activity in the century, except the work of special 
science. 

Is he justified in giving to the word Thought at once such an 
extension and such a restriction, as to include in the same 
treatise with thinkers like Locke and Hume and Butler, poets 
and novelists and preachers like Burns and Fielding and 
Wesley, to the exclusion of scientific inquirers like Newton or 
Black or Hunter? Mr. Stephen, though himself doubting 
whether his title is not too ambitious, evidently is guided by 
some definite principle in determining the scope and limits of 
his work; and perhaps it may be gathered, in default of more 
express statement, from the beginning of his last chapter where 
he passes, after dealing successively with philosophers, theo- 
logians, moralists and publicists, to the delineation of what he 
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ealls the ‘Characteristics’ of the age. The literature of a 
people, we are told, may be disposed under three heads: (1) his- 
torical, which records facts and summarises or amplifies existing 
knowledge; (2) speculative, which discusses the truth of the 
theories binding knowledge together; and (3) imaginative, 
which utters the emotions generated by the conditions in which 
men are or believe themselves to be placed. Here, Science is 
either excluded from Literature altogether as a technical pursuit, 
or it is included in the wider sense of History, which regards 
nature in all its varied aspects as well as man. In either case, 
since History itself is not brought within Mr. Stephen’s scheme, 
Science as the sum of existing positive knowledge about the 
world is naturally excluded. But besides the properly philo- 
sophie thought which seeks rationally to co-ordinate the variety 
of human knowledge with a view more or less direct to practical 
conduct, it is natural to consider the imaginative synthesis, 
since by this (as he urges) is determined the action of the 
majority of mankind, and farther (as he might have added) 
because the philosophical synthesis, not being in the same way 
verifiable as the generalisations of positive science, must always 
contain an element of subjective sentiment allying it to ima- 
ginative literature. If some such view was present to Mr. 
Stephen’s mind, there is not wanting a good reason for the limita- 
tion of subjects in his book ; while, on the other hand, his readers 
may be glad that he has so far widened his scheme as to give 
them, in his well and often brilliantly written pages, a varied 
picture of national thought and feeling alive with human 
interest, instead of the abstract and one-featured record, apt to 
be misleading, which History of Philosophy commonly is. Nor 
in this case at least is good literary effect procured at the 
expense of careful research. The one objection, perhaps, in 
point of form, that can be brought against the book as a History 
of Thought, is the unequal prominence given to the phases of 
religious as compared with philosophical opinion,—if it is not 
too ungracious to say so, when Mr. Stephen has implied in his 
ingenuous preface that, but for his interest in the religious 
movements, we might not have had from him a view of the 
century at all. 

In Mr. Stephen’s view one figure stands forward at the 
beginning, and re-appears towering above all others in every 
scene of the history. Whether it be the philosophy, or the 
theology, or the morals, or the politics of the century that is 
under review, the decisive word, representing the last outcome 
of what was in men’s minds, is always uttered by Hume. Half- 
way through the century dogmatic speculation about the super- 
natural ceased of a sudden: Hume had spoken, and ever after- 
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wards those who were concerned to save the conclusions of 
metaphysical philosophy had no choice but to try for them by 
another road. About the same time the hot theological warfare 
that had filled the world with clamour for two generations died 
away : Hume had sprung a mine that sent into the air both 
deists who were not Christians, and Christian apologists who 
were but deists. It took fifty years from the time of Locke 
before the utilitarian ethics, so congenial to the national mind, 
got a definite philosophical expression—from Hume. Hume 
left nothing unsaid which the acutest intellect could say about 
political philosophy so long as men were supposed independent 
atoms, and there was no thought of organic evolution or serious 
consideration of historical development. And if the historical 
spirit began to awake in the second half of the century, in pre- 
paration for the work of the age to come, even in this forward 
movement Hume too had part. When we remember, besides, 
who it was that almost disowned the rugged work of his strong 
youth, and desired to be judged by the fastidiously polished but 
less searching essays of his prime, we see with what reason Mr. 
Stephen may take Hume as quite the representative thinker of 
a century quick with intellectual activity, only not the deepest. 

Should we try, farther, to gain a comprehensive view of the 
whole course of thought in the century, as it presents itself to 
Mr. Stephen, the spectacle resolves itself into a number of scenes 
which, described in very general terms, are these: (1) A move- 
ment of determined philosophical criticism lasting fifty years 
or more from Locke to Hume, destructive of the whole edifice 
of speculative metaphysic reared by Descartes and his followers 
in the 17th century, but neither itself constructive nor exciting 
(in England), while the century lasted, any philosophical con- 
struction of real and permanent importance. (2) A rationalistic 
movement in religion, prepared in the 17th century, and follow- 
ing naturally from the principles of Protestantism, at first 
promoted by the influence of the current philosophical ideas, 
yet in the end suppressed by the advance of philosophical 
opinion, or changed into a historical investigation of the external 
evidences for a supernatural revelation. (3) A movement to 
find a rational ground for moral action, by way of supplement 
to the weakened force of the theological sanction, or as a 
substitute for it when altogether rejected. (4) A corresponding 
movement, less earnestly maintained, to explain on rational 
principles the social and political relations subsisting between 
men, upon the decay of the notion of supernatural ordinance. 
(5) Within this last movement, a special determination towards 


economic inquiry. (6) Finally, a varied literary movement, 


at first reflecting very faithfully the dominant philosophical 
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and religious conceptions, but afterwards, as these became 
effete without begetting others, opening out into new lines of 
sentiment which anticipated the rational thought and inquiry 
of the coming time. 

It is not possible, in short compass, to do anything like 
justice to the working out of so comprehensive a scheme as this 
of Mr. Stephen’s, but as the philosophical and ethical move- 
ments, which are of special interest to the readers of this journal, 
happen to be rather compendiously treated, we may look a little 
more closely at his view of these. 

The dogmatic philosophy which the ‘English Criticism’ 
broke down was the metaphysical system inaugurated by Des- 
cartes, and, according to Mr. Stephen (though the point is never 
very clearly established and is rather doubtful), the same 
system, with its abstract assumptions and deductive method, 
dominated the minds of the chief English rationalists in religion, 
whether orthodox or deistical. He therefore begins with a short 
account of the Cartesian philosophy. He makes no reference to 
Bacon, and but incidental reference to Hobbes, the great English 
thinkers of the 17th century, and this may appear strange; yet 
there is reason for the omission. Bacon and Hobbes were, each 
in his generation and in his own way, true representatives of 
the English spirit in philosophy, but it was not till Locke aban- 
doned any such attempt as either of theirs to construct an objec- 
tive system of universal knowledge, and threw himself upon a 
critical investigation of the mind’s powers, that England joined 
properly in the modern philosophical movement of Europe. It 
is true that Descartes himself, the great leader of the movement, 
had sought, from his philosophical starting-point, to work out 
also an explanation of the concrete phenomena of nature. Before 
the end of the 17th century, however, the attempt was practi- 
cally discredited by the advance of positive physical science from 
the time of Galileo; and Locke showed a true appreciation of 
the Zeitgeist, when, in an age that produced “such masters as 
the great Huygenius and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with 
some other of that strain,” he thought it “ambition enough 
to be employed as an under-labourer in clearing the ground a 
little, and removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way 
to knowledge”. In words of too great modesty, we have here 
from Locke himself a statement of the true work of philosophy 
in modern times, and we see how in him English philosophical 
thought comes into relation with the general European move- 
ment which, however, diverted by this or that speculative 
genius, has always been directed to the fundamental inquiry 
as to the ground and limits of knowledge. In particular, the 
Cartesian philosophy was an attempt to found certainty of 
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knowledge upon the immediate deliverances of adult con- 
sciousness, without consideration of the sources and develop- 
ment of knowledge, and in respect of method sought to proceed 
by way of rational deduction in constructing a fabric of meta- 
physical doctrine. This was exactly what Locke set himself 
from the very foundation to oppose. That the question of the 
validity and limits of knowledge must depend upon an inquiry 
into its origin and development was his deepest philosophical 
conviction ; and though, as Mr. Stephen well points out, he and 
his successors till Hume were really at one with the Cartesians 
in restricting the inquiry to the consciousness of the individual 
as known by introspection, and had not a different conception 
of the meaning of real existence, yet the difference of method 
could not but lead to very different conclusions. How far Locke. 
himself applied the critical solvent to the system of dogmatic 
metaphysics and how, with diverse aims, it was farther applied 
by Berkeley and Hume, is clearly and vigorously set forth in 
general lines by Mr. Stephen. The result was what we know— 
that rational speculation by itself, apart from experience, was 
stripped of all authority. 

Mr. Stephen, having always more than an antiquarian interest 
in his subject—being, in fact, for an historian, too much rather 
than too little apt to sit in judgment, as well as set forth and 
explain—is especially careful to consider the attitude of Hume, 
so as to find a way out of the deadlock to which the great doubter 
seemed to bring all human inquiry, while shattering the system 
of speculative metaphysic. He finds that Hume’s point of view 
was essentially artificial ; that he did not think of the mind of 
the individual in its true relation to the social organism—as 
moulded by influences quite different from the disjointed and 
haphazard sense-impressions out of which he supposed the whole 
fabric of intellectual consciousness had ever anew to be reared 
by and for each person; that he had no historical sense, much 
less.a glimmer of that scientific notion of the evolution of all 
organic life which since then has so profoundly affected the work 
of philosophical interpretation. The criticism, though not very 
elaborate, is, as far as it goes, admirably conducted, and is an 
attempt of a kind that has been too seldom made by sympathisers 
with Hume’s philosophical spirit to maintain it intelligently in 
the altered state of human knowledge since his time. As such, 
Mr. Stephen’s judgment deserves the attention of those cham- 
pions of a different philosophy, who seem to think that a textual 
sifting of the writings of Locke and Hume, revealing manifold 
inconsistencies and defects of thought, is the most effective way 
of dealing a death-blow to the cause of Experientialism at the 
present day. But—in exhibiting Hume as the hero of a philoso- 
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phic movement which effectually accomplished a work of destruc- 
tion yet did it from principles which could lead to no construc- 
tive result, so that only after a long lapse of years and by means 
of varied research in history and special science was there gra- 
dually formed, in these latter days, something like an adequate 
_ experiential philosophy—Mr. Stephen has not given sufficient 
prominence to one very marked phase of English intellectual in- 
quiry in the 18th century, and has thus been led to do some in- 
justice, if not to Hume’s predecessors, at least to his contem- 
poraries and successors within the century. Psychology, if it is 
viewed as science, has yet an exceptional standing in relation 
to philosophy, and cannot be negiected in a history of philoso- 
phic thought in England, where it has been so steadily cultivated 
without being too carefully discriminated from philosophy proper. 
Now Mr. Stephen, in his exposition, nowhere gives much atten- 
tion to the progress of psychology, though this was very remark- 
able within the century ; and hence he fails to assign due im- 
portance to one in particular of Hume’s contemporaries—David 
Hartley. His somewhat disparaging estimate of Reid, in the 
last generation of the century, might also have been relieved 
by an allowance of serious purpose as a psychological inquirer 
to one who himself achieved something, and moved others to 
achieve more. 

It should be well understood that Locke’s work, the beginning 
of all that followed in England, had two sides which, however 
related to one another, may be clearly distinguished, and were 
in fact the occasion of two different lines of development in 
English thought. Essentially a philosopher in his concern for 
the general problem of knowledge, he sought for the solution of 
it in a psychological spirit, and he was the first who expressly 
took up this position. He differed from his predecessors, not 
only in his philosophical conclusion, but from all of them—even 
his own countryman Hobbes—in putting forward the psycholo- 
gical question of the growth of knowledge as the first to be 
answered, And however undeveloped his own psychology was, 
it soon appeared from what followed how effectively he had given 
an impulse to new inquiry. Berkeley did not only philosophise 
after the manner of Locke, showing, with the special theological 
purpose that moved him, how all knowledge was based on expe- 
rience, and that no experience could be assigned portending an 
absolute existence of matter: he began in his New Theory of 
Vision the work of special psychological investigation after the 
manner of positive science. Even Hume, though his lasting im- 
portance consists in his properly philosophical activity, set out 
at the beginning with the distinctly psychological aim of found- 
ing a “science of man” on “experience and observation ” like 
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“the other sciences,” or, as he also expressed it, of making an 
“ application of experimental philosophy to moral subjects,” as 
it had already been made to physical nature. Now what Hume 
thus professed to do, but diverging into the critico-philosophical 
vein left for the most part undone, this Hartley expressly essayed 
and carried through, however he may have also sought to com- 
bine therewith an extraneous (ethical and religious) purpose ; 
and he did it as following out the work of Locke in the spirit of 
Newton. If Locke, Berkeley and Hume are a series represent- 
ing the natural development of English philosophical thinking 
at the time, Locke, Berkeley and Hartley are another series re- 
presenting a movement of psychological inquiry then begun and 
destined to become ever broader and deeper. And the second 
series is certainly not the least important when we look beyond 
the century to what followed. The most characteristic English 
work of the later time has been done in the track of Hartley 
rather than of Hume. This is true even of the work, not psy- 
chological, of the younger Mill, who, though he presented as a 
logical theory of positive science a doctrine allied to Hume’s 
negative philosophy, did not borrow it from Hume, but rather 
worked it out independently as the proper philosophical comple- 
ment to the psychology of Hartley and his father, Hartley’s close 
adherent. It is still more true of the psychological work of the 
so-called Associationists, James Mill and his successors, whether 
of the straiter sect of individualists, or of the broader persuasion 
inspired with the doctrine of evolution. The note of English 
psychology thus far has been the study of mental phenomena in 
relation with physiological conditions (wherever these can be 
made manifest), and this without express metaphysical assump- 
tion, or even to the exclusion of metaphysical assumption, as in 
the positive sciences generally, whose advance has depended on 
their being thus pursued. To Hartley, more than any other, it 
is due that the science of mind has been brought (on the side on 
which it can be brought) into relation with physiology, and it is 
too little recognised with what extraordinary insight he antici- 
pated some of the most important results now established in 
physiological psychology ; while, if it cannot be equally said that 
he steered clear of metaphysical assumptions at the beginning, it 
may be affirmed that his positive doctrine of mental acquisition 
is developed withont the least reference to them. To speak of 
him, as Mr. Stephen does, as a materialist, because he takes 
account of physical conditions throughout, is no more fitting 
than it would be to use the same term of any scientilic psycho- 
logist of the present time ; or, if he is so described because he 
supposed the consciousness of the individual to result wholly from 
a grouping of incidental experiences, the term is no more appli- 
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cable to him than to Locke. Curiously incoherent as are the 
parts of his general philosophic system (if philosophic it can be 
called), his psychology stands as one of the most remarkable in- 
tellectual productions of the 18th century, destined later, if not 
at the time, to have the deepest influence upon ‘English Thought’, 

Passing now to the Moralists, we find Mr. Stephen’s exposi- 
tion guided by one main conception. So long, he maintains, as 
theology was a vital belief in the world and preserved a suffi- 
cient infusion of the anthropomorphic element, it afforded a 
complete and satisfactory answer to the common questions of 
ethics—what is meant by ‘ought’ and ‘ goodness’ and what are 
the motives that induce us to be good. Nor did the inquiry 
into the nature of our moral sentiments naturally suggest itself ; 
the only moral inquiry likely to flourish was casuistry, or the 
discussion as to the details of that legal code whose origin and 
sanctions were abundantly clear. But wider speculations as to 
morality inevitably occurred as soon as the vision of God became 
faint. It was growing faint in the 17th century when Hobbes 
could venture to put the bold questions he did. It had become 
so faint in the 18th century that men stood in face of a strictly 
practical issue: How was morality to survive theology? Hence 
the outburst of ethical inquiry by such a multitude of thinkers. 
Mr. Stephen ranges them under three main heads: (1) the In- 
tellectual School of Clark, Wollaston and Price; (2) the Common 
Sense School of Butler, Hutcheson and Reid ; (3) the Utilitarian 
School, founding on Locke and comprehending such different 
representatives as Hume, Waterland, Tucker and Paley. 
Shaftesbury and Mandeville are at the same time treated inci- 
dentally at considerable length, as representing extreme phases of 
the recoil from the abstract metaphysics of the intellectualists ; 
and a separate section is farther given to Hartley and Adam 
Smith, because of their different attempts to trace the psycholo- 
gical genesis or derivation of the moral faculty in man. 

In these ethical sections, Mr. Stephen never loses his hold upon 
the reader’s attention, and not seldom he appears, perhaps, at his 
best both as a writer and as a philosophical critic. Especially 
when he has to deal with Hume, the exposition becomes 
masterly, and there is a very striking argument against looking 
for the root of morality in such an individualistic psychology as 
that beyond which all Hume’s acuteness never carried him. 
Mr. Stephen’s way of putting the alternative position is to say 
that the ethical problem cannot be solved except on the basis of 
a scientific sociology, but, whether called sociology or a truer 
psychology that refuses to look at the mental development of 
the individual apart from the social medium into which he is 
born, the basis is that which must be chosen by any clear- 
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sighted experientialist at the present day. After Hume, the 
thinker who here as a moralist, or elsewhere as a philosophic 
theologian, receives most worthy appreciation from Mr. Stephen, 
is Butler. The serious, not to say sombre, mood of the man, 
oppressed with a sense of the dire reality of existence in an op- 
timistic age, strikes a sympathetic chord in the mind of his critic, 
and evokes a response whose strength is hardly weakened by 
their speculative difference of opinion as to the supernatural. 
Of Mr. Stephen’s other estimates, that of Samuel Clarke is among 
the most successful. Like Butler, Clarke falls to be treated at 
two places, in his different characters of theologian and moralist, 
and both must be consulted for the judgment of him in either 
capacity. Mr. Stephen compares him, by a very happy inspira- 
tion, to another famous Cambridge doctor, better known in these 
days but not more prominent as an intellectual figure than 
Clarke was in his time—namely, Whewell. Clarke’s distinction, 
while bred under English conditions and holding in great part 
by native authorities in science and philosophy, was that he had 
drunk also at foreign springs, and knew at once how far it 
became an English theologian to go with outlandish speculative 
philosophers and when it was necessary to stop or even to lift 
up his voice against their wayward aberrations. Mr. Stephen 
rather overstates his dependence on Descartes, or overlooks his 
dependence on Newton and his relation to Locke. There is also 
some want of precision in the passage referred to (Vol. L., p. 119), 
where Leibnitz is specially named as the thinker to whom 
Clarke stood “ in the same sort of relation which Whewell occu- 
pied to modern German philosophers” (meaning Kant). But, 
all the same, the comparison remains a very felicitous one, 
and the remark which follows, that “in softening the foreign 
doctrines to suit English tastes he succeeds in enervating them 
without making them substantially more reasonable,” while 
throwing a real light upon Clarke, is a good instance of Mr. 
Stephen’s power, displayed throughout his volumes, of dropping 
observations that strike home in regard to thinkers not so far 
removed as those of the 18th century. 

However, as a history of ethical speculation in England at the 
time, Mr. Stephen’s review of the moralists strikes one as defec- 
tive in several ways. No explanation is offered of the remarkable 
fact that the philosophical activity of the English mind was 
directed so predominantly into the line of ethical speculation, 
not slackening here even when about the middle of the century 
intellectual speculation was struck with sudden collapse. The 
review is also too abruptly ended and is more abruptly begun ; 
in particular, no attempt being made at the beginning to show 
the relation in which the different ethical efforts of the 18th 
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century stood to earlier English efforts in the 17th. Again, by 
classing together under the one head of ‘ Utilitarians,’ moralists 
so different as Hume on the one hand, and Locke, Waterland, 
Tucker and Paley on the other, the common prejudice against 
Utilitarianism, as if it were a system of selfishness, tends to be 
confirmed. And the principle itself which guides the whole 
exposition—that the philosophical inquiry into the grounds of 
right action was determined by the weakening of the religious 
sanction—seems to come short of expressing the facts, both 
first and last, or even is rather obviously at variance with some 
of them. 

The strong point of the English mind in theoretical philosophy, 
as Mr. Stephen remarks early in his work, is its vigorous grasp 
of facts, its weakness is its comparative indifference to logical 
symmetry. Not less characteristic has been the English habit 
of thinking always with some view to practice, and making the 
theory of practice its chief philosophical concern. Far back in 
the days of the Middle Age, when the Church drew to itself the 
intellectual service of all the western peoples, and there was but 
one philosophy—Christian and European, the national tendency 
above all things to moralise already betrayed itself in English 
Schoolmen like John of Salisbury, and Roger Bacon anticipated 
that conception of knowledge as subservient to human practice 
which another Bacon is supposed to have first disclosed to the 
world.* The later utterance by Francis Bacon, coinciding with 
the beginning of the modern era of philosophical thought when 
the nations each went their own way, was indeed so peculiarly 
impressive that his countrymen are not unnaturally thought to 
have been ever since bound by its spell; but it is nearer the 
truth to see in the great preacher of Induction only the 
representative for the time of the national habit of thinking. 
Hobbes, who owed nothing to Bacon and took nothing from him, 
was not less practically minded in his deductive speculations, 
having never absent from his view the regulation of human 
conduct in society even when dealing with the most general 
aspects of knowledge. Nor was Locke, who owed no more to 
Hobbes than Hobbes to Bacon, but with sturdy originality 
worked out his inquiry into human knowledge as an English 
counterpiece to the Cartesian philosophy reigning abroad, a 
whit behind either in his recognition of morality as “ the proper 
science and business of mankind in general,” while the useful 
arts should be the concern of special experts in default of a 


*The relation of the later to the earlier Bacon is shortly but effec- 
tively indicated in the Introductory Lecture delivered by Prof. Adamson 
at Owens College in October last: Roger Bacon; T'he Philosophy of 
Science in the Middle Ages. (Manchester: Cornish, 1876.) 
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“ scientifical knowledge ” of nature not to be attained by human 
faculties. Berkeley, again, speculated with a moral or religious, 
at all events a directly practical, object in view; and Hume’s 
moral philosophy remains the most serious, as by himself it was 
the most cherished, of his achievements. What a moralising vein 
pervades the general literature of our country, to the sacrifice of 
artistic aim, has not seldom been remarked, though it has never 
been more forcibly exhibited than by Mr. Stephen himself in 
describing the literary activity proper of the period. It is 
intelligible, then, or at least it is not surprising, how varied and 
constantly renewed should have been the attempts by English 
thinkers of the 18th century, smaller as well as greater, to 
determine the reason and aims of human conduct, and how they 
should have been continued at a time when abstract metaphysical 
inquiry became paralysed ; more especially since the psycholo- 
gical impulse, which has told so markedly on the development 
of ethical thought in England, went on (as we have seen) steadily 
gathering strength, unaffected if not re-inforced by the circum- 
stances of the philosophical dead-block. 

With such a determination of the English mind towards 
practical philosophy, even as exhibited in the 18th century only, 
it is in any case hardly to be expected that then for the first 
time ethical inquiry should all of a sudden begin ; and yet this, 
it must be said, is the rather misleading impression given by 
Mr. Stephen’s chapter on the moralists. It is true he alludes 
at starting to Hobbes’s bold speculations on morality launched 
in the middle of the previous century, but he does not suggest, 
as in the interest of historical understanding he might even have 
impressed, the fact that some of the most characteristic ethical 
positions of the later time were already taken up at the earlier. 
For example, the so-called Intellectual School of Clarke, Wollaston, 
and Price (of which, by the way, the shortcomings are much more 
effectively exposed than its serious scientific import is acknow- 
ledged) is treated without any reference to Cudworth ; though 
Cudworth, besides enunciating all the most distinctive doctrines 
of the school—as Price, by borrowing wholesale from him rather 
than from Clarke, allows—was the author even of the “ magnilo- 
quent trick of language about the eternal and immutable nature 
of things” which Mr. Stephen declares to be the sole relic that 
survived its decay. It is also a real omission, in tracing the 
origin of Utilitarianism, whether in its stricter sense or in the 
looser sense of Hedonism adopted in the heading of Mr. 
Stephen’s section, to make no reference to Cumberland, who has 
been not untruly described as the first philosophical moralist 
that appeared in this country, and who certainly did (to whatever 
dreary extent) reason about the grounds of human conduct in 
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the spirit considered most essentially English. If a period is to 
be understood historically, it must not be taken too strictly, at 
least a parte pre ; and unfortunately it is just in dealing with 
the moral philosophers that Mr. Stephen confines himself 
with exceptional rigour to his century, thereby not a little 
reducing the value of the very part of his work that otherwise 
comes nearest to fulfilling the conditions of a history of philo- 
sophical thought. 

It is impossible also not to regret the confusion caused by 
classing under the one head of Utilitarianism all those moralists 
who in any way make the rule of right dependent on the pro- 
motion of happiness. Of course, this use of the term may be 
justified, because, in strictness, it applies equally to the selfish 
pursuit of one’s own happiness and to the conscious regard for 
the good of all ; but nobody knows better than Mr. Stephen, or 
indeed has better set forth on the whole, the distinctive character 
of that ethical view which was lifted at once into importance 
by the genius of Hume, and has later become so identified with 
the English name in practical philosophy. Neither in a theo- 
retic nor in any other point of view is justice done to Hume’s 
serious attempt to find a rational explanation of morality when 
he is ranked with theological moralists like Waterland, who 
solve all difficulties by direct resort to the supernatural sanction, 
or even with Locke, who in a more round-about and uncertain 
way has recourse to the same constraining authority. How greatly 
concerned Hume was to prove the natural existence in man of 
altruistic sentiments is so clearly apprehended and plainly set 
forth by Mr. Stephen, that from him at least we have a right 
to expect no such indiscriminate classing as may tend to obscure 
the most fundamental distinction. Not only, however, is the 
loose classification made, but, in his eagerness to show how 
much better the system of altruistic (but dependent) morality 
can now be based, we find Mr. Stephen carried to the length of 
committing an injustice. When he says that “later writers of 
the Benthamist school generally show a reluctance, as did Ben- 
tham himself, to admit the possibility of a perfectly disinterested 
emotion ” (ii. p. 105), he says what it would be difficult to make 
good of any later utilitarian of philosophical standing. And 
speaking of Bentham, it is surely by an arbitrary exclusion that 
the author of the Principles of Morals and Legislation (written 
before the year 1780) is referred to the present century. Though 
there is truth in the remark that “ the history of Utilitarianism, 
as an active force” belongs to the 19th century, at least as re- 
gards civil legislation, yet nothing is more characteristic of the 
history of English thought in the 18th century, than that in the 
last generation of it there should have been formulated those prin- 
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) ciples of public and private right of which so revolutionary an 
application was destined in time to be made. Nor if it should 
be granted that Bentham’s utilitarianism, as an attempt to base 
morality upon observation, reduces it “to a mere chaos of empi- 
rical doctrines,” as much as Hume’s, is this anything but a 
} reason for associating it with the work of the 18th century. There 
would be more reason, indeed, from Mr. Stephen’s point of view, 
in referring even the younger Mill to the 18th, than in taking 
the opposite course with his great master in politics and morals. 
A few remarks, in conclusion, seemed called for on that con- 
ception which, if it can hardly be said in fact to guide, yet 
stands in the front of Mr. Stephen’s treatment of the moral 
! philosophers. Were the manifold ethical theories that sprang 
up in the century all so many attempts to find a secular rule of 
human conduct in default of the decayed or decaying influence 
of theological precepts? The notion undoubtedly fits some of 
: the facts and involves a general truth. Ethics, so prominent a 
| department of the ancient philosophical systems, was of all the 
more obvious subjects of rational speculation the least cultivated 
when, after the long centuries of faith without thinking, the 
Christian doctors of the Middle Age began to think about their 
) faith. Not that the practical rule of life was made a matter of 
no concern ; but it had been provided so expressly by super- 
natural authority that there could be no question except as to 
how it should be applied in the varying circumstances of the 
human lot. Hence all such reasoning as there was about human 
conduct assumed the form and the name of Moral Theology, 
while the complementary doctrine of Natural Theology was but 
a part, however large, of the theoretic philosophy of the time. 
Theology stood for the whole of practical philosophy ; aud thus in 
no direction—not even that of positive physical science—could 
the modern spirit, when it awoke, break away more decisively 
from the bondage of Scholasticism than by entering ou the path 
of ethical inquiry. Every great ethical system that has since 
been given to the world has truly been an attempt to find a 
strictly rational law of conduct. Such were the systems of 
Spinoza and Kant, and such also was the system of Hume. 
Such even, as Mr. Stephen might fairly contend, was the 
character of some of the minor ethical doctrines which he passes 
under review. But hardly will his readers carry away the 
impression that the English moralists of the 18th century 
generally had reached the stage of philosophical detachment 
from the old theological basis. Had the “vision of God” 
become faint in Butler—Butler to whom conscience was truly 
the voice of a supernatural judge, and whose psychology was 
the controversial buttress of his ethics rather than its philoso- 
24 
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phical foundation? Was Clarke the less a Schoolman in spirit 
because he lived in the days of Newton, and affected the form of 
scientific demonstration ? Or was Paley satisfied that the truth 
should be told without the fear of hell and the hope of heaven ? 
Mr. Stephen must drop out of view all but two or three of his 
English moralists before he can see in the 18th century the clear 
beginnings of that determined search for a naturalistic ground 
of ethics which is being pursued in the 19th, but which not even 
now is admitted without protest and resistance. 

The truth, perhaps, is that Mr. Stephen, who is always as 
much a critic as an historian and, what is more, a critical thinker 
anxiously concerned about the speculative issues of his own 
time, has been somewhat over-ready to see the present in the 
past, and to reckon with the long-departed as if they were 
adversaries or allies. This fault, if it is one, he can best expiate 
by writing another work, that not only will give better scope for 
the exercise of his special faculty but will be the more valuable 
according as he gives it free play and does not scruple, while 
tracing the currents of opinion, to direct them to the utmost 
of his power. Let him give us that critical History of English 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century which the very defects as 
well as the excellences of his present volumes mark him out as 


signally able to essay. 
EDITOR. 


VIL—PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE* 


To understand the present state of French philosophy, it is neces- 
sary to look back over thirty years. At that time Eclecticism, 
after having passed through a militant stage, was reigning supreme. 
Its chief advocate, Victor Cousin, minister of Public Instruction 
and peer of France, with the assistance of several eminent public 
men, such as Guizot, Villemain, and Royer Collard, had succeeded 
in founding in France an oficial philosophy,a philosophy, that is to 
say, which the State guaranteed, of which it determined the spirit 
and the programme, which was the only one in its pay, and was 

* The series of articles on the state of Philosophical Study at the various 
academic centres, continued from the first No. of Minp, may now be said 
to have exhausted the interest of the subject so far as this country is con- 
cerned; and there is here submitted the first of a second series of (nore com- 
prehensive) articles dealing with the present state of Philosophy in foreign 
countries, written in each case by some prominent native authority. It 
is necessary, however, on thus passing abroad, to note one formal 
omission in the past series. The Queen’s University of Ircland 
gives considerable prominence to Philosophy in its Arts-examinations, 
and the three associated Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway (attend- 
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taught by it in the Faculties, the Lycées and the Colleges. Un- 
disputed master of a legion of disciples, Cousin watched over and 
strictly maintained a philosophical orthodoxy. There is no need, 
after what Mr. Lewes has said of it in his History of Philosophy, 
to speak at length of Eclecticism. It was a doctrine without 
originality, and standing absolutely aloof from the discoveries of 
science. Its fundamental principle was this: In philosophy, 
everything has been said ; the age of systems is past ; all we have 
to do is to question history, to take what is true out of each 
system, and from all these elements to form a perennis philoso- 
phia. Without letting himself be stopped by the fundamental 
objection that, in order to choose, a criterion must first be deter- 
mined, Victor Cousin fixed on Spiritualism, which seemed to him 
more congenial than any other doctrine to the political opinions 
and religious beliefs of the period and to the French mind. He 
leaned, above all, on Descartes, that he might give a patriotic 
and national character to his philosophy. The foundation was 
said to be psychology, disclosing everything to man by mere re- 
flection—his nature, the laws of his mind, morals, esthetics, the 
nature and attributes of God, “ who reveals himself to our con- 
sciousness by reason”. The psychology of Eclecticism was, how- 
ever, very superficial; it was onlya literary expansion of the truths 
of common sense ; the few facts to be met with in it were borrowed 
from the Scotch. Besides psychology, the eclectic philosophy 
comprehended logic (though this was always much neglected, 
from not lending itself to oratorical exercises), morals and zesthe- 
tics (both of an elevated cast, though vague in character), and 
lastly, natural theology or “theodicy”. This last was Cousin’s 
masterpiece, Without troubling himself about the radical change 
that Kant’s Avitit had wrought, he borrowed his theology from 
Plato, Descartes, Bossuet and Fénélon (the two last serving as 
guarantees to the clergy and the faithful). The result might be 
shortly described as “ Christianity without miracles”. 

Prudent, circumspect, and fearful of all excesses, Eclecticism 
had always a single criterion—common sense, a single aim—to 
maintain itself in power by a succession of skilful manceuvres, 
especially in regard to the clergy, who never accepted it, and 


ance at some one of which is necessary for the University degrees) have 
each a professor of the subject. Founded as late as 1849, in order to 
unite students of all confessions in a country rent by religious differ- 
ences, the Queen’s University has not yet much of a history. Chiefly 
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were never duped by its servility. The principal achievement 
of the school was in the department of history ; it produced a 
great number of historical works, many of them valuable and 
some excellent. In his palmy days, Cousin had about him a 
sort of staff, actively engaged in the training and inspection of 
piofessors of philosophy, and in watching over the execution of 
th@ programmes. Obedient to one impulse, and participating in 
the force which, thanks to centralisation, the State possesses in 
France, the professorial body was a real power, and formed a 
kind of lay clergy. Outside, there were but two classes dissent- 
ing from it: the Catholics who accused Cousin and his disciples 
of pantheism ; and the socialist, communist, and humanitarian 
schools, who were never weary of denouncing the bizarre inven- 
tion of a State-philosophy. 

The Revolution of 1848 struck a fatal blow at Eclecticism. 
The disciples of St. Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon were in power 
fora moment. A bold and implacable clerical reaction followed ; 
later came the coup d@état and the Empire. Henceforth (from 
about 1850), the degradation of philosophy was complete. In 
public instruction the very name was suppressed and replaced by 
that of “Logic”. Inoffensive and trivial commonplaces were 
alone in vogue ; all great questions were left untouched. Teach- 
ing was entrusted to the first comer; those who had made a special 
study of philosophy were systematically pushed aside. And while 
the official instruction had thus sunk so low, all freedom of 
thinking was kept down, under suspicion of revolutionary ten- 
dencies. The sleep lasted about twelve years. 

But when, in 1863, the minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Duruy, restored the teaching of philosophy, and freer scope 
began to be allowed to unofficial speculations, the minds of men 
and circumstances were entirely changed. During the twelve 
years there had been a slow incubation which was soon to bear 
fruit. Eclecticism had been attacked by two eminent men who 
had been trained in it, M. Vacherot and M. Taine. The former 
drew upon himself a brilliant disgrace by his Histoire de U Ecole 
d Alexandrie ; the latter, quite young at the time, began his 
literary career with his Philosophes francais du XIX* Siecle, a 
book which, I am told, is thought too severe in England, but which, 
in France, was very well fitted for the work of destruction, and 
which perfectly attained its aim. At the same time, the study 
of the physical and natural sciences, completely ignored by the 
Eclectics—no school having ever divorced itself so completely 
and shamefully from the sciences—led many minds, even un- 
consciously, to philosophic conceptions. Positivism, which had 
hitherto grown silently, was organised, collected adherents, and 
became the philosophy of men of science, just as Eclecticism had 
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become that of men of letters. Some years later, the translation 
of the works of Stuart Mill, and the introduction of more recent 
products of English philosophy, contributed signally to enlarge 
the horizon in France. Lastly, whilst Eclecticism was perishing 
in its torpor, some thoughtful minds, with spiritualist tendencies, 
were seeking for a metaphysic in harmony with them, going back 
to Maine de Biran, and throwing themselves especially into the 
study of Kant, whom they charged Cousin with having misun- 
derstood and distorted. 

Such are the various elements that were silently fermenting 
during the period of twelve or fifteen years. Thence sprang the 
present movement of French philosophy which we are now to 
consider. 

I. Let us begin with the school which is, I believe, least 
known in England. It is a mystic spiritualism, very hostile to 
Eclecticism, whose place it makes every effort to usurp in the 
Faculties and Lycées, in short, in the whole system of Public In- 
struction. The chief representatives of this school are M. Ra- 
vaisson, who is its leader, M. Lachelier, and M. Fouillée, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Ecole Normale ; the two latter having, 
however, some peculiar views, which will be indicated later on. 

M. Ravaisson was born in 1811. He has never been a pro- 
fessor ; the offices he has filled have been purely administrative. 
He has written very little, and his enemies accordingly allege 
that rarely has it cost any one so little to become head of a 
school. A doctor’s thesis Sur l Habitude (48 pp. 1838), his Essai 
sur la Métaphysique @ Aristote (1837-1840, 2 vols.), a work highly 
esteemed, with an article Sur la Philosophie de Hamilton (1840), 
were long his only titles to repute. In 1868, on occasion of 
the Universal Exhibition, a series of reports on the state of 
literature and science was published in France: M. Ravaisson 
was entrusted with philosophy, and his report (in 4% 266 pp.), 
made some noise. The exposition of the various systems, which 
fills the great<r part of it, was thought impartial, though slightly 
contemptuous. The concluding pages contain the author’s own 
theories. The Eclectics charge them with a “ sibylline obscurity,” 
and we can hardly hope to expound them clearly. 

The doctrine which M. Ravaisson claims to establish is called 
by himself a Spiritualistic Realism. He quarrels equally with 
materialism and idealism ; the one rests on an abuse of analysis, 
the other of abstraction. Materialism tends by successive steps 
to resolve everything into materials more and more elementary, 
to reduce the higher to the lower, thought to life, life to move- 
ment, movement to a change of relations between inert and 
passive bodies; in short to bring every thing to “inertia and 
torpor,” to those “ widest conditions of physical existence which 
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are the minimum of reality”. Idealism, in arriving by pro- 
gressive generalisation at an idea of Being which is only the last 
degree of abstraction, departs equally from that which really is. 
It eliminates the specific and differential characters ; it thinks it 
reaches the ideal of perfection, but in fact it reduces everything 
“to the most elementary logical conditions which are the mini- 
mum of perfection and of intelligibility”. On the other hand, 
the true method (that of M. Ravaisson), proceeds synthetically ; 
it seizes the essential, it finds reality. For this we must dive 
into ourselves, and there, by reflection, discover in the fact of 
consciousness, under the changing aspect of internal phenomena, 
the “act” that makes us what we are, that 7s ourselves. “ From 
this internal point of view the soul has a perception of itself in 
its essence (fond ), which is pure activity, without the need or 
possibility of representing to itself farther an inert substance as 
its bearer.” Nay, more; reflection does not only reveal to us 
our own essence, but it reveals to us also “the Absolute in which 
we all participate,” and consequently the ultimate reason of 
things. Thus the true method of metaphysie consists in this 
simple and indivisible operation, by which we have in ourselves 
an immediate consciousness of the Absolute. Such is the fun- 
damental principle of M. Ravaisson’s philosophy. It is not sur- 
prising that he holds metaphysic to be related, above all, to 
art and poetry. 

According to him, reflection does not only teach us that the 
foundation of our being is an “ act,” but it reveals to us that this 
act in its true nature is “ free from all conditions of space and 
even of time”. This infinite activity bears the name of “ pure 
act”. As soon as we have succeeded in seizing it in ourselves, 
all is explained ; we are placed at the true point of view from 
which everything is understood. “ All perspective,” says the 
author, “is relative to a point, to a single point. Seen from any 
where else, all is out of proportion ; seen from this point, it is 
true in all its parts. The universal perspective, which is the 
world, may be said to have for its point of view—its one point 
of view—the Infinite or the. Absolute.” The only true existence 
is this pure activity, which, when its essence is better defined, 
is called Love and the Good. These two last terms show the 
mystic tendencies of the school and the predominance it gives 
to morality. 

The principle of things is thus a moral principle, and true phi- 
losophy consists in discovering it everywhere. There is in all 
things, though in different degrees, mind, love, the tendency 
towards the Good. Berkeley was right in saying in his Sivis that 
in all that exists there is life, in all that lives feeling, in all that 
feels thought. The ground of matter is mind, and true know- 
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ledge is the art by which mind discovers itself amidst appear- 
ances the most gross. The universe exists only in so far as it is 
intelligible, in so far, that is to say, as it contains mind. “The 
world,” says M. Lachelier, “is a thought that does not think 
itself, suspended on a thought that thinks itself.” But intelli- 
gence being only the physique of the mind, this spiritual founda- 
tion of everything is will, activity, and not intelligence. Though 
all true existence is resolved “into the infinite mind and into 
love,” though nature in all its degrees is a “ refraction or disper- 
sion of mind,” there is, nevertheless, a difference between these 
degrees, there is a hierarchy of beings reaching from the simply 
mechanical phenomenon to the absolute Good, which is perfec- 
tion and love ; and the place of every being in the series is de- 
termined by its degree of activity and of tendency towards the 
Good. Consequently, if we place ourselves at the point of view 
of the Absolute, which is, as we have seen, the true position, 
the totality of existences composing the universe will appear to 
us under two different aspects, which are the reverse the one of 
the other; the one constituting the kingdom of necessity, of logic, 
of geometry, of mechanism, that is, the series of efficient causes ; 
the other constituting the kingdom of liberty, of morality, of 
grace, of love, that is, the series of final causes. Nature, to the 
materialist, consists in a series of causes and effects ruled by an 
implacable fatality ; to him thought has its cause in life, life has 
its cause in inorganic matter, and so on to the last elements, 
which are the cause of all. But materialism lets itself be misled 
by a kind of mirage which reverses the appearances of objects ; 
it takes the apparent order for the real order ; it interprets every- 
thing the wrong way. The true explanation is that given by 
final causes. Nature every where shows a constant progress 
from the simple to the complex, from imperfection to perfection, 
from a feeble and obscure life to one ever becoming more and 
more energetic and intelligent. Every degree of existence is in 
relation to that which is below it an end, in relation to that 
which is above it a means. We have thus an ascending series 
of means and ends, which is the reverse of the descending series 
of effects and causes. And the explanation by finality is the 
true one, because it alone does not commit the gross error of 
referring the superior to the inferior, the greater to the less, but 
measures and places every thing according to its degree of per- 
fection. Thus, far from everything being effected by a dead 
mechanism, all is caused by the development of a tendency to 
good, to beauty, and to perfection. “ In this world necessity is 
the appearance ; spontaneity, liberty is the reality.” 

Such are the essential traits of M. Ravaisson’s metaphysic. 
Maiue de Biran, Lotze, and Schelling (in his second philosophy), 
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have been its chief inspirers. It is not easy to give a clear ac- 
count of it, for the school is far from priding itself on its pre- 
cision. M. Ravaisson is an zsthetician before every thing, and 
prefers the methods of art to those of science. He fears “ the 
arid scholasticism that holds aloof from the things of soul and 
heart, which yet have revelations of their own, more perhaps 
than aught else”. No school has so much abused the words 
“love,” “grace,” and “liberty”. With regard to the positive 
sciences its position is clear enough. This universal spiritual- 
ism has raised itself so high that it believes itself in an 
impregnable citadel, which the rising tide of experience and 
of scientific research can never reach. This internal method, 
which understands and explains everything by a mystic revela- 
tion, treats all the data of science as indifferent materials, to 
be employed and interpreted at fancy. To speak the language 
of M. Ravaisson, scientific data are the means of which his 
metaphysic is the end. Accordingly, most disciples of the 
school do not conceal that, in their eyes, reflection teaches more 
of philosophy than all the experience in the world. Hence also 
a certain esoteric tendency in them, an obscurity desired and 
sought after, which keeps the profane at a distance. 

M. Lachelier, one of the two chief adherents of the school, has 
published a short work, Sur le fondement de [Induction (1871), 
which baffles most readers by its rare conciseness. Much more 
precise than M. Ravaisson, he is above all things a logician, and 
in writing he aims at the utmost exactness. This book only 
prepares the way for his definitive philosophy, which he 
promises to publish later. It would be unjust to judge hin 
upon it. As a professor, he has had great influence. During 
his twelve years’ teaching at the Heole Normale, he has exercised 
over his pupils, who are now placed in the Lycées and Faculties, 
an ascendancy all the more remarkable that it is not due to any 
‘prestige of eloquence but to a strict and honest study of philo- 
sophical problems. 

M. Fouillée is the most brilliant mind of the school. His 
exuberant talent is shown in his Philosophie de Platon (1869), 
and his Philosophie de Socrate (1873), important works in which 
the author’s own doctrines are often mingled with his historical 
expositions, but above all in his book on La Liberté et le Deter- 
minisme (1872). Like the rest of his school, he fully accepts 
the data of science on condition of subordindting them to the 
moral point of view, which contains the true ground of things. 
In his historical writings great erudition is shown, but combined 
with a tendency, unsatisfactory in an historian, to interpret 
texts in the sense of his own mind and doctrine. He has 
expounded and applied in his different works, as well historical 
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as dogmatic, a method of conciliation which may be considered 
the special characteristic of his philosophy. According to M. 
Fouillée and his followers, this method differs from that of Eclec- 
ticism in the way that wnion differs from selection. Whilst M. 
Cousin chose this doctrine and rejected that, M. Fouillée aspires 
to reconcile them all in a larger unity. For this a series of mean 
terms must be interposed between two opposite ideas or doc- 
trines, gradually reducing their difference. In this way he has 
tried to reconcile the two contrary theses of liberty and deter- 
minism. According to him there is no advance till everything 
is embraced, and the method should exclude exclusion only. 

If. It would be a mistake to think that the school of which 
we have just spoken has hitherto had much influence in France. 
It has never really addressed itself to the general public, but 
is supported for the most part by the younger academic class 
who seek in it a substitute for Eclecticism. On the other 
hand, the philosophic group that will now occupy us, is not 
only outside the official world, but is treated by it as an enemy ; 
we mean the Positivists and the Experientialists generally. 

It is quite unnecessary to explain here the nature of Posi- 
tivism, the doctrine being well-known to English readers, as 
expounded long ago by Stuart Mill. Let us only call to mind 
that, at the time of its appearance (1830-1842), the Cours de 
Philosophie positive of Auguste Comte was far from obtaining 
recognition. The dominant school did not even do it the honour 
of discussing it. It was chiefly in the first years of the Empire 
that the doctrine began to gain ground and gather supporters, 
especially among the men of science and doctors, who did not 
take to Eclecticism. On the death of Comte (1857), two contrary 
tendencies which already existed among his followers became 
clearly manifest. Three things are comprised in the work of 
Comte, a philosophy, a polity, and a religion. Amongst his 
disciples, one group accepted his work in its entirety, while 
another accepted only his philosophy, and rejected his polity 
and his religion. These two groups subsist at present in strong 
opposition to one another. 

The head of the orthodox positivists is M. Laffitte, and their 
principal representatives are M. Robinet, M. Audiffrent, M. 
Sémerie, &c. They had their own organ, La Politique positive, 
which did not live. This school is little known to the public, 
and excites only a certain curiosity. The whole body of its 
adherents in Paris is estimated by one of them at 150, amongst 
them a number of “ proletaires”. M. Laffitte collects the faith- 
ful in the apartment of his master (Rue Monsieur le Prince, 10), 
which, in accordance with his formal will, has been kept just as 
it was at his death, in order to be the first seat of the worship of 
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Humanity. Many of them are animated with a truly religious 
faith, and I have heard them speak with an enthusiasm worthy 
of the brightest epoch of the Middle Age.* 

The other group—that which accepts the philosophy of Comte 
and rejects all the rest—is headed by M. Littré. This group is 
far the most powerful, and its influence upon the philosophic 
movement in France has been great. It was in 1840 that M. 
Littré became a disciple of Auguste Comte; from that time no 
one has done more to popularise his ideas. All the works of M. 
Littré—in erudition, philology, history, and medicine—are deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the Cours de Philosophie positive. In 
1867, with the aid of M. Wyrouboff (a Russian), Professor Robin, 
M. Naquet (now a deputy), and others, he founded a Review, 
which was designed to spread positivist doctrines, freed from all 
the religious and political superstructure added by Comte in 
the last part of his life. This organ, La Philosophie positive, 
has now entered upon its ninth year. For all this time M. 
Littré has borne the chief part of the burden of it, anxious above 
all things to preserve the doctrine of Comte intact and pure, 
and to maintain Positivism in the face of new doctrines, 
such as Darwinism, physiological psychology, and later classi- 
fications of the sciences. Positivism has had the merit of 
being for many years the only philosophy we had which was 
founded on science, the only doctrine which addressed itself to 
men of science desirous of obtaining broad views and general 
ideas. Unhappily it has remained closely confined within its 
own dogma, persuaded that nothing ought to be added to or sub- 
tracted from it; it maintains that the only fruitful schools are 
those which remain pure, whilst history, on the contrary, teaches 
us that none last but those that are being constantly moditied. 
There is, besides, a tendency in this school, though it rejects the 
polity of Auguste Comte, to occupy itself chiefly with the study 
of social phenomena, so that many of its adherents are bound 
together principally by a community of political opinions.t 

In our opinion what has most impaired the influence of 
M. Littré and his followers, is the introduction into France of a. 
much wider positivism, often spoken of among us by the name 
of “contemporary English philosophy”. Positivism, which is a 
rounded and finished doctrine claiming to be unchangeable, must 

* Amongst the works issued by this school we will cite Laffitte— 
Les grands types de ’ Humanité ; Robinet— Notes sur Vcewvre et la vied A. 
Comte ; C. de Bligniéres—Exposition ubrégée et populaire de la Philosophie 
et de la Religion positives, 

+ The two positivist bodies of which we have just spoken, have en- 
deavoured, each in its own way, to take advantage of the new law on 
liberty of superior instruction and to found positivist schools ; these pro- 
jects have not hitherto come to anything. 
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not be confounded with the positive spirit, which is only a 
method of philosophising. There are in France many people, 
especially amongst those possessing ecientifie culture, who, while 
distrusting metaphysic, and maintaining that speculations should 
be always supported by facts, have yet no wish to be shut up 
within the narrow bounds of a fixed school like Positivism, and 
who think that if it is a question of adhering to a dogma, fixed 
once for all, philosophising is not worth the trouble. To these 
men, whom the school of M. Littré rejects as dissenters, English 
positivism—represented in different degrees by Stuart Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, Bain, Lewes, Huxley, and Tyndall—has fur- 
nished a standing-ground. Besides, the general influence of 
English ideas has of late been considerable, and it may be 
expected that Positivism will some day be swallowed up in the 
far greater wave of Experientialism. 

M. Taine was the first to introduce the contemporary English 
ideas into France by his excellent essay on Stuart Mill’s System 
of Logie (1863). A year later, M. Mervoyer in an Liude sur 
U Association des Idées spoke for the first time of the psychology 
of Bain and Herbert Spencer. The labours of Dr. Cazelles who 
for more than ten years has been steadily translating the chief 
English works, the analyses and expositions made by others, 
still more recently the introduction of the works of German 
physiological psychologists (Fechner, Wundt, and Helmholtz),— 
all this has contributed to change the current of philosophical 
speculation in France, and above all to lend it new force. 

The chief representative of this group, whom we have called 
the Experientialists, is unquestionably M. Taine. Trained by 
the Eclectic School, he broke with it at the age of twenty-three. 
He studied anatomy, the natural sciences and mathematics, and 
gave himself a scientific education. He understood (what no 
one belonging to Cousin’s school at that time understood) that 
philosophy should be something else than an oratorical amplifi- 
cation and a literary exercise. More than once he has told what 
trouble it cost him to break with his pseudo-philosophical edu- 
cation and the habits of mind that it induced. He owed his 
conversion to himself only, and not a little vigour of mind was 
required for the rupture. His first work, Les Philosophes 
Srancais du XTXe Siecle (1857), was a book of pure criticism ; 
there is at most only a glimpse of the personal views of the 
author in the last two chapters. From this time M. Taine dis- 
played a strongly marked preference for psychological studies. It 
was as a psychologist that he published later on his works on Livy 
and Lafontaine, his Lssais de Critique et d'Histoire and lastly his 
great Histoire de la Littérature anglaise, the preface to which states 
the principles of his psychological criticism. Through these publi- 
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cations he may be considered as the chief representative in France 
of what the Germans call Vélkerpsychologie. History is psycho- 
logy developing itself in time and space, historical documents are 
to the psychologist traces by which he may recover the ideas, the 
sentiments, the passions, all the mental states of which historical 
events are only the effects, so that “to explain a revolution is to 
write a page of psychology”. A work of art—a poem, a statue, 
a picture or symphony—may be studied from different points of 
view by the critic or moralist. M. Taine studies as a psycholo- 
gical naturalist. “Man may be considered,” he says, “as an 
animal of a superior species, who manufactures poems very much 
as silk-worms make their cocoons and bees their hives.” M. 
Taine’s concern is to examine these processes of manufacture, to 
discover the “ master-faculty” which explains everything in the 
artist, to show that every work of art is a product of three 
essential elements—the race, the medium, and the time. His 
different essays on art, literature, and the history of manners are 
rightly understood only when they are looked upon as fragments 
of an ethnographical psychology. 

In his treatise De l’'Intelligence (1870) he takes up general 
psychology, that is to say, the mechanism of the mind in itself 
and independently of its development in history. He confines 
himself, however, to the study of Knowledge and of its elemeuts, 
reserving for a later publication, which he has long promised us, 
the study of Feeling and Will. Three principal points dis- 
tinguish the treatise De I’ Intelligence from all psychological works 
till then published in France, the absolute rejection of the faculty- 
hypothesis, with the use of physiological materials and of ideo- 
logical analysis. From the beginning of his career, M. Taine had 
sharply criticised those illusory explanations by faculties of the 
mind, which the Eclectic school so greatly abused ; he ridiculed 
“ those little spiritual beings hidden under phenomena as under 
garments,” and “that idea of the infinite which comes from 
reason, the faculty of the infinite”. He wishes psychology to be 
a science of facts, and thus represents in France the same ten- 
dencies as the contemporary English psychologists. Of physiology 
the Eclectic psychologists were absolutely ignorant, and they 
viewed it with complete indifference. M. Taine, on the other 
hand, has conned the writings of anatomists, physiologists, and 
physicians, noting rare facts and singular cases which might throw 
light on ordinary phenomena. Nothing of the kind has been 
seen in France since the time of Cabanis and Broussais. But 
M. Taine does not think that cerebral physiology is enough, and 
by this he is clearly marked off from the Positivists. He attaches 
the utmost importance to the analysis of ideas and signs, that is 
to say, ideology. He takes up the tradition of Locke and Condillac. 
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With him to analyse is to translate, and to translate is to detect 
under the signs distinct facts. Words, such as force, digestion, 
will, should be brought back through successive translations, 
step by step, to certain simple facts and relations, for there is 
nothing more in the case. To constitute a science is to reduce 
particular facts of a certain kind to one single fact. In 
psychology this reduction is made by analysis, and analysis is to 
consciousness—which is too rough an instrument—what the 
microscope is to the naked eye. 

This is not the place to expound M. Taine’s book in detail, 
and besides it is well known to English readers. One point 
may however be noted. This book and the works of contempo- 
rary English psychologists are the only ones to which physiolo- 
gists and medical men at present have recourse. Till the last 
few years they used to go to the school of Condillac in search of 
any psychological explanations of which they had need. This 
apparently unimportant fact has its significance, for it shows how 
utterly without influence and authority over men of science the 
Spiritualist School has been. 

To conclude our account of the Experientialists, we will men- 
tion two eminent men of science, M. Berthelot and M. Claude 
Bernard. The former, by his works on chemical philosophy and 
by his letter to M. Renan Sur la Science idéale et la Science 
positive, has earned well-deserved fame as a thinker; he has pro- 
mised a work De natura rerum. The latter has given us important 
considerations on the nature of life, and has written in his 
Introduction a la Médecine expérimentale a treatise on method, 
the more instructive that it is drawn from his personal experience. 

We may add M. Léon Dumont to the group of Experientialists, 
observing at the same time that he displayed a decided taste for 
monism in metaphysic. He devoted himself especially to 
psychology and esthetics, publishing very early a book Sur 
les Causes du Rire (1862) and quite lately an elaborate study on 
the Théorie de la Sensibilité (1876). He also in a great number of 
articles sought to make known the German and English works of 
the day. These various labours were only the prelude to an 
original work which he contemplated. He had in view the publi- 
cation of an extensive treatise, in which he meant to deal with the 
different problems of metaphysics according to the method of 
the natural sciences, and in conformity with evolutionist doc- 
trines. Death has unexpectedly removed him at the age of 39 
(in January, 1877), and his loss is deeply felt by all the friends 
of philosophy in France. 

III. M. Renouvier is, by the acknowledgment even of his 
adversaries, one of the most vigorous and penetrating thinkers 
in France. He has set forth his doctrine in his Essais de Critique 
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générale (4 vols. 1854-1864)* and in his Science de la Morale 
(1869). In 1868, he founded, with the aid of some fellow- 
workers, L’ Année philosophique, a collection of papers designed to 
give every year a critical account of philosophical work of all 
kinds. This collection, after continuing for two years, was trans- 
formed into a weekly review, La Critique philosophique, which 
has just entered upon its fifth year and which is edited by M. 
Renouvier with the assistance of M. Pillon. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that M. Renouvier has set 
himself to continue the work of Kant. According to him, philo- 
sophy consists in a general criticism of knowledge as a prepara- 
tion for ethics. “I accept,” he says, “one fundamental formula 
of the positivist school, the reduction of knowledge to the laws 
of phenomena.” But he forthwith breaks off from the school of 
Comte who, we know, never attached any importance to the 
critical consideration of the faculty of knowledge. With M. 
Renouvier, on the other hand, this work of criticism is all- 
important. The starting-point of his Critique lies in the very 
simple and common concept of thing. Things exist, and all 
things have a common character, that of being represented, of 
appearing ; for if there were no representation of things, how 
should I speak of them? He then shows that Thing and Repre- 
sentation are so related to one another that in consequence of an 
inevitable circle the thing must be defined by the representation, 
and the representation by the thing. Pursuing the analysis 
further, we find that the representation has two faces, containing 
two correlative elements inseparable from one another. M. 
Renouvier calls one the representative, and the other the repre- 
sented. (They are generally called subject and object.) The 
grand error to be avoided is the erection of these terms into 
entities. Our author insists upon this point—that he posits 
representations, nothing but representations, and does not admit 
of anything else, He rejects all supposition of a thing-in-itself, 
of a substance. It is this phantom of substance that has changed 
philosophy into ‘idolology, and there is no doctrine that M. 
Renouvier attacks with greater vehemence than this. Thus 
there is no substance, and the thing is identical with the pheno- 
menou. This analysis of the principles of knowledge is com- 
pleted by an inquiry into the categories or “laws of phenomena”. 
The categories, that is to say, the first and irreducible laws of 
knowledge are: relation, number, position, succession, quality, 
becoming, causality, finality and personality. 


*A second edition of the Hssais appeared in 1877 (in six volumes). 
By numerous additions M. Renouvier has brought up his book to the 
level of contemporary doctrines. Above all he has devoted a very large 
place to the criticism of contemporary English thought. 
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Such are the general characteristics of the Critique of M. 
Renouvier. It need hardly be said that with him the Ego is no 
more an entity than anything else. But if on this side his 
Criticism deserves to be called sceptical, it on the other hand 
founds a very decided dogmatism on morality. Following the 
footsteps of Kant, M. Renouvier looks upon liberty as the very 
foundation of man, his essential and characteristic trait. Apart 
from the evidence attaching to the perception of phenomena, all 
certainty is reduced to belief, and the foundation of this belief is 
free-will. It is certain that there are acts of which we morally 
approve, and this certainty forms the basis of the whole of ethics 
“and of those great moral inductions allowed and required by 
practical reason”. In this we see what Kant called the postu- 
lates of the practical reason. “There is a God, a soul, and 
freedom, because there is a moral law. The moral law is thus 
the first of all truths and the ground of all truths of this order, 
and it is liberty that establishes it in establishing itself.” The 
ethics of Criticism is built “ upon a rational principle, most clear 
and absolute,” upon a “ principle of justice and not of love,” 
which Kant formulated under the name of the categorical im- 
perative. 

M. Renouvier is constantly indignant with those who accuse 
him of scepticism. Criticism, he says, is a doctrine of an 
eminently believing character; it simply aims at replacing the 
pretended metaphysical proofs, now completely discredited, by 
moral proof. He makes of ethics the central and ruling science, 
that to which every other is subordinate—social science, the 
philosophy of history, theology, metaphysic, even the general 
principles of the cosmological and natural sciences. Add— 
what is very intelligible—that M. Renouvier has an uncon- 
querable horror of pantheistic doctrines and that he hunts them 
down with unwearied vehemence. His philosophy, of which we 
have given no more than the chief features, abounds in details, 
evincing the impress of a profound and vigorous mind that 
excels in criticism. I regret to have to state that in France his 
works have not been sufficiently read, and that they are far from 
obtaining the success they deserve. The fault lies in the author’s 
style and still more in a want of art and composition, not easily 
forgiven by French readers. It should be remarked, however, 
that of late years the diffusion of his doctrines has begun to 
make way; not so much perhaps on their own account, as 
because they are related to the movement which is known by the 
name of Neo-Kantism in Germany, and of which the influence 
is now being felt in France. 

IV. We cannot connect with any special school three thinkers 
who yet must not be passed over in silence in a sketch, however 
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slight, of French philosophy—M. Vacherot, M. Renan, and M. 
Cournot. 

A pupil of Cousin’s, M. Vacherot broke off early from the 
doctrines of his master. Already in his Histoire de [Ecole @ 
Alexandrie he went beyond Eclecticism in many points. The 
split was complete in his most important work, La Métaphysique 
et la Science (1863), in which he blames the (Eclectic) spirit- 
ualists for their incessant appeal to what they are pleased to 
call common sense, for their tendency to refute doctrines by 
their supposed consequences instead of discussing principles, for 
the vexatious part which they assume of “organising a mental 
police,” and for their metaphysical solutions which are often 
nothing but “nonsense pure and simple”. M. Vacherot agrees 
with the critical school, and even with the positivists, in rejecting 
all & priori knowledge. But he upholds certain & priori concepts 
as the proper subject of metaphysic. The distinction between 
knowing and conceiving, that is to say, between what is 
given to us as real and what is thought as ideal, is the basis 
of all metaphysic. “The great objects of metaphysic,” he 
says, “are God and the world ; the world is reality, God is the 
ideal.” The world is made known to us by our senses, and can be 
known in no other way. It is revealed to us under the double form 
of Nature and of History, the former embracing the whole of 
physical phenomena, the latter comprising psychological and 
social facts. As vacuum is, according to our author, a contra- 
dictory idea, the Real forms a continuous and infinite whole, so 
that the Infinite may be considered synonymous with the real 
world. The Ideal, on the contrary, escapes by its very definition 
from the condition of reality ; therefore it neither is nor can be. 
It only exists after the manner of geometrical figures which, as 
soon as they are realised, cease to be perfect, and lose all the 
rigour of their definition. Perfection and Reality are terms 
which “ery out against a junction”. Thus whilst many meta- 
physicians have conceived perfection as implying existence, to 
M. Vacherot, on the other hand, these two terms are mutually 
exclusive, not indeed because existence is an imperfection, but 
because real existence has conditions that involve imperfection. 
“The thought of this book,” he says, in conclusion, “is the 
profound distinction between the perfect and the infinite, the 
one being conceived as the supreme ideal, the other as reality.” 

M. Vacherot has drunk deep of the philosophy of Kant and 
Hegel, and we meet with the same influence in M. Renan. A 
renowned scholar and a most brilliant and exquisite writer, M. 
Renan has never been a philosopher by profession; he is a 
dilettante who, by the delicacy and wonderful suppleness of 
his style, has a singular power of escaping from all fixed views, 
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and of giving to all solutions a vague and indifferent form. 
Persuaded that what is extreme is false and that the truth lies 
only in nuances, M. Renan speaks the language of all the schools, 
exciting the admiration and anger of all. To him metaphysic is 
nothing but a most elevated and noble manner of conceiving 
and grouping things; it is to every thinker “whatever pleases 
him”. He admires nothing so much as the ancient expression 
placita philosophic. The simple alone believe that they have 
discovered the enigma of the world; the fastidious are satisfied 
with giving to current solutions a more and more elaborate in- 
terpretation. “God, Providence, Immortality, are so many good 
old words, perhaps a little lumbering, which philosophy will 
interpret in senses more and more refined, but which it will 
never replace to advantage. Under one form or another, God 
will always be the summary of our supernatural needs, the 
cateyory of the ideal.” This conception of God, in which M. 
Renan again joins company with M. Vacherot, is one of the very 
few clear theses to be met with in his writings. He also 
appears deeply penetrated by the idea of a certain continuous 
progress in things, in consequence of which the world must have 
passed from a primitive state,in which there was nothing but atoms 
with mechanical properties, to the present state, in which life 
manifests itself with consciousness and the tendency towards 
the ideal. For the rest his Dialogues philosophiques (1876) have 
shown once more how difficult it is to choose among his many 
contradictory opinions, and even to be sure that M. Renan is 
not often playing with his reader. . 

M. Cournot, who has lately died (March 30, 1877), appears to 
us also as a thinker standing apart. By training and by 
occupation, he was a mathematician. Many of his writings are 
devoted to the relation of mathematics to philosophy or to the 
moral sciences. The two books containing his philosophical 
opinions are; Essai sur les fondements de nos connaissances (1851) 
and Traité de Penchainement des idées fondamentales dans les 
sciences et dans Vhistoire (1861). If we had to characterise M. 
Cournot in a single word, he might most accurately be called a 
probabilist. He is related among the ancients to the representa- 
tives of the New Academy (Arcesilaus and Carneades), among 
the moderns to Kant as the critical inquirer into human 
reason. To M. Cournot, philosophy is not and cannot be a 
science, because a science requires rigorous exactness, and 
because a science must define and prove and measure, whilst 
philosophy deals with subjects which admit neither of measure- 
ment, nor of exact definition, nor of satisfactory proof. What is 


then the aim of philosophy? It is to obtain a system of 


views in relation with the order and reason of things: these 
25 
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views however can be no more than probabilities. There is order 
in things, and there is something in our mind that corresponds 
to order, namely reason. What order is objectively, reason is 
subjectively. “Order is the friend of reason and its proper 
object.” It is a fact that in nature regularity prevails, that there 
is order and constancy. To suppose that this order is produced 
without law or reason, and by pure chance, is an extremely im- 
probable hypothesis. Experience shows us that the laws we 
have ascertained in certain cases, appear to hold throughout 
time and space. Thus the existence of laws seems to be 
infinitely probable. “Speaking physically, infinite probability 
‘is equivalent to reality, but logically speaking it is never more 
than a probability.” The highest function of reason (and this 
function is philosophy) is that by which it co-ordinates and 
classifies all our knowledge, and determines, by means of induc- 
tion, the laws that make the order of things with the different 
degrees of probability belonging to them. 

V. It remains to give some account of the system of publie 
instruction in Philosophy, and we shall thus be brought back 
to the Eclectic or Spiritualist school, from which we started. 

The philosophic instruction of France differs much in its 
organisation from that of England. It is given in the Faculties 
(superior instruction) and in the Colleges and Lycées (seeondary 
instruction). 

The Faculties, including the Colléye de France, number only 
eighteen chairs of philosophy. The professors are in the singular 
position of having no students. Their courses are public 
and gratuitous, the door being open to every comer. Before a 
changing audience, composed in great part of idle people, the 
professor does not venture to touch upon serious questions. 
He aims at amusing rather than instructing. With some rare 
exceptions, most of the professors, especially in the provinces, 
talk of progress, of education, of right and. duty—commonplace 
topics, which can be enlarged upon in choice language and 
without compromising the orator. In fact, he is watched with 
jealous care, first by the Prefect and the representatives of the 
State, in all that touches upon polities, but above all by the 
Clergy, in everything bearing even remotely upon religion. 
Thus the professors must choose between two things—a serious 
course before empty benches or commonplaces before a large 
audience. We should add that in Paris the liberty of the 
professors is somewhat though not much greater. 

The only institution in France devoted to superior instruction 
which affords regular philosophical teaching to a constant 
audience, is the Ecole Normale of Paris. The aim of this school 
is to train professors for all departments of instruction. In 
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philosophy, Eclecticism long reigned supreme there, all the more 
because Victor Cousin was for many years at its head. About 
1864, a new influence made itself felt. M. Lachelier and M. 
Fouillée introduced the doctrines of M. Ravaisson, which excited 
great enthusiasm among the students. Unhappily, it may be 
said of their doctrine as of that of a great philosopher, ad impel- 
lendum satis, ad edocendum parum. They have not given to 
their students the one thing that instructs—method. Conse- 
quently many of these strive to imitate their masters without 
possessing their talent, and, though destitute alike of thorough 
knowledge and scientific culture, do not think themselves the 
less fit to improvise as metaphysicians and to resolve all 
problems. 

At the Evole Normale, philosophical instruetion is given to all 
the students for two years, even to those in training as pro- 
fessors of literature, history, or grammar. In the third year a 
special section of philosophy is formed (containing on an average 
three or four students) for the pursuit of deeper studies. 
There are two chairs, the one devoted to the history of philo- 
sophy and the other to philosophy, the professor entrusted with 
the latter choosing every year at pleasure a subject which he 
treats exhaustively. Many questions are thus left to the 
personal initiative of the students. On leaving the school the 
students pass the examination of Agréyation. This examination, 
the same for the whole of France, takes place every year in the 
month of August. It is open not only to the students of the 
Ecole Normale, but to all who have the degree of bachelor of 
science or licenciate in letters. It is very difficult and is con- 
ducted both by writing and vivd voce.* Three candidates, on 
an average, pass every year. The object of this examination is 
to form a body of professors for the Lycées. The title of pro- 
fessor is given to none but Agrégés ; the non-Agrégés are called 
chargés de cours. There remains a final test for the Doctorate, 
which alone empowers professors to teach in the Faculties. 
For the Doctorate two printed theses are required, one (very 
short) in Latin, the other, which is really a book, in French. 
Some of these theses are remarkable both for their length (400 
or 500 pages) and their ability; some have excited much 
attention. These two theses form the basis of a formal disputa- 


* The examination is in seven parts; a philosophical dissertation and 
another in the history of philosophy; two vivd voce examinations, the 
one on philosophy, the other on its history ; and a commentary on Greek, 
Latin, or modern philosophers. The works serving as texts for these 
commentaries are changed every year, and are fixed by the Minister. 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, Bacon, Descartes, Leibnitz, Malebranche, 
and Kant are most frequently chosen. 
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—: which the candidate supports for six or seven consecutive 
ours. 

There is nothing important to tell of the Catholic Universi- 
ties, the foundation of which was permitted by a recent law. 
That of Paris has existed for more than a year, and another, 
which will be, it is said, the most important, has been opened 
at Lille. Their tendency in philosophy will be to revert to 
pure scholasticism, that is to say, to the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
taught in Latin in the manner of the Middle Age. But as yet 
no one has ventured to put this method in practice; it would 
offer too little chance of success. 

Philosophical instruction, in the strict sense of the word, is 
given in the Lycées (to the number of seventy-two) and in the 
principal Colleges (about a hundred and fifty). It is addressed 
to pupils of about eighteen years of age, who are regularly 
entered and form a fixed audience. There is a uniform pro- 
gramme for the whole of France, according to which students 
competing for the Bachelor’s degree are examined.* They pass 
this examination before the Faculty-professors. The pro- 
gramme, which remains in substance what it was made by 
Cousin, comprises some little knowledge of psychology, logic, 
ethics, theodicy, and the history of philosophy. It will be 
easily seen that the courses at the Lycées and Colleges are 
much less free than those of the Faculties, since they are not 
addressed to men but to youths preparing for an examination, 
and must besides keep within the one programme drawn up for 
the whole country. The professor is closely watched by the Facul- 
ties, the State, the bishops and the families. Thus an official philo- 
sophy is formed which is rigorously orthodox, It has unvarying 
solutions for all problems, a fixed number of proofs of the exist- 
ence of God and of the immortality of the soul, &c. A student 
who does not answer in conformity with the programme is 
rejected. The consequence is that many think-one thing and 
say another. I must add that the same is often true of their 
masters, though it is only fair to acknowledge that latterly 
many young professors lave endeavoured to introduce the new 
doctrines under the form of historical expositions and discus- 
sions. Many of the students in our Lycées know something of 
the logic of Stuart Mill and of the psychology of Bain and 
Spencer, but the heads of Spiritualism are little in favour of 
these innovations. 

Spiritualism, such is, in fact, the name of this official philo- 
sophy. It would be useless to dwell at length on this doctrine 
which has reigned amongst us for fifty years, and which 

* The philosophical tests for the Bachelor’s degree consist of a written 
dissertation and a vivd voce examination. 
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consists in a collection of opinions founded on common 
sense, and adapted to the religious beliefs of the majority. If 
we extract from the different religions subsisting in Europe the 
common basis that is called deism or natural religion, and deduce 
from this deism the theology, the morals, and the psychology 
which it involves, we shall have Spiritualism. The rest is only 
matter of detail. As M. Taine says, “in point of science 
Spiritualism has no existence. Its proofs have no interest, or 
have no interest any more. It has no longer the appearance of 
a philosophy but of a dépdt. It collects the sound opinions that 
flow from all parts of history, collects and clarifies them, and 
that is all.” It is a timorous, fearful doctrine, that abhors all 
disturbance, and is very compliant to the clergy; many of its 
supporters are avowed Catholics. 

Spiritualism has its chief representatives among the professors 
of Faculties, and the members of the Institute (Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques). This Academy, which includes 
a dozen philosophers* among its members, is the sanctuary of 
philosophical orthodoxy. Papers are read there which must be 
communicated beforehand that every rash word may be removed. 
It proposes subjects for competition, and awards prizes. The 
competitions have produced good historical works, and estimable 
dogmatic works, but these latter—the doctrine being a foregone 
conclusion—have done nothing to advance the solution of any 
question. Latterly the Spiritualists, sharply attacked on all 
sides, have tried to renovate their system, but the innovations 
seem very poor to every one outside their school. They consist 
in sacrificing less to literature and eloquence, in leaning rather 
upon Maine de Biran than upon Cousin for support, in attacking 
evolutionist and experientialist theories, or in assimilating them 
as far as possible. The most active representatives of the school 
are M. Franck, M. Lévéque, M. Caro, a brilliant controversialist, 
M. Bouillier, known by his excellent Histoire de la Philosophie 
Cartésienne, and M. P. Janet, whose two last works, Za Morale 
(1874) and Les Causes finales (1876), may give an idea of the ten- 
dency of Spiritualism to put itself in harmony with contemporary 
thought. 

Such are the principal features of the state of Philosophy in 
France. We have limited ourselves to tracing the main lines, 
and to giving the principal names. It is difficult to see what 
will be the outcome of this rather confused mélée of doctrines. 


*The Academy is divided into five sections: Philosophy, Morals, 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy and Statistics, and General History. 
It thus forms a very heterogeneous assemblage. Amongst its members 
neither Littré, nor Taine, nor Renouvier, nor Renan, nor Ravaisson 
is to be found. 
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As for Spiritualism, its position is still strong. It profits by 
the power which in France belongs to everything supported and 
administered by the State. It will probably long remain the 
foundation of public instruction, and the philosophy of men of 
the world. Its moderate character, its continual manceuvrings, 
and its timid innovations, fit it for playing this part. It is an 
enemy from within that tends to supplant it—that Spiritualistic 
Realism which might also be called the philosophy of Pure Love. 
This doctrine has laid its hand upon the Ecole Normale, and, con- 
sequently, upon the professors whom it sends forth. M. Ravaisson 
absolutely controls the State examinations in philosophy, and the 
candidates all eome under his influence. But his obscure and 
mystical metaphysic seems little suited to the precise and rather 
sceptical character of the French, and though many of the 
younger men are fascinated by it, its triumph is uncertain and 
its duration doubtful. 

As to non-official philosophy, it cannot be denied that 
Positivism—in the large sense in which we have used the word 
—has struck deep root, and that it benefits in its turn by the 
favour accruing to opposition. ‘There is less liking than there 
was forty years ago for verbiage and eloquence, more for facts, 
thorough study, and scientific culture. The rapidity with which 
Fnglish ideas have obtained favour is a symptom of this. The 
least hopeful acknowledge that the younger men work honestly, 
though a little fitfully, and that there is no want of good purpose 
among them. The foundation of the Rerue Philosophique, open as 
it is to all opinions, has helped to encourage this development of 
individual work and above all to make known what is going on 
abroad; for a strong desire for information has succeeded to 
the indifference of the previous generation. We are meanwhile 
taking quiet counsel with ourselves ; the wisest have gone again 
to school ; we are working hard to renew our intellectual forces, 


and some years must elapse before it can be seen with what 
result. Tu. Rigor. 
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Physiological désthetics. By Grant B.A. London: Henry 
8. King & Co., 1877. 


In this volume the author seeks to relay the physiological foundations 
of a theory of the art-pleasures. As far as physiology has yet 
advanced, it illumines the world of mental phenomena chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in its lower regions. Accordingly, Mr. Allen confines his 
investigations for the most part to the simpler and sensuous side of 
wsthetie feeling ; and in order to throw light on this: side, he studies 
the art-sensations in conjunction with the lower orders of sensation, 
namely, smell, taste, &c. The advantages of this. partial mode of 
treating the subject are manifest. As the author evidently sees, one 
of the surest ways to provide a firm objective basis for art-theory 
is by means of such a physiologically grounded theory of the simple 
modes of pleasure. 

While there are these advantages in studying apart the simpler 
department of the psychology of art, there are not wanting certain 
disadvantages. It may be doubted, for example, whether any 
generalisations respecting the conditions of pleasure can be certain 
and exact, except when based on a review of all modes of enjoyment. 
We shall see presently whether Mr. Allen has wholly avoided this 
danger. It may be said, too, that in the pleasures of art the sensuous 
elements are so inextricably interwoven with intellectual and emotional 
factors that a separate study of the former is rendered exceedingly 
difficult, if not impracticable. Illustrations of this difficulty, also, may 
possibly be found in Mr. Allen’s volume. Finally, it may be objected 
that to confine our attention to the elementary side of art-pleasure, as 
Mr. Allen has done, is to appear to deny all uniformity and objec- 
tivity to the higher intellectual effects of art. Our author has 
certainly rendered himself liable to this charge by repeatedly insisting 
on an appeal to the uncultivated sensibilities of common people as 
against the judgments of a cultivated taste. As Mr. Allen has 
frankly disavowed any excessive devotion to art, it would perhaps be 
unreasonable to wish that he had carried his study of the conditions of 
pleasure into the more intricate regions of art-impression. And there 
is less excuse for regretting this inasmuch as he has done much to 
justify his partial treatment of the subject. 

Mr. Allen begins by laying down a general theory of pleasure and 
pain. He accepts Prof. Bain’s distinction between the massive and | 
acute feelings, though, somewhat oddly, he imagines that massive sensa- 
tions cannot at the same time be intense (p. 12). Pain, he tells us, arises 
from some injury or disruption of sensitive tissue, of which excessive 
action is an initial stage. As arule, acute pains arise from destructive 
agencies, massive pains from excessive function or insufficient nutri- 
ment. Pleasure, on the other hand, is connected with a normal amount 
of activity of the organ, and increases with the area of nerve involved, 
also with the state of nutrition of the organ, and consequently with 
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the interval of repose preceding the activity. Mr. Allen arranges the 
various sensory organs according to the amounts of pleasure they 
yield. “ The alimentary and reproductive senses ” afford the strongest 
pleasures, being large organs having their activities greatly inter- 
mitted. ‘The weakest pleasures are those of the most universally 
stimulated organs, as in the tactual and thermal senses.” The pleasures 
of sight and hearing, which are comparatively intermittent, come 
between these extremes. Mr. Allen meets the objection to his theory 
of pleasure that certain pleasures, as those of alcoholic stimulation, 
involve injurious results, by saying that in the pleasurable stage of the 
process no deleterious effect is produced. Lastly, he seeks to show, 
by an ingenious line of reasoning, that his view of the relation of 
pleasure to pain helps to explain the alleged fact that our maximum 
pains greatly exceed our maximum pleasures in intensity. 

Our author, following Mr. Herbert Spencer, seeks to connect these 
facts of pain and pleasure with the laws of evolution. Pleasure and 
pain are the concomitants of healthy and injurious action. Their 
amounts, moreover, vary “roughly” as ‘the general value” of tle 
particular organ “to the organism as a whole”. Mr, Allen does not 
attempt to prove the existence of this relation of correspondence in 
the case of pain, and only illustrates it in the case of pleasure by 
saying that the two greatest bodily pleasures are those of eating and 
drinking and of sexual intereourse. The principle of evolution is 
further brought in to account for the consensus between the pleasures 
and pains of the different organs of sense, and beneficial and injurious 
qualities of substances entering the organism. Thus sweetness, the 
pleasurable stimulus of taste, corresponds in a large preponderance of 
cases with wholesomeness. The effect of evolution would be to bring 
about a special modification of nerve, e.g., the gustatory, whose 
pleasurable and painful action would correspond with such chemical 
qualities of foreign substances as in the main coexist with nutritive 
properties, 

This theory of pleasure and pain, though not new in its main 
features, is elaborated by Mr. Allen with considerable ingenuity. Yet 
we cannot but regret that the author had not made himself better 
acquainted with some of the latest discussions of the subject before 
working out his theory. If he had done so, he could hardly have 
overlooked the difficulties which facts put in the way of some of his 
sweeping generalisations. To take first the question of the conditions 
of pain: Even if we allow that certain sensations, as bitter tastes, 
which are painful in all degrees of intensity, answer to injurious 
stimulation, in spite of the circular appearance of the argument by 
which this is shown (p. 70), how are we to bring the pains of ungratified 
desire under Mr. Allen’s principle? The omission to include these in 
his review of pains is all the more remarkable, since the writer to 
whom Mz, Allen owes most, Mr. Herbert Spencer, has given so great 
a prominence to them. Our author seems, too, somewhat to force 
facts into conformity with the requirements of his theory when laying 
down the conditions of pain in esthetic sensation. He is able, by 
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help of Helmholtz’s theory of musical dissonance, to bring the pains 
of the ear under the general principle of excessive and injurious 
action. But he hardly succeeds in including the effects of disagree- 
able combinations of colours under this law. He argues that discordant 
juxtapositions of colour produce their effect through a successive 
stimulation of the same class of optic fibres, which thus reaches the 
exhaustive and injurious point. It would follow from this, of course, 
that one and the same colour spread over a large surface would 
produce the pain of chromatic dissonance in its maximum degree. 
It need hardly be said that this consequence sufficiently illustrates the 
untenability of Mr. Allen’s view of colour-discords. We do not say 
that these disagreeable combinations may not be brought under such 
a principle of painful stimulation as that laid down by Mr. Allen, 
but if so, it must be effected in quite another way from that here 
adopted. 

The conditions of pleasure are not perhaps so intricate a subject as 
those of pain, and Mr. Allen’s theory seems on the whole to supply a 
good explanation of the facts. His idea of classifying the pleasures 
of sense according to the degree of intermittence of stimulation is an 
ingenious and valuable one. Yet the author appears to recognise 
that this classification does not lead to very definite results. Thus, 
though sight is one of the most constantly active of the senses (Mr. 
Allen puts it below touch in this respect, though why, one does not 
see) it is, as our author points out, endowed with a special degree of 
recuperative power which enables it to go on acting pleasurably 
without sensible intermission. 

With respect to the final interpretation of the conditions of pleasure 
and pain by help of the evolutionist’s theory of organisation and life, it 
must be said that our author proves himself to have a firm hold of the 
new methods. His speculations are always interesting, and some of 
the results reached—for example, the reciprocal influence of bright 
colours in the vegetable world on the development of a taste for colour 
in animals (p. 156)—are of a striking character. What we miss is 
an adequate inductive basis for the generalisations put forth, and a 
due co-ordination of the different principles adopted. For example, 
the alleged correspondence between the amounts of pleasure and 
pain and the importance of the function certainly requires proof—and 
careful proof—in view of such patent facts as the torments attending 
an injury to the dental nerve, the comparative painlessness of 
many internal diseases, the slight amount of pleasure afforded by the 
processes of digestion, and so on. Then the reader is likely 
to ask whether Mr. Allen means that the bedily organs are en- 
dowed with nerves of a size and of a degree of sensibility propor- 
tionate to their importance in relation to the whole organism. His 
reasoning seems to imply this anatomical and physiological supposition, 
though it would probably be hard to substantiate it. Again, there 
seems to be a certain redundance in Mr. Allen’s theory. For example, 
the special intensity of the pleasures of eating and drinking is in one 
place referred to the importance of the process (by-the-by are masti- 
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cation and deglutition more essential than stomachic and intestinal 
digestion ?), in another place to the infrequency of the actions. 
Possibly our author would say that evolution has here effected a 
further modification enabling one of the most essential functions to 
be carried on intermittently and so with greater single amounts of 
pleasure, thus securing its due fulfilment. But is not this very result 
already sufficiently effected according to our author by means of the 
size of the nervous connections? While the principle of evolution 
seems to be here called in to do what is hardly necessary to be 
done, it appears in other places to be resorted to without a due 
recognition of the limits of its action. Thus, for example, in dis- 
cussing the sensations of smell, Mr. Allen accounts for the fact that 
some poisonous gases do not (as most) smell disagreeably, by saying 
that this is “one of those failures of adaptation—those incomplete 
establishments of the consensus which must always be expected in all 
imperfect organisms” (p. 82). Here the writer assumes that the 
nervous organism might simultaneously have adapted itself both to 
the general and to the exceptional fact respecting the co-existence of 
agreeable odoriferous qualities with organically useful properties of 
gaseous substances. It seems to us, on the contrary, that in no 
conceivable way could the most perfect organism reach such a state 
of adaptation. In such a case the self-adaptation of the nervous 
organism to the prevailing concomitant of useful substances clearly 
involves a non-adaptation whenever this particular external rela- 
tion fails to be realised. This is by no means the first example of 
an appeal to the principle of evolution to perform what looks very 
much like a miracle. 

We have spent so much time in examining Mr. Allen’s theory of 
pleasure and pain because it is decidedly the most valuable portion 
of his book. Next to this comes the definition of wsthetic pleasure 
as distinguished from other kinds. Mr. Allen, like Mr. Spencer, 
makes the real fundamental d/fvrentia of this class of pleasures the 
non-connection of the underlying activity with essential life-serving 
function. He adds to Mr. Spencer's conception of wsthetic action 
as identical with play, by bringing into view the passive character of 
art-enjoyment as compared with that of play. The absence of 
monopoly in the ssthetic pleasures, the characteristic on which Prof. 
Bain insists, is regarded by Mr. Allen as secondary in importance and 
dependent on the first: “as they are only remotely connected with 
life-serving functions, it follows that they can give pleasure to 
thousands without detracting from the enjoyment of each” (p. 41). 
This is not very obvious. It does not seem to follow that because 
life-serving processes are necessarily confined to the individual that 
other processes are indefinitely shareable. In truth Mr. Allen’s own 
case of perfumery and cookery, which he excludes from the category 
of art (the first on the ground of its limited pleasure, the second 
because of its connection with essential functions), might have 
suggested this observation. The pleasures of bon-bons are far enough 
from essential processes, but they are non-ksthetic because they are 
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unshareable. Perfumery, again, is seen to be much more of an art 
than cookery, because odours are much more easily enjoyed by a 
number in common. So too the pleasures of the table when there 
is a large gathering, and consequently a disguising of the fact of 
monopoly, distinctly approach the esthetic class. As a last illustra- 
tion we will take the pleasures of touch, which are not adequately 
marked off from the wsthetie class by Mr. Allen. These are plainly 
enough remote from life-serving processes, yet they are non-sthetic 
(except in an ideal or suggested fourm) because they cannot simultane- 
ously be shared by a number of persons. We certainly think, then, 
that Prof. Bain is nearer the truth than Mr. Allen in making the 
shareability of a pleasure a leading essential in its esthetic quality. 
Our author brings out in a very interesting review of the special 
senses other distinguishing features of the esthetic pleasures. Thus 
the wsthetic senses are marked off in general by being slightly 
emotional and greatly discriminative. Mr. Allen it may be remarked, 
is a little inconsistent respecting the emotional character, since he 
excludes touch from the cesthetic class because it is “very little an 
emotional sense” (p. 96), and ingeniously seeks to account for the 
supposed objectivity of beauty by means of this fact of the slightly 
emotional character of wsthetic pleasure. Again, the action of the 
two esthetic senses is attended, as a rule, with few and feeble pains. 
Our author appears to us decidedly to under-estimate the pains of 
wsthetic sensibility, as when he speaks (p. 56) of an “ wsthetic 
environment . . . so utterly squalid and miserable as to give rise 
to a continuous state of discomfort almost amounting to positive pain ”. 
Surely this does not fully represent the emotional experience of an 
wsthetically cultivated mind. Mr. Allen does not make the important 
remark that one element in the purity of the esthetic pleasures is 
their positivity, they being in no measure dependent on a previous 
state of desire or appetite. Once more, the author assigns its esthetic 
superiority to the eye on the ground of its great recuperative power, 
which allows of protracted pleasurable stimulation, also on that of the 
number of elements which it contributes to the aggregate of esthetic 
objects. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Allen in his exposition of the 
different senses. On the whole he shows himself to be abreast with 
the latest researches, though he does not seem to be aware that the 
idea of specific energy (which he carries so far as to infer from it the 
existence of special thermal fibres) has been a good deal discredited 
by such powerful attacks as those of Wundt and G. H. Lewes. Our 
author’s account of the two zsthetic senses does not quite satisfy us. 
While he fully expounds the musical sensations as elucidated by 
Helmholtz’s classic researches, his treatment of visual sensations is 
less satisfactory. This is owing in part to the more obscure nature of 
the phenomena; chiefly, however, to the fact of the fusion of the 
intellectual and the sensuous in all visual impressions. This last 
remark applies to colour as well as to form, the so-called harmonies of 
colour being largely the result of conscious comparison. ‘The author, 
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though alluding to Helmholtz’s great work on Physiological Optics, 
does not appear to have studied it as carefully as the same author's 
treatise on Sound. His account of the sensation of black (for there is 
a sensation present in the case) and of lustre might have been greatly 
improved by a closer study of Helmholtz. 

After completing his sketch of the senses in their relation to 
esthetic pleasure and art, Mr. Allen gives us short chapters on the 
intervention of the intellect in esthetic pleasure, the mental or ideal 
pleasures, and the higher emotions. There is little to remark in these 
sections of the work. They are clear and interesting statements, but 
are too slight to be of any scientific value. Thus there is no adequate 
analysis of the pleasures of intellect, and no attempt to mark off those 
which are connected with the pursuit of truth and those which enter 
into the very essence of art. The element whose absence is most 
distinctly felt in this slight account of the more complex esthetic 
pleasures is the co-operation of the social sentiments. Thus, while 
seeing that art takes its start in a play of the imaginative faculty 
which has no direct relation to the actualities of our personal life, Mr. 
Allen omits to notice the important circumstance that a large part of 
this ideal activity is effected through sympathy. So again the author 
just alludes to the anti-social feelings as being non-esthetic, and thus 
appears to overlook the fact that in certain highly disguised forms 
(including laughter and possibly many varieties of the sublime) these 
emotions play a very important part in art. 

Mr. Allen brings his volume to a close with two chapters on the 
imitative arts (painting and sculpture) and poetry. These are very 
slight and do not amount to a synthetic reconstruction of the arts. 
Good observations are now and again to be met with, as that sculpture 
owes its worth to the circumstance that the optical consciousness cannot 
easily be divided between attention to form and to colour. But why 
did not Mr. Allen generalise this observation, making it the psycho- 
logical ground of all abstraction in art? We would add that the 
accounts of painting and poetry are for the greater part marked by 
clear insight and the absence of whimsical preferences, also by a 
sufficiently refined appreciation of some of the more complex effects 
of art. In conclusion, it may be said that Mr. Allen, even if wanting 
in the connoisseur’s intimate knowledge of art, has a fresh and 
impartial taste for natural beauty, which, together with a wide 
acquaintance with human life (both apparently greatly promoted by 
travel), stands him in good stead in ascertaining and defining both tlie 
uniformities and the diversities of zsthetic feeling. 

James SuLLy. 


A Discourse on Truth. Py Ricuarp Suute, M.A., Senior Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. H. 8. King & Co., London. 
1877. 


The author of this clever and interesting book is one of those be- 
nevolent people who profess to write for “the plain man,” and like to 
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tell him that he is a much better judge in matters of philosophy than 
“the philosophers”. The “ plain man ” in the present case is addressed 
in archaic English, somewhat in the style of Locke, and the quaint 
forms of expression are very well sustained, as long as he is re- 
membered ; but he is apt to be forgotten, and then the author argues 
and writes just like a “ philosopher” himself. The book is not with- 
out significance, considering from what quarter it comes. Mr. Shute 
holds with Hume in philosophy—not exactly to all intents and pur- 
poses, for there are here and there suggestions that it is in the interest 
of faith that he writes ; still a thoroughgoing philosophical sceptic he 
is or seeks to be, adding only to Hume’s view of the mind’s intellectual 
action the definite conception, evolved in the later growth of science, 
that all progress consists in gradual adaptation to [natural] environ- 
ment. Otherwise he appears to have no fault to find with Hume’s 
view of the genesis of knowledge, provided the mind is supposed to 
acquire not only “ideas” of single sensations or emotions, but also 
ideas representing relations between sensations or groups of sensations ; 
and Locke’s psychological language is throughout perfectly sufficient 
for him. But he is not in like manner satisfied with some later de- 
velopments of experientialist doctrine, especially Mill’s theory of 
Syllogism and view of Causation as the basis of Induction, and one of 
the main objects of the book seems to be the exposure of Mill’s errors 
on these and other points of logical theory. 

Truth, according to Mr. Shute, means a “ statement which will raise 
in the mind of the hearer thoughts or ideas like to those of the speaker 
when those latter ideas exactly represent the past experience of him- 
self or some one else”. ‘This is a definition which will somewhat 
puzzle the “ plain man” without being sufficient for the purposes of a 
full philosophical discussion, but no objection need be offered to it as 
indicating that aspect of the subject which is to be the matter of Mr. 
Shute’s inquiry. More particularly, as he goes on to say, he will 
occupy himself with the two questions: (1) how far it is possible to 
communicate truly the results of ordinary experience, and (2) how far 
scientific truth is attainable regarding nature. 

The first question is answered in two chapters entitled Definition 
and True Propositions. Language is held to be fully equal to the pur- 
poses of definition—when it is a single object, pictured by the mind, 
that is the subject of communication between speaker and hearer. 
Even here, however, we limit ourselves to describing the object (in 
most cases) only as it is seen. There is also, Mr. Shute thinks, a proper 
definition of certain lowest classes which, after Mill, he calls Natural 
Kinds, but which he understands in a sense peculiar to himself, namely, 
that they are picturable, although general. Gordon Setter or Retriever 
is such a natural kind ; he is not so sure about Dog ; he is quite sure 
that Animal and Quadruped are not picturable, and hence that they 
are artificial. Being not picturable, these cannot be defined, and the 
class-names can only serve to evoke a mental enumeration of the (true) 
kinds held together by them. Apparently the reason why Mr. Shute 
regards Animal as not picturable has nothing to do with its generality, 
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but is simply that the word has lost its first meaning of breathing : it 
has, therefore, he seems to think, in being more extensively applied, 
come to have no definite meaning at all. In the case of Quadruped, 
the reason is that we naturally picture legs only as attached to a body, 
and can have no proper picture of legs detached. The whole view is 
cleverly worked out and set forth with much spirit, the only objection 
being that it is radically unsound. In reality it is just as impossible to 
picture Retriever (that is not a retriever) as to picture Animal. It is 
just as easy to picture an animal as to picture a retriever. It is just as 
possible to put into words the meaning (whatever it may be) of Ani- 
mal, fixed for the time being, as to give such a definition of Skye 
Terrier as the reader will find at p. 70: nay, it is possible, where the 
concept is so very general, to make a much simpler and less indefinite 
statement than that. Picturableness has nothing to do with the matter. 
It is only the individual object that is picturable, and even this only 
at a particular time and in a particular place. Language, though it may 
be and is very conveniently applied to individual objects, cannot be 
supposed to have arisen for purposes of communication about indi- 
vidual objects which can be pointed at when present and indicated 
without words when absent. It is just that which cannot be pictured, 
because it is general, that needs to be named. “ The logicians ” (p. 
45) are right, and not Mr. Shute. 

Propositions that are real or synthetic cannot, Mr. Shute continues, 
be made as true (in his sense) as Definitions, yet they may be rendered 
fairly accurate. If it be only understood that a Universal Proposition 
can represent no more than uncontradicted experience, it is, he thinks, 
in general possible to judge what amount of experience it actually re- 
presents to the speaker, and thus the hearer will not be led astray as 
to the degree of rapidity with which the passage should be made in 
thought from the subject to the predicate. The Particular Proposition, 
introduced by ‘Some’ meaning “ contradicted experience ” is indeed 
in a worse case, but its defect might be remedied if ‘Some’ were 
regularly understood (in spite of the “ logicians ”) as meaning less than 
half ora balance of experience on one side, as ‘ Most’ is regularly 
understood to mean more than half or a balance of experience on the 
other side. And even that form of proposition which “logicians have , 
branded with the terrifie epithet ‘ Indesignate’” and thrown away, is 
of use when we are speaking with sufficient experience of the attri- 
butes of some Natural Kind, and wish to refresh another person’s 
memory whose experience has been similar. It is again all very 
cleverly and even instructively argued, but also again Mr. Shute 
quite misses the mark. The logicians are just as well aware as he can 
be that merely “ uncontradicted experience” may have a very differ 
ent value in different circumstances, and they accordingly mark such 
experience when put into propositions with the prefix ‘Some’ (in the 
strict sense of ‘ Not-none’) to indicate that these are not to be dis- 
tributively applied except at the peril of the speaker. ‘ Contradicted 
experience” they express by ‘Some—not’ (equal to ‘ Not-all’), and 
they keep the Universal Proposition for the ideal cases, perfectly defi- 
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nite as far as thinking goes, of “ absolute certainty” ; while they dis- 
count the Indesignate Proposition, because it clearly may mean any- 
thing. No other use of the marks ‘ All’ and ‘ Some,’ it is plain even 
from Mr. Shute’s observations, can claim to be definite, and the logi- 
cians deserve anything but ridicule for their attempt—on the whole a 
very successful one—to establish some kind of fixed rule by which to 
test the looseness of common expressions. Mr. Shute’s criticisms come 
simply to this, that no scientific logic is possible or desirable. 

In passing to consider his second topic—the discovery of true laws 
of nature, which with others he takes to mean the establishment of 
causal connections among phenomena, Mr. Shute distinguishes two 
questions : (1) What 7s the relation of cause and effect? (2) What 
notion of the relation do we ordinarily form? This is very well done. 
It is one thing to inquire how we naturally come to form or 
commonly understand any notion ; and another, to determine what is 
its strict philosophical intent. As regards cause and effect, the 
distinction has not been sufticiently kept in view, for instance, by 
Mill in the controversial part of his chapter on the Law of Causation, 
or, as Mr. Shute at some length shows, by Hume. His own view is 
that the ordinary notion of Cause involves the notions of will, effort 
and change, and he connects this in its origin with the animistic 
habit of thought in early peoples. Such an interpretation of Cause 
has not seldom been expressed before, but generally by those who 
allowed no other, and either extended it to cover the cases of causal 
relation established by science, or denied that any phenomenon could 
be called the ewi:se of another. Mr. Shute, on the other hand, has no 
difficulty in speaking of phenomenal signs as causes, and contends 
that in strictness (however it be with common usage) there is and can 
be no other meaning of causation in nature. A cause is that 
phenomenon which the mind selects as a sign of the coming of that 
other phenomenon which it calls an effect, and an effect differs from 
an attribute of a thing only as it is conceived to remain after removal 
of the cause, while an attribute does not remain after removal of the 
thing ; the difference being originally suggested to the mind by the 
circumstance that there are some phenomena (attributes) which follow 
other phenomena only after some actions of ours, whereas other 
sequences of phenomena occur quite independently of any motion of 
ours. Upon this he labours specially to impress that it depends upon 
the mind’s selection which of all the innumerable antecedents of a 
phenomenon shall be taken as its sign or cause, the choice being 
determined with a view to the preservation or convenience of human 
life; and then in a chapter on Induction, devoted to showing the 
artifices to which the mind may be driven before it can establish a 
conjunction that will hold amid all the variety of experience, he comes 
finally to the conclusion that “ the chief function of Induction is the 
furnishing of formulas for communication to others not exactly of 
beliefs but of tendencies to believe when the occasion presents 
itself ”. 

With the exposition in these chapters, which undoubtedly contain 
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much that well deserves the attention of those who aim at being 
consistent experientialists, controversy goes hand in hand. Mr. Shute 
has great fault to find with Mill’s notion of Cause, would wholly 
reject the assumption of Uniformity of Nature as the basis of 
inductive inference, and protests warmly against the notion that by 
way of induction anything like absolutely certain knowledge is 
attainable. The line of argument is original, but similar objections 
have been urged before, by Mr. Jevons and others. I cannot attach 
much importance to them. The candid reader of Mill will hardly 
charge him with making knowledge too certain, even though he does 
maintain that some knowledge is much less uncertain than other, 
As to Uniformity of Nature, Mr. Shute seems to think the principle 
has no meaning, because some event, thought at one time to depend 
upon particular conditions, may afterwards be found to depend really 
on other conditions that were unnoticed before, or because the whole 
experience of one moment can never be exactly reproduced at any 
other. And though it is undoubtedly true that, im the search for the 
cause of any phenomenon appearing in great variety of circumstances, 
the inquirer is thrown farther and farther back upon the less obvious 
attributes of things, yet any circumstance that is ultimately selected 
in all as the true sign of the phenomenon is none the less such an 
antecedent (or aggregate of conditions) as corresponds with Mill’s 
definition of cause. 

It is in the next chapter, however, that the polemic against Mill 
reaches its height. Syllogism, according to Mr. Shute, though it is 
a meaningless and trivial process when used to explicate propositions 
about Natural Kinds (like ‘Apples have pips’), may really convey 
knowledge to the hearer when, from a statement about an artificial 
class like ‘Mammals have lungs,’ it ends by ascribing lungs to 
whales ; and it even may add positively to the knowledge of the race 
in the extended form of Deduction, when, by the interposition of a 
number of mean terms, two ideas become conjoined which no mind 
ever thought of in conjunction before. Upon this Mill is charged 
with making no account of Deduction, because he denies that the 
conclusion of a syllogism is anything but an explication of the major 
premiss, and asserts that its real ground is to be sought in that 
experience from which the major itself was inductively inferred. 
But this is really at bottom nothing but what is maintained by Mr. 
Shute himself, and in his polemical ardour he strangely overlooks the 
fact that Mill, in his chapter on ‘ Trains of Reasoning and Deductive 
Sciences,’ asserts all and more than all that he himself urges as to the 
value of protracted Deduction for real science. Nor, as touching the 
single syllogism, does Mill’s disregard of the distinction between 
natural and artificial propositions, as Mr. Shute calls them, matter 
nearly as much as he supposes: if whales (being mammals) have not 
lungs, it is just as impossible in strictness to say that all mamunals 
have them, as to say that all apples have pips, if a particular one has 
none. The controversial spirit is apt to blind Mr. Shute, whenever 
Mill is in the case. How differently he is disposed to treat others of 
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his philosophical allies, comes out very amusingly at the end of the 
chapter. Mill’s observations are all very poor, but Locke did make 
an objection ‘“ the most serious and weighty that has ever been raised 
against the syllogism,” namely, that it does not represent the natural 
order of thought when it says Man-Animal, Negro-Man, Negro- 
Animal, instead of Negro-Man-Animal. Mr. Shute gravely explains 
that the objection does not hold against Aristotle’s form of syllogism, 
which did place the middle term right between the major and minor in 
the premisses, and so it falls to the ground. But supposing Aristotle 
had not happened to read propositions from the predicate to the 
subject, does Mr. Shute seriously mean that Locke’s objection is 
worth one straw against a scientific theory of reasoning such as Logie 
professes to be ? 

In his next chapter, ‘On the Matter of Thought,’ Mr. Shute argues 
that as men rise above their primitive state representative images give 
place more and more to abstract thought embodied in general 
language. So put, the idea is not very novel, but Mr. Shute, by 
speaking of representative images as picture-thought and laying 
special stress on the words used in symbolic thinking, presents it with 
a certain freshness, and makes a number of interesting remarks by the 
way. He clearly thinks his view more novel than it is, and he works 
up towards a conclusion which he fears may seem almost too daring. 
It is that there actually may come a time when the visible symbols 
of language will get directly associated with thoughts to the exclusion 
of the present medium of audible ones. ‘There is indeed no reason 
why such a change in the conditions of thinking should not take 
place, if it were an affair of the mere senses of hearing and sight ; 
but Mr. Shute seems to have overlooked an important part of the 
case. How would men communicate under the new circumstances ? 
As long as they use speech—and it would be difficult to say what 
muscular act could be substituted with advantage—the audible 
symbol can hardly be dropped out altogether, though of course 
ordinary visible symbols may go on becoming more and more 
abstract, in accordance with the needs of growing experience, whether 
ordinary or scientific. 

The remaining chapter (not counting a general epilogue) declares 
Necessary ‘Truth to be a self-contradictory notion, as it doubtless may 
be maintained to be from Mr. Shute’s point of view, when understood 
of synthetic propositions. After a somewhat airy treatment of the 
Laws of Thought, the author confines himself to the explanation of 
truths of Number, being apparently satisfied with the common 
experientialist view of geometrical axioms. Concerning Number, he 
professes to be able, without deserting his fundamental position, to 
maintain, in a sense not remote from Mansel’s thought, that it is no 
quality of external things, but depends ultimately on an activity of 
the mind. It may be so; but it is difficult then to see how Mr. 
Shute can rest contented with the “sensationalist” view of the 
foundations of geometry, and, if he is not to be driven from the 
experientialist’s position altogether, he must needs make a much more 
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serious study of the conditions of actual psychological experience than 


his present work contains any trace of. 
Epitor. 


Die Phaitasie als Grundprincip des Weltprocesses. Von J. Frou- 
SCHAMMER, Professor der Philosophie in Miinchen. Miinchen : 
Ackermann. 1877. 


The aim of Professor Frohschammer in this, his most recent, work 
is twofold—scientifie or psychological and philosophical. So far as 
the work is psychological it deals with the faculty of imagination or 
“ phantasy,” its functions in relation to the intellect, will, and emotions, 
and altogether, the part it plays in man’s individual subjective life. 
So far as it is philosophical, it seeks first to show that the plastic 
principle in nature, whose products are seen in the innumerable 
varieties of vegetable and animal organisation, so closely resembles the 
subjective phantasy in its modes of operation that it may be regarded 
as objective phantasy ; and secondly, to trace out the process by which 
this objective phantasy, acting on inorganic matter and force, has 
evolved the various forms of organic existence up to and including 
man with his powers of sensation, perception, reasoning, self-conscious- 
ness, emotions and will. He leaves untouched the question of the 
origin of the world and its immanent principle of phantasy. Just as 
Kant and Laplace assumed the existence of matter, its forces and laws 
in the construction of their mechanical hypothesis of the origin of the 
celestial system, so the author assumes the existence of the material 
world in the state in which geology tells us it must have been at the 
beginning, leaving the problem of the whence of the phantasy and 
that which it moulds to metaphysics. 

Both in the general introduction to his inquiry and in a critical 
survey of the fundamental principles of the chief philosophies of 
ancient and modern times, the author tries to show that there have 
been decided tendencies towards a view of the imagination similar to his 
own. In the vods of Anaxagoras, the archetypal ideas of Plato, the 
voos tomes of Aristotle, the Aoyor of the Stoics, the 
Aoyos of Philo, the vods and the roy of the Neo-Platonists, the 
emanative principle of Scotus Erigena, the monads of Leibnitz, the 
productive imagination of Kant, Fichte and Schelling and the will of 
Schopenhauer, he finds points d’appui for his own view. At first 
sight his phantasy would seem to be most akin to the Wille of Schopen- 
hauer, but he objects that it is blind, thought-less, idea-less and as 
such could never give rise to the thoughts and ideas, consciousness 
and reason, whose development from the phantasy he considers it 
possible to trace. “The Unconscious” of v. Hartmann will also 
suggest itself to some; but our author urges that though it is quite 
true that his “ objective phantasy” is primarily unconscious, to iden- 
tify it with “The Unconscious,” is to identify a positive with a 
negative, a something we can recognise with a nothing—with an 
Unknown. 
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The discussion is distributed into three books. The first book is 
occupied with the specifically psychological inquiries already referred 
to and with the identification of the subjective phantasy with the 
objective teleologico-plastic power working in nature. 

Starting from the common notion of the imagination and confessing 
it to be too frequently a source of delusions—delusions, however, due 
mainly to the circumstances in which humanity is placed and to the 
gradualness of its development, especially in the childhood of indivi- 
duals and nations, he points out how the phantasy aids us in arriving 
at truth by enabling the soul to form an image of the object of 
thought. Whether it be, as he adds, “the properly active organ in 
the realisation of truth,” may be doubted. Further he regards 
memory and recollection as rooted in the phantasy and shows finally 
how dependent on it is all that is true in the ideals of morality, 
science, art and even religious faith. He then goes on to deal with 
what to him is the cardinal question, namely, whether this important 
faculty of the soul is original or derived—whether it have an inde- 
pendent existence first in mind and then in nature or whether it be 
the product of some other power or powers. 

In proof of its being an original power of the mind, he directs 
attention to the facts that whilst the understanding is essentially 
analytical, the phantasy is synthetical ; that the reason as “ the faculty 
of higher truth” can only supply material for the plastic activity of 
the phantasy after the manner of the sensuous organs; that the 
emotional nature is formless, pictureless, whereas the phantasy works 
by imagining forth ; and, finally, that the will per se is an undeter- 
minate motive power whose direction depends on other faculties. 

In support of its independent existence in nature, he maintains that 
the mode of action of the phantasy differs so completely from that of 
the forces of the inorganic world, whether mechanical or chemical, 
that it cannot be supposed to owe its origin to them: whilst, on the 
contrary, there is the closest affinity between its action, in working up 
the material supplied by the senses and the reason into forms and 
images for consciousness, and the action of the organific principle, in 
working up the matter and forces of inorganic nature into the manifold 
forms of the vegetable and animal kingdom. The main difference be- 
tween the two is, that whilst the latter works objectively, realiter, 
though unconsciously, the former works subjectively, idealiter, con- 
sciously. 

The most important questions discussed in the second book—and to 
these we must confine ourselves —are, the rise of the organic, the de- 
velopment of sensation, and the first dawning of the properly psychical. 

What has he to tell us about that crux, the genesis of the organic ? 
Opposing the theory of generatio aequivoca on the one hand and its 
supposed alternative supernatural creation on the other, he conceives 
it to have originated in the action of a specific principle, intermediate 
between the inorganic and the organic, whose existence we are re- 
quired to assume by facts which neither physics nor chemistry can 
explain—which principle is the “ objective phantasy,” to which refer- 
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enc? has already been made. This principle, he thinks, must have 
had its vehicle or substratum, and an environment supplying the con- 
ditions of its productive activity ; but when we eagerly ask after the 
“ primal modus operandi of this universal plastic principle or objective 
world-phantasy,” we are told— it is impossible exactly to deter- 
mine it”. So that all the author does is to posit a something which 
is neither inorganic nor organic by way of bridging over the gulf—a 
something which he at first, as nearly as possible, if not quite, iden- 
tifies with the organic member of the antithesis! Indications of the 
presence and action of this principle he discovers even in the sphere 
of the inorganic, e.g., in the peculiar combinations of chemistry, which 
seem to imply more than the mere collocation of the atoms affected ; 
and in crystallisation, where a power is at work that individualises 
and constitutes wholes. Analogy leads to the conclusion that its first 
products were of the very simplest kind; but that as the phantasy 
itself grew through its own activity, and as the environment acquired 
fuller congruity, higher and more complicated organisms were evolved. 
It seems, however, most probable to him that these simple organisms 
arose in different places at the same time ; and that instead of the 
boundless variety of species having been evolved from one primitive 
cell, as the school of Darwin maintains, various species of primitive 
organisms arose contemporaneously in different places, or even in one 
and the same place. Nay more, he inclines strongly to the opinion 
that most of the species of plants and animals came into existence at 
the very commencement, though they owe their individual peculiari- 
ties to the influence of their environment, and especially to the struggle 
for existence. 

With regard to the genesis of sensation, we shall do best to quote 
the author’s own words—words, we may remark, which seem to us to 
lack his usual clearness. ‘ As the rise of inwardness (Junerlichkeit) 
or of the psychical nature of sensation cannot be explained from with- 
out, it must needs be shown to arise from within, namely, out of an 
immanent potence and tendency which actualises and unfolds itself by 
means of action on, and reaction from, external surroundings. By the 
aid of the power of organic formation, the psychical power of imagi- 
nation is evolved in the form, first, of the capability of perceiving 
the sensuous corporeality and the affections and states which are con- 
gruous or opposed to its idea. Between this inward, psychical, sub- 
jective side of the body (é.e., the soul) and the body proper, the 
sensible nerves are the mediatory links.” ‘‘ When the objective phan- 
tasy has unfolded its essential nature up to a certain point in the de- 
velopment of a determinate kind of sensuous organisation, it arrives at 
or gains the inwardness of its own nature, and accordingly becomes 
psychical and subjective in its intercourse, on the one hand, with natwe, 
on the other, with its own powers and needs.” ‘This seems to us to be 
rather a roundabout way of telling us that the genesis took place, than 
an elucidation of the actual manner of it. The author has grappled 
with what is perhaps to man now an insoluble problem—and with the 
usual result. 
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As far as men are concerned he thinks they may have arisen in 
two ways. Either one or severai of the original organisms, or even 
the “primal organism itself,” had the inherent tendency to develop 
into man, and the lower forms of organic life thrown off, as it 
were, in the course of the progress upwards, were subordinate and 
preparatory to the final outcome as the leaves of a plant are sub- 
ordinate to the fruit; or some one or several primitive organisms 
were exclusively endowed with the tendency in question. 

In tracing out the dawn of the psychical or, as it is termed, the 
subjective phantasy, he lays stress on the state of being awake as 
alternating with the state of sleep, which he characterises as “a great 
step towards the attainment of subjective Geistigkeit”. This waking 
state he describes as “pure form, and, as it were, a shining of an 
inner, psychical sort”. ‘‘ Consciousness,” again, “is the light which 
shines forth out of the waking state.” 

We must now, however, pass on to the third book, which aims at 
showing how the various so-called faculties of the human mind were 
developed out of the subjective phantasy, until this same phantasy 
differentiated itself into a distinct faculty alongside of the rest— 
distinet especially from the understanding. The psychological discus- 
sions of the second book are mainly animal; those of the third book 
are distinctively anthropological. 

A point on which the author lays great stress, in this part of his 
inquiry, is what he terms the “psychical organism”. As _ the 
objective phantasy, whilst still purely objective, forms for itself a 
corporeal organisation ; so that same objective phantasy after having 
developed into subjective phantasy forms for itself a psychical organi- 
sation, distinct from, elevated above, and yet most closely interwoven 
with and conditioned by the corporeal organisation. In it the 
physical laws and forms of the corporeal organisation are transtfigured 
into logical laws and categories. This higher organism is the sole 
direct object of self-consciousness, as distinguished from conscious- 
ness—which explains, he thinks, why man has so little direct know- 
ledge of his own corporeal organism. 

We should have liked to consider this idea of the psychical 
organism—which is one of considerable importance—more at length ; 
further to give an account of the mode in which the development of 
the undeistanding and will in particular is worked out; and to 
criticise various points, as e.y., the differentiation of the subjective 
phantasy into a separate faculty co-ordinate with other differentiations 
of itself; but we must hasten on to describe the general impression 
made by the entire work. 

The author’s style is in general unusually clear, direct, and in- 
teresting ; but this work bears marks of haste, both of a formal and 
material kind. We refer, for example, to the frequent recurrence of 
clauses of sentences punctuated as complete sentences ; to the numerous 
anticipatory expositions of points whose full discussion is given in a 
later connection ; to the constant recapitulations of former arguinents ; 
and to the habit of turning aside for attacks on theology and the Church, 
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With respect to the substance of the treatise—whilst we cheerfully 
allow that there are numerous subtle observations and valuable hints 
anent the various problems passed in review, we cannot say that he 
has succeeded, to our satisfaction, in the task undertaken, namely, in 
bridging over the gulfs which for human thought still yawn between 
the various stages in the great process of mundane development. We 
are still unable to discover the links connecting the inorganic with the 
organic, the vegetable with the animal, life with sensation, sensation 
with self-consciousness. In each case he seems to conduct us first to 
the one edge of the gulf and then to the other, and we strain our eyes 
to see across, and put forth every effort to effect a communication be- 
tween the opposing sides, but in vain. The problems to be solved are 
frequently put more exactly than by other writers—which is a great 
merit—but they are not solved. 

With the effort to work out a theory of inward as distinguished from 
outward evolution, and to get at some principle immanent in, though 
distinct from, the inorganic bases of the cosmos, through whose action 
on those inorganic bases the marvellous cosmic development has been 
effected, according to laws congruous to the several stages in the inner 
growth of the principle—with this effort we have the greatest sym- 
pathy. Therefore, although we doubt the appropriateness of the 
designation “ Phantasy” given by Professor Frohschammer to this 
principle, we thank him for his work, and commend it to the careful 
attention of all who are interested in the attainment of a true philosophy 


of nature. 
D. W. Sion. 
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Some Questionable Propositions in Ferrier’s ‘ Institutes ’.—The 
questionable propositions of some men are more worthy of thoughtful 
consideration than the most unquestionable deliverances of some 
others. Ferrier’s doubtful utterances on philosephic matters belong 
to the former class. Had I been less conscious than I am of tle 
epoch-marking significance of the Jnstitutes—of the remarkable 
originality of the book, of its rare philosophic insight, its fine dialee- 
tical skill, its eloquence, its manly robust vigour, and its moral courage 
in driving unpalatable truths to their last issues—I should have had 
some hesitation in making the following animadversions on several 
disputable points that turn up in the course of his argumentation. 
But he has so remorselessly laid bare, and has handled with such a 
fierce kind of philosophic horse-play, the contradictions involved in 
his opponents’ Counter-Propositions, that an attempt, much more 
gently made, to expose the fallacies lurking in several of his own 
Propositions pitted against these will scarcely be considered ungenerous 
or unjust. He has triumphantly made good his master-thesis—the 
indissoluble relation of subject and object in all cognition and in all 
existence—and has thrown himself with overwhelming force on the 
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incoherencies and half-truths (which, in philosophy at all events, are 
whole lies) resulting from the neglect of this great fact ; but it does 
not seem to me that his attempts to fix the nature of the object have 
been equally successful. It is the propositions bearing on this last 
question which shall occupy us here for a few pages. 

In the demonstration of Proposition VII., Ferrier says: ‘ It is not 
a necessary truth of reason that matter must be known whenever any- 
thing at all is known ; in other words, cognitions in which no material 
element is apprehended, are, if not actual, at any rate possible and 
conceivable.” This I deny out and out. Is it not the very thesis of 
his work from the first page to the last, that all cognition involves an 
ego and a non-ego—-a knower and a known ? and is it not “a necessary 
truth of reason” that the non-ego must be outside the ego, the knower 
outside the known? If outside, the non-ego must be én spuce, if in space 
it must be extended, and extension is one of the qualities of matter— as 
is allowed on all hands by theorists of the most widely different 
schools of thought. This outsideness of the non-ego, the known, 
(involving the fact of extension), cannot be got rid of even in thought: 
every actual object of knowledge /as extension, aud no object can be 
conceived as existing without it. Extension is one with the concep- 
tion of outside existence: the fact of outside existence is given in 
every cognition actual or conceivable ; it és, therefore, “a necessary 
truth of reason that matter must be known whenever anything at all 
is known”. 

In the Proposition itself, Ferrier says that while the ego (or mind) is 
known as the element common to all cognitions, matter is known as 
the element peculiar to some cognitions, “as a portion of the change- 
able, contingent, and particular part of our cognitions”. Now, it is 
quite true that no particular portion or form of matter that can be 
named is necessary to the constitution of an elementary cognition ; 
but that by no means implies that nothing whatever material is thus 
necessary. The forms of matter are inexhaustible, and, being inex- 
haustible, we cannot affirm that any one of these rather than any other 
is necessary to the existence of a cognition in its simplest state; but 
that some form or other is necessary follows from what has been 
advanced above. Only let us try to strip our-consciousness of al/ 
material objects, and we shall see where we land ourselves. We rid 
our minds of this form, and that, and the other—and so on indefinitely : 
but do we ever come to an absolute unity face to face with nothing, 
standing in isolated bareness side by side with non-existence? This 
process of abstracting material objects one by one cannot be, or be 
conceived to be, carried to any such length ; some matter persistently 
remains as a necessary element in every simplest act of cognition—- 
and this being so, matter is no more a “ changeable, contingent, and 
particular part of our cognitions” than mind itself. Ferrier gets his 
permanent essential element in all cognition and existence by univer- 
salising the subjective side of all knowledge and being, and giving it 
forth as the Conscious One. He is equally bound to universalise the 
objective side (which is in no sense more contingent or less essential 
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than the other), and give it forth as the Thing Known. The syn- 
thesis of these two, however simple the form of it, constitutes the only 
true and real Individual Existence. Instead of calling mind the 
universal element, and matter the particular element, it would have 
been better to speak of both as two universal elements eternally 
living and working together in one unbroken synthesis of particular 
relations. And instead of using the word ego as synonymous with 
the subjective element, it would have been better to call this element 
Mind, the objective element Matter, and the real existent formed of 
both, the Ego or Individual. But to say that the only Individual 
known or knowable is mind and matter always and everywhere would 
have committed Ferrier to a conception of matter about the propriety 
of which he does not seem to have been quite clear, and to a distinct 
acknowledgment of the self-contradiction involved in giving mind its 
own acts or states as objects different from itself—a contradiction 
which he seems never to have seen clearly, as he did see the absur- 
(lities to which it led under the management of the Scotch Represen- 
tationists. 

What has been here maintained of matter viewed as the extended 
holds equally of matter regarded under any of its other universal aspects. 
The consciousness of something possessing (more or less markedly) the 
invariable characteristics of what all have agreed to call matter, is 
present in every cognitive act. The mind, in knowing, always knows 
some thing—using that word in no hazy abstract sense, but as indi- 
cating a firm reality based on physical properties always felt and 
frequently demonstrable 

From these considerations it follows, in strict logical sequence, that 
the mind or subject must also be regarded as extended. For if subject 
and object are in constant contact, as they must be if the one is 
eternally apprehending the other, and if one of the two pcssesses ex- 
tension (as has been demonstrated), the other ean be no mere mathe- 
matical point or absolute unit, but a concrete reality running along, so 
to speak, all the way with its extended other-half. It lies with those 
to whom this notion of an extended mind is repugnant to prove that 
our conception of the mind 7s that of an unextended something or 
other, and not rather that of a continuous stream of consciousnesses, 
all possessing the one unvarying quality of feeling, but taking innum- 
erable and widely different and ever-varying forms ; a composite unity 
of countless members, each apprehending the others, and all together 
constituting one complex conscious organism. In this way Proposition 
VIIL. is demolished—the proposition which announces that “ the ego 
cannot be known to be material,” because “there is a necessary law of 
reason which prevents it from being apprehended by the senses”. In 
being known at all it must be known as extended, and therefore 
material thus far at any rate ; and although the ego is certainly not 
apprehended by any one of the senses it assuredly 7s given through all 
of them put together. The fact is so, and it is absurd to pit a necessary 
law of reason against a universal fact. 

But while charging Ferrier with having rid the mind or ego of 
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objects altogether in ridding it of all matter whatever, I am quite 
aware of the form his reply would have assumed. He would have 
answered that he did nothing of the kind; the mind by the very 
terms of knowledge must needs know something—necessarily requires 
an object—but not necessarily a material object: its object may be 
thoughts, feelings, its own modifications or self-determinations. And 
this retort naturally leads to a brief consideration of the fallacy in- 
volved in an important clause of Proposition LX. The ego per se—- 
“that is, in a purely undeterminate state, or separated from all things, 
and divested of all thoughts—is no possible object of cognition”. Of 
an ego in a purely undeterminate state—i.e., neither here nor there, 
neither in this case nor in that—we can certainly not think; we 
know nothing of the kind and can conceive nothing of the kind. But 
can we, on the other hand, conceive an ego separated from all things, 
and only in union with thoughts? Ferrier seems to say as much every 
now and then throughout his work, and he implies it distinctly 
here. But is not this tantamount to adopting that representative 
theory which he elsewhere so vigorously assails? If the ego can ever 
be conscious only of thoughts, of its own modifications simply (and 
not also of the modifying objects), may it not be held that it is always 
so, and that our knowledge of an external material world is therefore 
indirect and inferential only? Moreover, what are thoughts and 
feelings but the modified subject? They are not modifications of the 
mind, they are the mind modified—they are not something distinct 
from the mind, in no sense are they its object, they are the mind it- 
self. By the mind per se must be understood, therefore, the mind 
separated from all things, and this (as has been shown in what pre- 
cedes) is no possible object of cognition. 

This admission that the mind may have as its only object its own — 
conscious states, if taken as expressing all that it seems to say, must 
be held as shattering the whole system of Knowledge and Being 
which Ferrier had laboured so hard to build up. His system reposes 
upon the ground of the indissoluble union of two elements in every 
cognition and in all existence. The Individual is these two in 
constant combination, whether regarded as knowing or being: mind 
everlastingly face to face with its object, and the two together consti- 
tuting the only true and complete ego. But once grant that thoughts 
and feelings are anything more than states of the subject; once give 
them a real existence outside the mind itself (as you must, if you 
make them its object) ; and instead of a compound unity of two-in-one, 
which is the proposition Ferrier took in hand to demonstrate, you 
get a real trinity of mind, mental modifications, things. Once admit 
that the mind is something which has thoughts, feelings, powers, &c., 
instead of being these very thoughts, feelings, powers, &c., generalised 
and universalised on the strength of a characteristic common to them 
all and not conceivably separable from any of them, and endless con- 
tradictions will be the result. This threefold division of distinct 
elements being once posited, nothing can save us from a repetition of 
all Dr. Reid’s honest confusions, Sir William Hamilton’s painful 
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attempts to render these less chaotic, systems of Idealism without 
number, and (which chiefly concerns us here) the entire overthrow of 
those very Institutes which were set up to scatter all these mystifica- 
tions, and to establish order and necessary law in the place which 
muddlement and false refinements had usurped. Mind-conscious-of- 
matter, matter-apprehended-by-mind, is the ultimate in knowledge and 
the ultimate in existence : with this for a fundamental proposition it 
is possible to rear a philosophic structure which will really cover the 
ground which other systems have only dotted over with disconnected 
masses of incoherent materials. But Ferrier seems either not to have 
clearly seen, or to have been unwilling to admit, that we can conceive 
of no existence but one which is material on the one side and mental 
on the other—and this always and everywhere. But since his system 
involves the demonstration of our equal inability to conceive of matter 
minus mind, there need be no hesitation in facing the fact that what 
we always do know, and what alone we can conceive, is the compound 
unity mind-matter, matter-mind. Materialism with its blackness 
of darkness for ever, on the one hand, and Idealism with its muddled 
moonshine, on the other, are equally set aside by this system which 
embraces all that is true in either and rejects all that is false in both. 
This, I believe, is what Ferrier really held, though he does not always 
seem to say so, and at times seems to say quite the reverse. 

It is thoroughly in keeping with this alleged imperfect grasp of his 
own First Principle that we should find the author, in Proposition X., 
denying very strongly that ‘“ the senses by themselves ” are faculties of 
cognition. What does he mean by “the senses by themselves”? I 
hold that by the senses must be understood those bodily organs, both 
special and general, which take cognisance of the external world and 
of one another. Is it conceivable that such cognisance can be taken 
by what can give no knowledge ? What is cognisance but knowledge ! 
and would Ferrier have denied that the ear takes cognisance of sounds, 
the eye of coloured surfaces, and so forth? If he would have denied 
this, his denial must have been hased upon an unwarranted limitation 
of the work of the senses—a limitation not borne out but flatly con- 
tradicted by a thorough-going analysis of the activities of those organs, 
which, being organs of apprehensivn (one and all of them), must be 
faculties of cognition. 

This proposition that the senses are not faculties of cognition, really 
resolves itself into the assertion that feeling is not knowledge. This 
cannot be admitted. The legitimacy, the necessity even, of distin- 
guishing between these two words and the ideas they convey may be 
allowed without granting the soundness of any such extreme deliver- 
auce as the above. It might as well be maintained that feeling is not 
consciousness. Feeling is consciousness with more of an inward look 
—its object is some part of the bodily organism rather than anything 
external ; but there is no element in the one process which does not 
enter into the other. So with feeling and knowledge : things are felt, 
truths are known—but there is always this common element in both, 
the fact of upprchension. There is always a subject in contact with 
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an object. You must apprehend your object before you can do any- 
thing else with it, you must seize your truth before you can look all 
round it ; but the very barest apprehension is knowledge as far as it 
goes, and this last, I would say, is the knowledge involved in all 
feeling, even the simplest. Elaborations and combinations may come 
after; hut the very first towch gives knowledge in its way, quite as 
authentic as any that can result from the complex mental processes to 
which most objects are forthwith subjected. If Ferrier had seen dis- 
tinctly that matter and mind in everlasting union is the only known 
or knowable entity he would not have denied, as he does in this pro- 
position, that the senses are faculties of cognition. He would have 
pereeived that these organs, in virtue of the subjective element 
indissolubly knit to them, must know; the very conception of sub- 
jectivity involving that of consciousness, which again involves that of 
knowledge. 

If Ferrier, speaking again and again of the senses per se as faculties 
of non-sense, means by this that the senses considered apart from every 
intelligent subject are faculties of non-sense, his position will be readily 
granted. The necessary duality of object and subject—thing felt and 
feeler—involves that. But then it may be legitimately held that the 
senses never do present themselves in consciousness quite apart from 
an intelligent subject ; that in feeling there is always a feeling of 
something and a knowledge that this feeling 7s. To feel and to know 
that I feel are one indivisible act. Since, therefore, the senses always 
do give knowledge according to their kind, they must be regarded as 
cognitive faculties in their way. Ferrier seems to forget, or not to 
perceive, that those who claim for the senses cognitive power more or 
less, never mean by the word senses mere matter, regarded in itself, 
apart from all subjectivity ; they always mean living matter, organised 
and possessed of all those qualities which enable it to perceive (I use 
the word advisedly) the objects presented to it. He may hold, if he 
please, that his opponents have no right to make the senses signify so 
much ; I myself am convinced that in making them signify less we 
strip them of a portion of their contents invariably given in every 
conscious act. Ferrier’s own system, indeed, from first to last, turns 
upon the alleged indissoluble relation of subject and object in every 
known or conceivable existence. Since, then, organs of sense do exist, 
and since it is impossible to think of them as existing quite apart from 
a subject, why should they be declared faculties of non-sense? Ferrier’s 
opponents say the senses are cognitive after their fashion—Ferrier 
himself says the senses are indissolubly knit to a subject ; what is the 
difference between these two assertions? To me it seems clear there 
is none. Those who maintain that the senses are cognitive do, in 
point of fact, embrace the whole of Ferrier’s system which hangs con- 
sistently together ; only rejecting those illogical and self-contradictory 
two or three propositions which, if taken exactly as they stand, bring 
quite to the ground all the rest of the structure. 

It will not require a long paragraph to expose the weakness of 
Proposition XXIL., which is only the fallacious counterpart of those 
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already commented on, especially of Props. VII. and IX. Here it is 
contended that knowledge by the senses is not an essential of «ail 
intelligence but only of ours. Any one who admits the truth of 

Props. VIL. and LX. can scarcely refuse to endorse Prop. XXII. If 

matter is only a contingent element in cognition and existence, if 

mind may have as objects its own modifications only—thoughts and 

feelings alone ; then it follows of necessity that cognition may very 

well take place without the aid of the senses, either ours or any others 

akin to them. If there can be immaterial objects at all, these may be, 

without contradiction, allowed to be knowable without the help of 

any matter whatever. If immaterial objects are, they may certainly 

be known immaterially. But the knowledge and existence of such 

has been disproved in the earlier pages of this paper; it is not, there- 

fore, necessary to enlarge upon the untenableness of the proposition 

set up here, which obviously stands or falls with the other two, 

Knowledge by our special senses—make them five, make them fifty— 

cannot be held to be the only possible mode of apprehension among 

all intelligences ; but of knowledge otherwise than through sense of 
some sort we can form no conception whatever. Strip the word cog- 

nition as bare of material eleinents as you may, the idea of apprehension 

still persistently remains behind ; and apprehension has no meaning 

unless it be regarded as a form of touch ; and touch or contact, again, 

is without signification apart from sense-relations. Here, then, we 

have a sense-element as essential, universal, and unremovable even in 

thought, as any of the so-called faculties of pure cognition. If this 

be so, Prop. XXII. goes down beyond retrieval. 

Ferrier repeatedly disclaims all intention to determine what the 
object in all cognition and existence necessarily is ; but my charge is * 
that he has attempted to determine what it is vot, and has determined 
wrongly. Moreover, if a complete system of philosophy is to he 
based on his First Principle, this question of the positive nature of the 
object must not be left hanging in the air. With a question of such 
importance undecided the whole inquiry moves too much among 
mere abstractions ; in dealing with the elements of all Knowledge and 
Being, knowledge and being themselves, in their concrete reality, 
are apt to escape us altogether. Had Ferrier, with characteristic 
vigour, resolved to settle this point in his own mind even—allowing 
that there were good reasons for not putting it prominently forward 
in the Jnstitutes—we should scarcely have found him, at the very 
close of his work, speaking of such a gross absurdity as “a mind with 
some environment of states, some accompaniment either of thoughts 
or of things!” A mind surrounded with states! accompanied with 
thoughts! Could any phraseology have been chosen fitter to express 
utter nonsense? Yes; the author does express himself still more 
absurdly a few lines further down, where he defines the mind as “ the 
One great Permanent and Immutable Constituent, amid all the 
fiuctuating states by which it may be visited”, If any reader doubted 
a little while ago whether or not Ferrier actually regarded the mind 
as different and truly separable from its own modifications, he can 
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surely doubt no longer—now that he has learned, from the metaphy- 
sician’s own lips, that the mind is something which may be visited by 
its own stutes ; not the sum-total of those states in continuous stream 
or steady co-existence, but something apart from them all, something 
to which they may form a real object. The integrity of Ferrier’s 
whole system of philosophic thought depends upon the dispelling of 
this grossest of illusions. Grant this, and Representationism with all 
its confused rubbish is upon us once more like a flood. Abolish 
matter as a necessary element in all possible existence, and there will 
be no lack of philosophers starting up to show that it forms no real 
element in actual existence. For if the mind can think without 
thinking of any thing (in that strict hard sense in which the word is 
used by every one who has no pet theory to expound), it may well be 
maintained that its direct objects are always thoughts, and that it is 
only occasionally, or at second-hand, that the material world is appre- 
hended at all. No philosophy of the outer world dealing with 
certainties—necessary and eternal truths—can ever be based on such 
a rickety foundation ; but a surer ground may be discovered in the 
proposition that when we say Thought we mean the Mind face to face 
with some Thing. 


ALEXANDER Maun. 


On Mr. Venn’s Explanation of a Gambling Paradox.—Two players, 
A and B, toss for pennies. A has the option of continuing or stopping 
the game at any moment as it suits him. Has he, in consequence of 
this option, any advantage over b 1 

From one point of view it would seem that A ius an advantage ; 
for, as the game proceeds, the balance of gains must pass backwards 
and forwards from one side to the other, and if A makes up his mind 
to continue until he has won (for example) 10, the time must come 
when he will have an opportunity of carrying off his gains. On the 
other hand, it seems obvious @ priori that no combination of fair bets 
can be unfair, and that A’s option is of no value to him, inasmuch as 
at any point it is a matter of perfect indifference to him whether he 
risks another penny or not. 

In order to examine the matter more closely, let us suppose that A 
has originally 1000 pennies, and that he proposes to continue the game 
until he has won 10, and then to leave off. Under these circumstan- 
ces, it is clear that in no case can B lose more than 10, whereas A, if 
unlucky, may lose his whole stock before he has an opportunity of 
carrying off B’s. The case is in fact exactly the same as if B had 
originally only 10 pennies, and the agreement were to continue the 
game until either A or B was ruined. The problem thus presented 
was solved long ago (see Todhunter’s History of Probabilities, p. 62) ; 
and the result, as might have been expected, is that the odds are 
exactly 100: 1 that B will be ruined. But it does not follow from 
this that the arrangement is in any degree advantageous for A ; for, if 
A loses, he loses a sum one hundred times as great as that which he 
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gains from B in the other (and more probable) contingency. A like | 
argument applies, however great the disproportion of capitals may be. 
If the sums risked, as well as the chances to which they are subjected, 
be taken into account, the compensation is complete. 

Mr. Venn, however, is of opinion that these considerations do not 
meet the difficulty. With respect to the argument that A will always 
win if he goes on long enough, he says—‘ It may be replied that we 
have no right to assume that the fortune of the player (A) will hold 
out in this way, for he may be ruined before his turn of luck comes. 
This . . . is quite true, but does not explain the difficulty. We 
have only to suppose the men to be playing on credit to remove the 
objection. There is no reason whatever why any money should pass 
between them until the affair is finally settled. All such transactions, 
really, must be carried on to some extent on credit, unless there is to 
be the trouble of perpetual payments backwards and forwards; and 
it is therefore perfectly legitimate to suppose a state of things in which 
no enquiry is made as to the solvency of either of the parties until 
the crisis agreed upon has been reached.”—(Loyic of Chance, 2nd 
edition, ch. xiv., p, 371.) And again a little further on, “ A man 
might safely, for instance, continue to lay an even bet that he would 
get the single prize in a lottery of a thousand tickets, provided he 
thus doubled, or more than doubled, his stake each time, and unlimited 
credit was given ”.—Jbid., p. 373. 

To me, on the contrary, it seems that the question is entirely 
altered by the introduction of indefinite credit. There is no object, of 
course, in insisting on perpetual payments, and a credit may properly 
be allowed to the extent of the actual resources of the parties ; but the 
case is very different when insolvency is permitted. In order to make 
a comparison, let us suppose, in our previous example, that A has no 
fortune of his own but is allowed a credit of 1000. If he wins 10 
from B without first losing 1000 himself, he retires a victor, and his 
actual poverty is not exposed. But how does the matter stand if the 
luck is against him, and he comes to the end of his credit before 
securing his prize? When called upon to pay at the termination of the 
transaction, he has no means of doing so, and thus B is defrauded of 
his 1000, which in the long run would otherwise compensate him for 
the more frequent losses of 10. The advantage which A possesses 
depends entirely, as it seems to me, on the credit which is allowed 
him, but to which he is not justly entitled, and is of exactly the same 
nature as that enjoyed by any man of straw, who is nevertheless 
allowed to trade. What would be thought of a beggar who proposed to 
toss Baron Rothschild for 1000 pound notes? and if the proposal were 
agreed to, would it be said that the beggar’s advantage depended upon 
his power of arbitrarily calling for a stoppage when it suits him and 
refusing to permit it sooner, and not rather that the one-sided charac- 
ter of the agreement depended on the simple fact that one party could 
pay if he lost, while the other party could not ? 
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Mr. Barratt on “ The Suppression of Eyoisin”.—Mr. Barratt’s article 
on the “ Suppression of Egoism” is based upon a fundamental misap- 
prehension of the drift of my treatise. He appears to have overlooked 
the statement in my preface that “all the different methods developed 
in it were expounded and criticised from a neutral position, and as 
impartially as possible” ; and aiso § 5 of my introductory chapter, in 
which my position and mode of treating the subject are further ex- 
plained. For the reasons given in this latter passage, [avoided stating 
explicitly my own ethical view, or even suggesting it with any com- 
pleteness : but I thought it would be pretty clear to the reader that it 
is not what Mr. Barratt controverts as the “ Suppression of Egoism,” 
but rather what, in No. V. of Minp, I attributed t Butler, describing it 
as “the Dualism of the Practical Reason”. This view is stated most 
succinctly (in Butler’s terminology, which is not exactly mine) in the 
following passage at the end of the Third Sermon on Human Nature : 
“ Reasonable self-love and conscience are the two chief or superior 
principles in the nature of man: because an action may be suitable 
to this nature, though all other principles are violated; but be- 
comes unsuitable if either of those are”. I do not (I believe) differ 
substantially from Butler in my view of reasonable self-love, nor 
(theology apart) in my view of its relation to conscience, nor 
again do I differ from him in regarding conscience as essentially 
a function of the practical reason (‘moral precepts” he says in the 
Anuloyy, p. li. &. 8, “ are precepts the reason of which we see”). My 
ditlerence begins when we come to cousider what among the precepts 
of conscience we really do see to be reasonable. Here my view may 
be briefly given by saying, that I identify a modification of Kantism 
w.th the missing rational basis of the ethical utilitarianism of Bentham, 
as expounded by J. 8S. Mill. I consider the fundamental formula of 
conscience to be that one ought not to prefer one’s own good to the 
greater good of another: this (like Kant’s Categorical Imperative) is a 
purely formal principle, and is evolved immediately out of the notion 
of ‘good’ or ‘desirable,’ if this notion is used absolutely ; as it then 
must mean ‘ desirable from a universal point of view,’ or ‘ what all 
rational beings, as such, ought to aim at realising’. ‘lhe substantial 
difference between me and Mr. Barratt is that he rejects this notion, 
at least as applied to concrete results. On this point I confidently 
appeal to the common moral consciousness of mankind: (e.g.) it is 
certainly the common belief that the design of the Creator of the world 
is to realise Good : and in this belief the notion ‘good’ must be used 
absolutely. But I should admit Mr. Barratt’s objection to the reason- 
ing by which (see p. 360), I endeavour to exhibit the self-evidence of 
this formula, if that reasoning were intended—as Mr. Barratt has 
taken it—as a confutation of the principle of Rational Egoism. Since, 
however, it is manifest, at the close of the treatise, that I do not con- 
sider the principle of Rational Egoism to have been confuted, but only 
contradicted ; and since I carefully explain, on p. 392, how in my view 
this confutation is avoided, I confess that I can hardly understand 
my critic’s misunderstanding. 
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_ As regards the ‘ Physical Method’ of ethics, it is enough to say 
that there cannot possibly be any such ‘method’ in the sense in which 
I use the term, ée., rational procedure for determining what ought to 
be done here and now. Ethical conclusions can only be logically 
reached by starting with ethical premisses : how the latter are got, it 
was no part of my plan to consider. I presume that even Mr. Barratt 
hardly means to maintain that practical principles can be in any sense 


proved by physical methods. H. Siwewicx. 


‘ Cogito ergo sum.’—Professor Bain thinks it right to say of Des- 
cartes’ famous aphorism, “ I am of opinion that we should cease endea- 
vouring to extract sunbeams from that cucumber”. I do not pretend 
to determine the exact meaning that this formula bore to the French 
philosopher, but that it admits of an important meaning being attached 
to it, I cannot for a moment doubt. 

Instead of likening this formula to a cucumber, from which it is 
high time to give up futile attempts to extract sunbeams, I am con- 
strained to liken it to the sunbeam m/nus which all must, for us, be an 
unknown blank. In ultimate analysis, this sunbeam, which is Know- 
ing, is, for me, the origin of all that exists. My own existence is a 
revealed or known existence, yea, the existence of Knowing itself is 
the same. For us, everything is rendered existent through Knowing. 
‘True, Knowing is only one element in a process containing several 
elements, each of which, in a certain sense, implies all the rest. As 
this ruler involves its two ends, and the two ends the ruler, so, in the 
mental process of which Knowing forms an element, it involves and is 
involved by every other element of the same process, This process 
may, I coneeive, be thus expressed : ‘I know an object as existing’. 
Although the elements of this process, however, imply each other, they 
do not all do so in the same sense. For since it must perforce be 
admitted that the sunbeam which renders existent, for us, the whole 
of the formula is Knowing, it follows (hence the ergo of Descartes) 
that, in the Order of Knowing, every other element of the formula is 
posterior to Knowing. Knowing is the sunbeam which renders exis- 
tent, for us, the whole man, as well as the man’s environment. Des- 
cartes’ formula, after all, then, does not seem to be a barren principle, 
in which that which precedes the ergo is as six, and what follows it, 
as the identical half dozen. 

It is absolutely necessary, as the nature of Prof. Bain’s criticism fully 
reveals, to distinguish the Order of Knowing from the Order of Evo- 
lution. The former is not inaptly expressed by Descartes’ formula, 
Cogito ergo sum, or, as an equivalent formula, by Sum quia (quum) 
cogitem ; the Order of Evolution by the converse—Sum ergo coyito, or 
Cogito quia sim. These two formule admit of being thus inter- 
preted :—Through the medium of Knowing, it is, that 1 am rendered 
existent to myself: But through that portion of myself which cannot 
be eliminated (brain and nerves, circulation, nutrition, &c.) it is—so 
my Knowing declares—that my Knowing exists. 
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The ergo in Descartes’ formula, therefore, may be taken as indicat- 
ing the fact that my existence—my self-verified existence, at least (see 
the article on “‘ The Veracity of Consciousness,” in Minp, No. V.)—is 
rendered existent to me as the result or consequence of my Knowing. 
‘I think, therefore (or thereby) in so far, at least, as I am possessed 
of self-verifying attributes, I exist to myself.’ Wi Gen: Tees 


Elements involved in Emotions.—I have long been dissatisfied with 
the account given of Emotion in books of mental philosophy. In 
particular great confusion has been introduced by the words ‘ feeling,’ 
and ‘sensibility’ being employed to designate two such different things 
as sensations like pleasure and pain on the one hand, and mental 
emotions like hope, fear, pity on the other. ‘The former are simple 
unresolvable states ; in the latter are involved several elements. In 
a work to be published at no distant date [ am to make an endea- 
vour to unfold these elements. Meanwhile I present to the readers 
of Minp a summary of my views. 

Four persons of much the same age and temperament are travelling 
in the same vehicle. Ata particular stopping-place it is intimated to 
them that a certain person has just died suddenly and unexpectedly, 
One of the company looks perfectly stolid. A second comprehends 
what has taken place, but is in no way affected. The third looks 
and evidently feels sad. The fourth is overwhelmed with grief which 
finds expression in tears, sobs, and exclamations. Whence the 
difference of the four individuals before us? In one respect they 
are all alike: an announcement has been made to them. The first is 
a foreigner, and has not understood the communication. The second 
had never met with the deceased, and could have no special regard 
for him. The third had often met with him in social intercourse 
and business transactions, and been led to cherish a great esteem for 
him. The fourth was the brother of the departed, and was bound to 
him by native affection and a thousand ties earlier and later. From 
such a case we may notice that in order to emotion there is need first 
of some understanding or apprehension ; the foreigner had no feeling 
because he had no idea or belief. We may observe further that there 
must secondly be an affection of some kind ; for the stranger was not 
interested in the occurrence. The emotion flows forth from a well, 
and is strong in proportion to the waters ; is stronger in the brother 
than in the friend. It is evident, thirdly, that the persons affected 
are in a moved or excited state. A fourth peculiarity has appeared 
in the sadness of the countenance and the agitations of the bodily 
frame. Four elements have thus come forth to view. 

First, we may note the Affection, the Motive Principle or Spring of 
Action, or what I prefer calling the Appetence. In the illustrative 
case there is the love of a friend and the love of a brother. But the 
Appetence may consist in an immense number and variety of other 
motive principles, such as the love of pleasure, the love of wealth, or 
revenge or moral approbation. ‘These appetences may be original, 
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such as the love of happiness, or they may be acquired, such as the 
love of money, or of retirement, or of paintings, or of articles of vertu, 
or of dress. These motive powers are at the basis of all emotion. 
Without the fountain, there can be no flow of waters. The passenger 
who had no regard for the person whose death was reported to him 
was not affected with grief. The two who loved him felt sorrow, each 
according to the depth of his affection. 

Secondly, there is an Idea of something, of some object or occurrence 
as fitted to gratify or disappoint a Motive Principle or Appetence. 
When the friend and brother vf the departed did not know of the 
occurrence they were not moved. But as soon as the intelligence was 
conveyed to them and they realised the death, they were filled with 
sorrow. The Idea is thus an essential element in all emotion. But 
ideas of every kind do not raise emotion. ‘The stranger had a notion 
of a death having occurred but was not moved. ‘The idea excited 
emotion in the breasts of those who had the affection, because the 
event apprehended disappointed one of the cherished appetences of 
their minds. The law is, that ideas raise emotion which contemplate 
the appetible or inappetible—that which gratifies or disappoints an 
appetence original or acquired. 

Thirdly, there is the Conscious Feeling. The soul is in a moved 
or excited state; hence the word ‘emotion’. Along with this there 
is an attraction or repulsion: we are drawn towards the objects that 
we love, that is for which we have an appetence, and driven away 
from those which thwart the appetence. To use looser phraseology, 
we cling to the good and turn away from the evil, not giving to the 
good or evil any moral quality. This excitement with the attraction 
and repulsion is the specially conscious element in the emotions. Yet 
it all depends on the other two elements, on the affection and the 
idea of something fitted to gratify or disappoint it. The felt excite- 
ment or passion differs according to the nature of the appetence and 
the depth of it, and according to what the idea that evokes it contains. 
A smaller gain or loss does not affect us so much as a greater, and 
the greatness or smallness of the gain or loss is determined by the 
cherished affection. What is a loss to one is not felt to be so by the 
other, because the ruling passions of the'two men differ. 

Fourthly, there is an Organic Affection. The seat of it seems to be 
somewhere along the base of the brain, whence it influences the 
nervous centres, producing soothing or exciting or at times exasperat- 
ing results. This differs widely in the case of different individuals. 
Some are hurried irresistibly into violent expressions or convulsions. 
Others feeling no less keenly may appear outwardly calm, because 
restrained by a strong will, or feel repressed and oppressed, till they 
get an outlet in some natural flow or outburst. But it is to be 
observed that this organic affection is not the primary nor the main 
element in any feeling that deserves the name of emotion, such as 
hope and fear, joy and sorrow, anguish, reproach, despair. A sentence 
of a few words, it may be, announces to a man the death of his friend, 
and reaches his 1.ental apprehension by the sense of hearing. First 
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he has to understand it, then he feels it because of his cherished 
affection, and then there is the nervous agitation. Emotion is not as 
it has often been represented by physiologists a mere nervous reaction 
from an external stimulus, like the kick which the frog gives when it 
is kicked. It begins with a mental act and is essentially an operation 
of the mind. 

Each of these four elements has been noticed by different observers. 
All moralists have talked of the motives by which men are swayed, 
and attempts have been made by Dugald Stewart and others to 
classify them. Aristotle remarked avev havtusias 
(De An., IL. 10), no appetence without a phantasm ; and the Stoics 
represented passion as consisting in idea, and argued that passion 
could be subdued by controlling the idea. The excitement with the 
attachment is the prominent characteristic in the common apprehension 
and especially among novelists. Physiologists are apt to magnify the 
organic affection, and may be able to throw more light upon it than 
they have hitherto done. He who can unfold the whole of these four 
elements and allot to them their relative place and connection, will 
clear up a subject which is confusedly apprehended at present, will 
find a good classification of the emotiuns and be able to show us 
what emotion is in itself, and what place it has in the human con- 


stitution. 
JAMES M‘Cosu. 


IX.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. TYLOR’S REVIEW OF The Principles of Sociology. 

Of the criticisms which Mr. Tylor makes on those chapters of the 
Principles of Sociology reviewed by him in the last number of Mino, 
I do not propose to say anything, further than to thank him for 
pointing out some errors of detail which I hope to correct: not, 
however, so soon as I should like, since the second edition was 
nearly through the press before his review appeared. But certain of 
his statements I feel called upon to notice, because of their personal 
implications. 

These implications are contained in the second paragraph of his 
review, by the following among other passages :— 

‘* As a worker for many years on the ground where Mr. Spencer is now 
engaged, I am desirous of noticing where he has followed lines already 
traced. . . . These chapters may, I think, be properly described asa 
new statement, with important moditications and additions, of the theory 
of Animism which (to pass over less complete statements in previous 
years) was given by me in summary in the Journal of the Ethnological 
Society for April 26, 1870,* and was worked out with great fulness of 
detail in my Primitive Culture, published in 1871. . . . How far his 
conclusions have been arrived at independently of mine I cannot ws 
In comparing Mr. Spencer's system with my own, I am naturally 
anxious to see where the later writer differs from the earlier, and where 
for the better and where for the worse.” 


* In the last No. of Minp, this date was erroneously given as 1871. 
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Whether intentionally or not, Mr. Tylor, by these sentences, and 
especially by the one giving dates, inevitably conveys to his readers 
two impressions :—first, that I have adopted his views ; and, second, 
that I have done this without acknowledgment. I proceed to show 
that the first impression is erroneous, and that therefore the second is 
baseless. 

The date of Mr. Tylor’s “summary ” given above as April 26, 1870, 
is the date at which it was read before the Ethnological Society. At 
that date there was in print, and four days later there was issued, in 
the Fortnightly Review for May, 1870 (see-also Essays, Vol. III., 
pp. 102-4), an essay of mine on “ The Origin of Animal-Worship,” in 
which there occur the following passages :— 


‘‘The rudimentary form of all religion is the propitiation of dead 
ancestors, who are supposed to be still existing, and to be capable of 
working good or evil to their descendants. . . . Everywhere we find 
expressed or implied the belief that each person is double ; and that when 
he dies, his other self, whether remaining near at hand or gone far away, 
may return, and continues capable of injuring his enemies and aiding his 
friends. . . . Here, out of many experiences which conspire to gene- 
rate this belief, I can but briefly indicate the leading ones :—(1) It is not 
impossible that his shadow, following him everywhere, and moving as he 
moves, may have some small share in giving to the savage a vague idea 
of his duality. It teeds but to watch a child’s interest in the movements 
of its shadow, and to remember that at first a shadow cannot be inter- 
preted as a negation of light, but is looked upon as an entity, to perceive 
that the savage may very possibly consider it as a specitic something 
which forms part of him. (2) A much more decided suggestion of the 
same kind is likely to result from the reflection of his face and figure in 
water: imitating him as it does in his form, colours, motions, grimaces. 
When we remember that not unfrequently a savage objects to have his 
portrait taken, because he thinks whoever carries away a representation 
of him carries away some part of his being, we see how probable it is 
that he thinks his double in the water is a reality in some way belonging 
to him. (3) Echoes must greatly tend to confirm the idea of duality 
otherwise arrived at. Incapable as he is of understanding their natural 
origin, the primitive man necessarily ascribes them to living beings— 
beings who mock him and elude his search. (4) The suggestions result- 
ing from these and other physical phenomena are, however, secondary in 
importance. The root of this belief in another self lies in the experience 
of dreams. The distinction so easily made by us between our life in 
dreams and our real life, is one which the savage recognises in but a 
vague way; and he cannot express even that distinction which he per- 
ceives. When he awakes, and to those who have seen him lying quietly 
asleep, describes where he has been, and what he has done, his rude 
language fails to state the difference between seeing and dreaming that 
he saw, doing and dreaming that he did. From this inadequacy of his 
language it not only results that he cannot truly represent this difference 
to others, but also that he cannot truly represent it to himself. Hence, 
in the absence of an alternative interpretation, his belief, and that of 
those to whom he tells his adventures, is that his other self has been 
away and came back when he awoke. And this belief, which we find 
among various existing savage tribes, we equally find in the traditions 
of the early civilised races. (5) The conception of another self capable 
of going away and returning, receives what to the savage must seem 
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conclusive verifications from the abnormal suspensions of consciousness, 
and derangements of consciousness, that occasionally occur in members 
of his tribe. One who has fainted, and cannot be immediately brought 
back to himself (note the significance of our own phrases ‘‘ returning to 
himself,” etc.) as a sleeper can, shows him a state in which the other self 
has been away for a time beyond recall. Still more is this prolonged 
absence of the other self shown him in cases of apoplexy, catalepsy, and 
other forms of suspended animation. Here for hours the other self per- 
sists in remaining away, and on returning refuses to say where he has 
been. Further verification is afforded by every epileptic subject, into 
whose body, during the absence of the other self, some enemy has 
entered ; fur how else does it happen that the other self on returning 
denies all knowledge of what his body has been doing ? And this suppo- 
sition that the body has been “ possessed” by some other being is con- 
firmed by the phenomena of somnambulism and insanity. (6) What, 
then, is the interpretation inevitably put upon death? The other self 
has habitually returned after sleep, which simulates death. It has re- 
turned, too, after fainting, which simulates death much more. It has 
even returned after the rigid state of catalepsy, which simulates death 
very greatly. Will it not return also after this still more prolonged 
quiescence and rigidity? Clearly it is quite possible—quite probable 
even. The dead man’s other self is gone away for a long time, but it 
still exists somewhere, far or near, and may at any moment come back 
to do all he said he would do. Hence the various burial-rites—the 
placing of weapons and valuables along with the body, the daily bring- 
ing of food to it, etc. I hope hereafter to show that, with such know- 
ledge of the facts as he has, this interpretation is the most reasonable 
the savage can arrive at.” 


In succeeding pages of the essay I have contended that “ out of the 
desire to propitiate this second personality of a deceased man” there 
grows up “the worship of animals, plants, and inanimate objects” : 
facts being given in proof that animal-worship is hence derived ; that 
fetishism is hence derived ; that nature-worship is hence derived. 
And after showing how the hypothesis yields interpretations of all 
orders of superstitions, even to “the worship of compound animals, 
and of monsters half-man half-brute,” I have ended the essay with the 
following paragraph :— 

‘‘These views I hope to develop in the first part of The Principles of 
Sociology. The large mass of evidence which I shall be able to give in 
support of the hypothesis, joined with the solutions it will be shown to 
yield of many minor problems which I have passed over, will, I think, 
then give to it a still greater probability than it seems now to have.” 

Unquestionably the general theory here sketched, is identical with 
that contained in those chapters of the Sociology reviewed by Mr. 
Tylor; and as this general theory, with its essential applications, was 
set forth by me at a date coinciding with that at which his. 
“summary” was read, he causes a misapprehension by saying that 
“as a worker for many years on the ground where Mr. Spencer is 
now engaged, I am desirous of noticing where he has followed lines 
already traced”. Should he fall back on his “ less complete state- 
ments in previous years,” then I draw his attention to a statement 
earlier in date, I think, than any work he has published. On turning 
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to the Westminster Review for April, 1854, pp. 360-1 (see also Essays, 
first series, pp. 114-15, and in the current edition, Vol. L, pp. 66-8) he 
will find indicated as clearly as the available space allows, the belief 
that the ghost-theory is the origin of religious ideas and observances ; 
that the savage understands death only as temporary desertion of the 
body ; that he expects the other self to return; that from fears and 
hopes directed towards this double of the dead man result sacrifices at 
graves ; and that the various evidences “almost unavoidably suggest 
the conclusion that the aboriginal god is the dead chief: the chief not 
dead in our sense, but gone away” for a time. On p. 137 of the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,I have referred, in a note, to these preceding brief 
statements of the conception. Unfortunately, Mr. Tylor appears to have 
missed this note. Had he read the passages I have quoted and referred 
to, he would not, I think, have said that the chapters he reviews are 
“ properly described as a new statement, with important modifications 
and additions, of the theory of Animism which was given by me” 
him], &c. His characterisation of these chapters would rather have 

n :—first, that their essential idea dates back to 1854; second, 
that in 1870 this idea was set forth in a developed form ; third, that 
in the Principles of Sociology I have “ followed lines already traced ” 
by myself ; and fourth, that I have done this in fulfilment of a pro-. 
mise, made seven years ago, which distinctly refers to the accumulated 
evidence and the various elaborations now published. 

From the question of date I pass to the question of identity. I ex- 
pected to have in Mr. Tylor an opponent. That I so misunderstood what 
he asserts to be his view, is, I think, due to the fact that the foreground 
of his exposition is occupied by another interpretation than that on 
which he now chiefly insists ; and that the first impression produced by 
it is stronger than subsequent impressions. That part of his Primitive 
Culture which treats of superstitions, begins with three chapters on 
Mythology ; throughout which the teaching appears to be that the 
personification of inanimate objects and powers is primordial, and 
quite independent of the ghost-theory. Here are some passages 
implying this :— 

‘To the human intellect in its early childlike state may be assigned 
~ a and first development of the myth.’’ (Vol. I., p. 287, 

st ed. 

‘* First and foremost among the causes which transfigure into myth 
the facts of daily experience, is the belief in the animation of all nature, 
rising at its highest pitch to personificution. This, no occasional or hypo- 
thetical action of the mind, is inextricably bound in with that primitive 
mental state where man recognises in every detail of his world, the 
operation of personal life and will. This doctrine of Animism will be 
considered elsewhere as affecting philosophy and religion, but here we 
have only to do with its bearing on mythology.” (Zh. p. 258.) 

This ‘‘ idea of pervading life and will in nature far outside modern 
limits, a belief in personal souls animating, whut we call inuniniate bodies, 
a 0) of transmigration of souls as well in life as after death,’ &e. (1b. 
p. 260. 


These, and many kindred passages occurring in the chapters on 
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mythology, left on me the impression that Mr. Tylor ascribes to the 
aboriginal mind an innate tendency to animistic interpretation, quite 
apart from those experiences which lead to the notion that each 
man has a double. Especially did passages such as those I have 
italicised suggest the belief that, in Mr. Tylor’s view, the ascription of 
souls to objects in general, apart from their appearances as living or 
dead, is primeval ; and that the human soul is but one kind of the 
souls, independently conceived of as possessed by things in general. 
And this impression is confirmed by various of his illustrative state- 
ments, as when he says :— 

‘So it is with the stars. Savage mythology contains many a story 
of them, agreeing through all other difference in attributing to them 
animate life. They are not merely talked of in fancied personality, but 
nig action is attributed to them, or they are even declared ouce to 

ave lived on earth.” 

A mode of representing the matter, which, joined with the previous 
generalisation, presupposes the belief that personalisation of these 
celestial objects had first arisen, and that their identification with 
human beings took place afterwards. As I have endeavoured to show 
that there is no primitive animistic tendency at all, and that until the 
ghost-theory has been developed the personalisation of objects does 
not take place, I not unnaturally regarded Mr. Tylor as at issue with 
me “in respect to the order of genesis and mode of dependence of 
primitive superstitions”; as said in the above-named note on page 
137 of the Principles of Sociology. In a subsequent chapter 
of Primitive Culture, I find passages which unquestionably repre- 
sent the ghost-theory us primary ; though how Mr. Tylor reconciles 
them with preceding statements 1 do not see. But he has so 
marshalled his facts and arguments as, at any rate, to cause miscon- 
ceptions in many minds besides my own. I have put the question to 
six competent readers. One of them thought Mr. Tylor’s view was 
that which he alleges. Two were in doubt as to his belief concerning 
the origin of Animism. The remaining three were under the impres- 
sion that he regarded the tendency to think of all objects as contain- 
ing independent personalities, or souls, as primary and general ; and 
that the conception of a human soul is one of its manifestations. 

It is satisfactory now to find that this last is not Mr. Tylor’s view ; 
but that, contrariwise, he substantially agrees in regarding the ghost- 
theory as primary and other forms of superstitions as derived—substan- 
tially, I say, for it appears that he does not hold this view in the 
unqualified form given to it by me. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

19th April, 1877, 


In my review of Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Sociology in last 
quarter’s Minp, I took pains to bring prominently forward whatever 
opinions in it seemed new and peculiar. He now raises the question 
whether I was right in considering him to have partly “ followed 
lines already traced”. In noticing how remarkably a great part of 
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his views correspond with the system of Animism previously laid out 
by me, I was comparing his volume (published in 1876) with my 
Primitive Culture (published in 1871), or, what is practically the 
same thing, with the summary of the chapters on Animism belonging 
to it which (they had been in MS. since 1869) I read as a paper at 
the Ethnological Society on April 26, 1870. Mr. Spencer objects to 
this on the ground that he had already written an outline of his views 
in an essay on “The Origin of Animal-Worship,” which had not 
indeed been published when my paper was read, but was in type, 


and came out in the Fortnightly Review, for May, 1870. 
Though this preliminary outline of Mr. Spencer’s does not take in 
all the points of his later completed system, it will serve for compari- 


son. 


Accordingly, as he reprints its most important passages above, 


T now copy some of these in order as they come, and place beside 
them extracts from two lectures delivered by me at the Royal Institu- 


tion in 1867 and 1869. 


“It is not impossible that his 
shadow, following him everywhere, 
and moving as he moves, may have 
some small share in giving to the 
savage a vague idea of his duality.” 
‘*A much more decided suggestion 
of the same kind is likely to result 
from the reflection of his face and 
figure in water, imitating him as it 
does in his form, colours, motions, 
grimaces.” 

‘‘The root of this belief in an- 
other self lies in the experience of 
dreams. The distinction so easily 
made by us between our life in 
dreams and our real life, is one 
which the savage recognises in but 
a@ vague way; and he cannot ex- 

ress even that distinction which 

e perceives. When he awakes, 
and to those who have seen him 
lying quietly asleep, describes where 
he has been, and what he has done, 
his rude language fails to state 
the difference between seeing and 
dreaming that he saw, doing and 
dreaming that he did. . .. . 
Hence, in the absence of an alter- 
native interpretation, his belief, 
and that of those to whom he tells 
his adventures, is that his other 
self has been away and came back 
when he awoke.” 

‘‘The conception of another self 
capable of going away and return- 
ing receives what to the savage 
must seem conclusive verifications 


“The [savage] notion of the 
ghost runs almost inextricably into 
that of the spirit or soul, of the 
breath and the blood, and of those 
unsubstantial somethings which 
follow the man and are like him, 
his shadow and his reflection in 
the water.”—(Tylor, 1867.) 


‘Now Animism in the lower 
civilisation is not only a religion, 
but also a philosophy; it has to 
furnish rational explanations of one 
phenomenon after another, which 
we treat as belonging to biology 
or physics. If a man is alive and 
moving, the animistic explanation 
is that his soul, a thin, ethereal 
not immaterial being in the man’s 
likeness, is within him, animating 
him, just as one gets inside a coat 
and moves it. If the man sleeps 
and dreams, then either the soul 
has gone out of him to see sights 
that he will remember when he 
wakes, or it is lying quiet in his 
body, receiving visits from the 
spirits of other people, dead or 
alive—visits which we call dreams. 
If the man when fasting or sick 
sees a vision, this is a ghost or 
some other spirit; if he faints or 
falls into a fit, his soul has gone 
out of him for a time, and must be 
recalled with mystic cercmonies ; 
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from the abnormal suspensions of if it returns, he recovers, but if it 
consciousness, and derangements stays away permanently, then the 
of consciousness, that occasionally man is dead. If the man takes a 
occur in members of his tribe. One fever or goes mad, then it is a 
who has fainted, and cannot be spirit which is hovering about the 
immediately brought back to him- patient, shaking and maltreating 
self (note the significance of our him, or it bas got inside him, and 
own phrases ‘returning to him- is driving him, tearing him, speak- 
self,’ etc.), as a sleeper can, shows ing and crying by his voice. . . . 
him a state in which the other self This early animistic doctrine is toa 
has been away for a time beyond great degree superseded by science, 
recall. Still more is this prolonged which sees in dreams and visions, 
absence of the other self shown not objective spiritual visits, but 
5 him in cases of apoplexy, catalepsy, subjective phenomena of the mind, 
and other forms of suspended ani- and regards the afflicted cataleptic 
mation. . . . Further verifica- no longer as doctor, but as pa- 
tion is afforded by every epileptic tient.’”’-—(Tylor, 1869.) 

subject, into whose body, during 

the absence of the other self, some 

enemy has entered. . . . And 

this supposition that the body has 

been ‘possessed’ by some other 

being is confirmed by the pheno- 

mena of somnambulism and in- 

sanity.”’—(Spencer, 1870.) 

In quoting passages, I might have even gone back to the Introduc- 
tion to my Karly History of Mankind (1865), but these seem enough 
to confirm what I said as to Mr. Spencer, in some measure, following 
lines already traced. In arranging the above passages side by side, 
their similarity indeed is seen to be so close that one can hardly imagine 
their originating independently. Here are seven leading points of a 
somewhat complex theory, all contained in a few lines of my lectures, 
and all coming together in Mr. Spencer’s single note. But on looking 
more closely, the order of the topics proves to be a yet more curious piece 
of internal evidence. In my passages they come in succession thus— 
Shadow, Reflexion, Dreams, Fainting, Fits, Madness, and Possession. 
This succession is partly accidental, the first two points being from 
one lecture and the last five from another. But on examining Mr. 
Spencer’s passages, it will be seen not only that my succession re- 
appears, but that what was accidental with me has even become part 
of his systematic order—Shadow, Reflexion, Dreams, Fainting, Fits, 
Possession, and Madness. The transposition of the two last is 
accounted for by both being combined in one sentence of mine, 
which might be broken either way. Here, I think, is circumstantial 
evidence enough to justify an inference somewhat thus—Mr. Spencer, 
having read my lectures, may have taken short notes, and afterwards 
expanded these in his essay with matter of his own interspersed, 
eventually forgetting about it so perfectly that he is now bringing 
forward against me my own ideas as proofs that they are not mine. 
By doing this, however, he led me to perform the converse process to 
his, by cutting out from his passages what was not mine, and behold, 
there were my seven little propositions come back to me as they 
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went. Such internal evidence hardly needs a further clue, but one 
may be found. Mr. Spencer's essay is a review of Mr. M‘Lennan’s 
papers on “The Worship of Animals and Plants,” also in the 
Fortnightly Review, October and November, 1869. Mr. Spencer 
therefore had under his eyes the place (p. 423) where Mr. M‘Lennan, 
writing of primitive Fetishism and Animism, appends the following 
note :—‘ Two papers having a bearing on this matter, written by Mr. 
FE. B. Tylor, the one on ‘The Early Mental Condition of Man,’ and 
the other on ‘Traces of Savage Thought in Modern Civilisation,’ both 
read before the Royal Institution, London, are well worthy of being 
consulted”. These are the two lectures above quoted. 

This inference seems not weakened but strengthened by examina- 
tion of Mr. Spencer’s earliest article, that on “ Manners and Fashion ” 
in the Westminster Review of 1854, with which he proposes to meet 
any publication of mine previous to 1870. In this essay will be 
found some of his views which have since remained most charae- 
teristic. I certainly have no conflict with Mr. Spencer for possession 
of the theory that ancestor-worship is the primitive religion (“ the 
aboriginal god is the dead chief”), a doctrine much like that taught 
by no less a philosopher than Euhemerus in the 4th century, B.C. 
For my own part, I look on this theory as only partly true, and 
venture to consider Mr. Spencer’s attempt to carry it through 
unreservedly as one of the least satisfactory parts of his system. In 
Mr. Spencer’s 1854 essay is also stated the difference of the savage 
idea of death from ours, and the notion of the dead being gone to 
some other land whence he will return, this leading to funeral 
offerings of food, weapons, &c. But I must take exception to the 
way in which Mr. Spencer, in his present letter, reads back his later 
animistic ideas into the contents of this early essay, of which the 
fundamental principle is Comte’s fetishism. I look there in vain for 
any explicit statement indicating the ghost-theory as the origin of 
religious ideas, or for anything about the “ other self” or “double” 
of the dead man. Indeed, I ask any one interested in the present 
discussion to take Vols. I. and III. of Mr. Spencer’s Essays, to 
compare the early article on “ Manners and Fashion” with the late 
article on “ Animal-Worship,” and to say whether I am not right in 
considering one of the most striking features of the essay of 1854 to 
be the absence of the animistic ideas which have become so prominent 
in the essay of 1870. I have already given my opinion as to the 
likeliest way of accounting for this change of views. 

It had not crossed my mind that Mr. Spencer’s article of May 
1870, would be used as a means of claiming priority, till I saw the 
note at p. 137 of his Principles of Sociology, which he supposes I 
may have missed. I had not missed it, and indeed wrote a few days 
ago to the Academy to call attention to its wording, which is not 
unlikely to lead readers to think that after Mr. Spencer had published 
his outline, I took up the subject and published “ views in some 
respects like” his. I have asked him to prevent this misapprehension 
by giving his readers some intimation of the actual state of the case. 
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‘I need hardly say much on Mr. Spencer's concluding paragraphs as 
to his having misunderstood the similarity between his own views and 
mine as to the whole animistic doctrine being ultimately derived from 
the conception of the human soul. He now admits that he finds 
“passages which unquestionably represent the ghost-theory as_pri- 
mary”. Considering that the opinion in question is prominent even 
in the chapter-headings and index of Primitive Culture, of which Mr. 
Spencer was not a mere casual reader, but was using it in the com- 
position of his Principles of Sociology, I really think he should have 
been aware that I held such a view. 
Epwarp B. Tytor. 

May 28, 1877. 


Mucu space and time would have been saved had Mr. Tylor, in his 
review of my book, given the places and dates of the “less complete 
statements [of his views] in previous years,” which he refers to (Minb, 
p. 142). My statement given above, was written before his correction 
of his erroneous date, 1871. As my own paper on Animal-worship 
was published in 1870, and as I was ignorant of the when and 
the where of his previous writings, such references as I made were 
exclusively to Primitive Culture. After Mr. Tylor’s rectification of 
date (in the Academy), I altered the date in my proof, and referred to 
his paper in the Ethnological Transactions ; finding in it a much 
greater kinship of view respecting the part played by the ghost- 
theory, than his Primitive Culture led me to suppose. As, however, 
his paper was, as shown above, simultaneous with my own, it did not 
require me to make any essential alterations in my statement ; and I 
awaited his rejoinder with perfect calmness, 

Being thus unprepared for the evidence Mr. Tylor has now given, I 
confess that it startled me; and I was above all startled on learning 
that in Mr. McLennan’s papers in the Fortnightly, which led nme to 
publish the essay on Animal-worship, there were references to those 
lectures of Mr. Tylor from which he now gives extracts, but of which 
I knew nothing. The shock was an extremely unpleasant one ; for, 
invalid though I knew Mr. Tylor’s inference to be, I did not at first 
sight see how I was to show its invalidity. I think, however, I shall 
be able to do this. 

Let me first remark that, having a case which he doubtless thinks 
very strong, Mr. Tylor might fitly have refrained from certain acts 
which, to say the least, are questionable. Twice he has laid before 
the readers of the Acudemy parts of his case, though the counter 
ease was not before them, nor was about to be placed before them, 
but was, as distinctly stated by me, to be given here. Further, Mr. 
Tylor, both in his review and in one of his letters to the Academy, 
has overstated the facts. He has spoken of his views as given “ in 
summary in the Journal of the Ethnological Society for April 26th” ; 
whereas April 26 was the date at which his paper was read, and publi- 
cation of it in the Journal did not take place till some months latcr, 
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And then, in his second letter to the Academy he has spoken of his 
paper as being before mine on Animal-worship, in such way as to 
imply that it was accessible to me; whereas mine was in print at the 
time when his was read. 

I now proceed to show that this overstraining of the evidence 
gives much of its seeming strength to Mr. Tylor’s statement above, 
Let me take first what appears its strongest point—the corres- 
pondence between the orders of the causes assigned for the origin 
of the ghost-theory. These causes as given by Mr. Tylor are, by 
his own showing, taken from separate lectures; and he makes out 
his series by putting together two sets of causes assigned at an in- 
terval of two years. Further, to produce the correspondence, he sup- 
presses two of the factors contained in my series but not in his, be- 
sides modifying the expression of others; and he suppresses from his 
own series two factors, of which one is not in mine, and the other is 
differently placed in mine. Observe how the two groups stand when 
taken literally from the above-quoted passages 


SPENCER. TYLOR. 
Shadows. Shadows. Lecture 
Reflexions. Reflexions. 1867 
Echoes, 
Dreams. Dreams. 
Fainting. Fainting. 
Apoplexy. 
Catalepsy. Fits. Lecture 
Epilepsy (Possession). Death. of 1869 
Somnambulism. Fever. 

delirium] Possession. 

Insanity. adness. 
Death. 


That Mr. Tylor has shown skill of manipulation in bringing com- 
plete likeness out of lists so considerably unlike, must be admitted ; 
but it seems to me that in thus modifying them he was impolitic. 
He might have been sure I should re-state the facts as they stand. 
Moreover, he might have been content with the degree of correspon- 
dence which actually exists ; and might still have alleged the unlikeli- 
hood that my list was drawn up without any knowledge of his ; for 
in the absence of explanation the agreement is sufficiently remarkable. 
There is an explanation, however, if not of the agreement, yet of the 
particular crder adopted by me. That order is the one which I 
have everywhere followed in treating the phenomena of evolution— 
the order from the simple to the complex, from the inorganic to the 
organic, from the general to the special. If Mr. Tylor will turn to 
First Principles, Part I., and glance at chapters viii., ix., x., and at a 
further group of nine chapters, xiv. to xxii., he will find that in every 
case the evidences from the inorganic are placed before those from the 
organic, and that in each of these divisions the sub-groups progress 
from the simple and gencral to the complex and special. Or if, again, 
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he will turn to the Classification of the Sciences, he will find an exactly 
parallel order adopted. Now in the above list I have placed first the in- 
organic phenomena suggesting duality —shadows, reflexions, echoes ; of 
which the shadows are the most general and simple, reflexions less 
general and simple, and echoes the most special. In the remainder of 
the phenomena, which are organic, come first the most general, 
dreams ; then the less general, faintings ; then the still less general, 
fits of various kinds, and the comparatively unusual somnambulism 
and insanity: death coming at the end, not as being less general or 
more complex than some of the preceding ones, but because it is to 
be interpreted by all the preceding. So that I could not have chosen 
any other order without abandoning my habitual mode of classifica- 
tion. ‘To which explanation of this order, let me add that were it 
true, as Mr. Tylor suggests, that I adopted my interpretation from 
him, it is scarcely likely that I should have left undisguised such 
parallelism as exists. 

Beyond that internal evidence of independent origin yielded by the 
inclusion of two causes of the ghost-theory not assigned by Mr. Tylor, 
and the omission of one named by him, let me point to other internal 
evidence of considerable significance. I have in several cases assigned 
reasons why the savage forms the conclusion he does, which Mr. Tylor 
has not assigned : instance the savage’s belief that a portrait carries 
away part of his being, as illustrating his belief that a reflexion is a part 
of his being ; instance the inadequacy of his language to represent the 
difference between dream-experiences and real experiences. But not 
dwelling further on these internal evidences, I pass to the external evi- 
dences that these factors of the ghost-theory were not adopted from 
Mr. Tylor. In § 56 of the Principles of Sociology there is proof that 
in 1858-9, the phenomena of shadows, as giving the idea of duality, 
were remarked upon by me in connection with Williams’s work on 
Fiji, in which he describes the Fijians as believing that both shadows 
and reflexions are souls (p. 241) ; and if Mr. Tylor questions the vali- 
dity of this proof, because it is a statement contained in a recent work, 
then I refer him to First Principles, § 2 (which § 2 formed part of a No. 
issued in October, 1860), where he will find some words quoted from 
page 30 of that book by Williams, showing it had then been read by 
me. Here, then, are the first three factors—shadows, reflexions, and 
echoes (not named by Mr Tylor) for which I am clearly not indebted 
to him. With respect to the remaining factors, I have first to point 
out that the supposed desertion of the body by the soul in fainting is 
also referred to as a Fijian belief in Williams’s book (p. 242), making 
four out of Mr. Tylor’s seven that were known to me before he wrote. 
And then, observing that in this same book are illustrated the primi- 
tive notions that the spirits of dead, and even of living, men can trouble 
people in their sleep (pp. 241-2), and that a priest when supposed to 
be “ possessed ” looks like ‘a furious madman,” I ask whether it was 
unlikely that among the factors of the ghost-theory I should name sus- 
pended animation of other kinds than syncope, as well as the several 
forms of deranged consciousness. 
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But now I go on to assign the chief sources from which my views 
above given were derived. In the preface to the Descriptive Socioloyy, 
Mr. Tylor will find it stated that in October 1867, Mr. David Duncan 
(now professor in Madras) commenced under my superintendence the 
compilation of those divisions of it dealing with the uncivilised races, 
When he left me, in March 1870, there were completed tables and 
classified extracts of the “‘ Types of Lowest Races,” “ Negrito Races,” 
“ Malayo-Polynesian Races,” and “African Races ” : in all, thirty savage 
and semi-civilised peoples. If Mr. Tylor will turn to the two parts of 
the Descriptive Sociology containing these tables and extracts, which 
were in manuscript at the time when I wrote the paper on Animal- 
worship, and if he will read down the column of superstitions in each 
table, and look at the correlative extracts, he will see that I had before 
me an amount of evidence forming an amply sufficient ground for the 
views respecting the ghost-theory set forth in that essay, without any 
need for referring to lectures given, or papers written, by others. He 
will see, for instance, that there are named three races who hold that 
the soul deserts the body in sleep, and that dreams are its adventures, 
and nine races who believe the spirits and ghosts of dead relatives 
seen in dreams, to be real; so that the opinion expressed by me in 
the above-quoted passage, that “ the root of this belief in another self 
lies in the experience of dreams,” was neither adopted at second- 
hand nor without good warrant. And, further, he will see that, as 
abstracted in these columns, the facts tell their own tale so com- 
pletely, that there needs but little inductive faculty to draw the 
inevitable inferences. ‘To complete the proof, it remains now only to 
quote a statement from Mr. Tylor’s review. He says : 

‘Tn its main principles, the theory requires no great stretch of scien- 
tific imagination to arrive at it, inasmuch as it is plainly suggested by 
the savages themselves in their own accounts of their own religious be- 
liefs. It is not too much to say that, given an unprejudiced student 
with the means (only of late years available) of making a thorough sur- 
vey of the evidence, it is three to one that the scheme of the development 
of religious doctrine and worship he draws up will be an Animistic 
scheme.” 

Thus it appears that though the view held by Mr. Tylor, with which 
he identifies mine, “ is plainly suggested by the savages themselves in 
their own accounts of their own religious beliefs” ; and though I had 
before me an immense accumulation of such accounts deliberately pre- 
pared for generalisation ; Mr. Tylor thinks I must have had recourse to 
his lectures for my conclusions. He says, it is three to one that this 
doctrine will be arrived at. by “an unprejudiced student” “ making a 
thorough survey of the evidence” ; and yet though I was in possession 
of abundant evidence from many parts of the world, classified and 
abstracted as no student of such evidence ever had it before. Mr. Tylor 
takes the one chance against the three, and prefers to think that I did 
not draw the inferences myself, but plagiarised upon him. Not only 
does he ascribe to me this dishonesty, but he ascribes to me an almost 
incredible stupidity ; since he thinks that, having deliberately appro- 
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riated his conclusions without acknowledgment, I challenged his im- 
plied belief of my indebtedness, knowing (according to his view of my 
act) that I was calling forth the evidence which would justify that be- 
lief. In the face of clear proof that primitive ideas had been a 
matter of study with me as early as 1854, and that, continuing my in- 
quiries at intervals, I commenced in 1867 a systematic compilation and 
classification of them, which in 1870 had become very extensive ; Mr. 
Tylor alleges against me a great unscrupulousness and a folly equally 
great, rather than allow to me an insight comparable to his own. * 
The paragraph of Mr. Tylor’s above reply in which he comments on 
the views I expressed in 1854, is, in one sense, very satisfactory to 
me. It asks readers interested in the question to compare those views 
with my later ones, for the purpose of verifying Mr. Tylor’s charac- 
terisation ; and the comparison will, I venture to think, prove to them 
the extreme bias of his judgment. He says that the conception in the 
essay of ’54, has Comte’s fetishism for its fundamental principle (what 
he means by Comte’s fetishism as distinguished from any other, I do 
not know); and that it contains no “explicit statement indicating the 
ghost-theory”. I first remind Mr. Tylor that the two pages contain- 
ing that conception seem, even as it is, somewhat out of place in the 
essay on “ Manners and Fashion,” though needful to its argument ; 
and that I was obviously debarred from a fuller statement. Doubtless 
at that time I held the current belief respecting fetishism (as acknow- 
ledged in the paper on Animal-worship, where I definitely repudiate 
that belief). But the fetishism believed by me in 1854 to be a primi- 
tive mode of thought, and in 1870 rejected by me as not primitive, is 
exactly that which Mr. Tylor calls “ Animism ”—-the mode of thought 
under which “surrounding objects and agents are regarded as having 
powers more or less definitely personal in their natures”. (Zssays, Vo’. 
IIL, p. 112.) Further, I have to point out that in the essay of 1854, 
it co-exists with the rudiments of that ghost-theory which in 1870 has 
wholly expelled it. Mr. Tylor sees no recognition of the primitive belief 
in a double, but only a recognition of fetishism, in the facts I have 
cited to show that death is at first understood as a state from which 


*When Mr. Tylor has solved these incongruities, there will remain 
for him another, to which I draw his attention. In a note to First 
Principles, § 58 (recent editions), he will find an acknowledgment of a 
verbal suggestion received. In a note to § 82 of the same work, he will 
find a volunteered statement that a frien] had reached a view like that 
there set forth, though he had not published it. In the Principles of 
Psychology, § 807, he will find reference to an idea expressed to me in 
conversation which had possibly influenced my course of thought. In the 
Classification of the Sciences, first edition, Table I., he will find another 
acknowledgment of a verbal suggestion; and in the second volume of 
the Lssuys, p. 244, he will find yet another. And once more in the Prin- 
ciples of Biology, § 373, there is a distinct repudiaticn of a degree of cre- 
dit for originality which might else have been ascribed to me. With 
these six cases of acknowledgments made where no evidence could be 
produced of the need for them, I invite Mr. Tylor to reconcile his suppo- 
sition that I appropriated without acknowledgment ideas already in print. 
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there will be revival. When I cite the notion of the Fijians that an 
enemy has to be killed twice, so implying a duplicate, and when I re- 
fer to pagans who attribute to the soul the same shape and substance 
as the body, Mr. Tylor sees in this only fetishism, and thinks it im- 
plies no perception on my part that the savage believes in a second self 
of the dead man. When, in further explanation of this primitive 
doctrine, I refer to the food, &c., left with the corpse, to the con- 
ception of another world to which men travel after death, and to the 
idea that the dead chief will come back from this other world, Mr. 
Tylor sees in this only fetishism, and no approach to the ghost-theory. 
Nor when, in further proof, I refer to past and present races, among 
whom “every family has its guardian spirit,” “ one of their departed 
relatives,” can Mr. Tylor see any implied assertion that savages believe 
that dead men have doubles: he sees only a delineation of fetishism. 

And now let us mark what, twelve years later, Mr. Tylor sets forth 
as that “Animism” which he identifies with the ghost-theory, and which 
he thinks I have adopted from him. From the earliest paper he names 
in the’ Academy as containing his views, published in the Fortnightly 
for Augyst, 1866, here is a sentence which, after a preliminary para- 
graph, sets forth the doctrine he is about to describe as ‘ Animism ”— 
“the old and simple theory which explains the world at large as 
directly animated by a life like our own” (p. 72); and then, further 
on, it is re-stated as—‘ a theory uf animation which accounts for each 
phenomenon of nature, by giving it everywhere a life like our own” 
(p. 83). This, then, in Mr. Tylor’s view, is not Fetishism but Animism 
—this it is which he identifies with the ghost-theory as held by me; 
and from expositions of his, pervaded by this conception of primitive 
beliefs, he says my conception of primitive beliefs has been derived. 
On the whole, I think, on comparing the two, the interested reader in- 
voked by Mr. Tylor, will see in my essay of ’54 a subordinate fetish- 
ism and a dominant ghost-theory, and in Mr. Tylor’s essay of 66 a 
subordinate ghost-theory and a dominant fetishism. 

That the foregoing proposition could be more conclusively established 
I did not suspect when writing it. After writing it, however, I ob- 
tained from the Royal Institution copies of those lectures of Mr. Tylor 
from which he quotes above, for the purpose of seeing what accom- 
panying statements they contained. In the lecture of 1867, I soon 
came upon passages which astonished me not a little. He says—‘ The 
worship of such spirits [in natural objects at large], found among the 
lower races over almost the whole world, is commonly known as 
‘fetishism’. It is clear that this childlike theory of the animation of 
all nature lies at the root of what we call Mythology.” Here the two 
conceptions which Mr. Tylor now distinguishes, are identified by de- 
scription. But this is not all. The next sentence runs thus :—“ It 
would probably add to the clearness of our conception of the state of 
mind which thus sees in all nature the action of animated life and the 
presence of innumerable spiritual beings, if we give it the name of 
Animism instead of Fetishism.” Here the two conceptions, now placed 
by Mr. Tylor in antithesis, are identified by name. 
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The facts in brief, then, are these. My statement of 1854, joining 
with implied acceptance of the current view about fetishism, dis- 
tinct rudiments of the ghost-theory, Mr. Tylor characterises as only 
Fetishism, in contra-distinction to that Animism which he now identi- 
fies with the ghost-theory ; and he alleges that I have derived this 
contra-distinguished conception of Animism from lectures in which he 
identifies Fetishism with Animism both by description and by name ! 
Nor is this all. While in my essay of 1870, I repudiated the theory of 
Fetishism entirely, and alleged the adequacy of the ghost-theory to ex- 
plain all the facts, Mr. Tylor, in his Primitive Culture, issued in 1871, 
continued to make Fetishism a/ias Animism the basis of Mythology, 
just as he alleged it to be in the passage above quoted. The reader 
may now judge what truth there is in Mr. Tylor’s supposition that [ 
have “ followed lines already traced” by him. 

2nd June, 1877. HERBERT SPENCER. 


Want of space prevents my re-discussing fetishism, animism, and 
other matters. But I must notice that Mr. Spencer has shifted his 
ground. In his first letter he met my claim by referring me to an 
essay written by him in 1854, whereas in his second letter he brings 
forward books years later in date as sources of his ideas. And was it 
unreasonable in me to suppose that he might have used publications of 
mine? When I compare the dissertation on the souls of lifeless 
things at pp. 193-5 of his Principles of Sociology with the treatment 
of the same subject five years earlier in my Primitive Culture, Vol. I. 
(Ist ed.) pp. 430-8, 452 ; (2nd ed.) pp. 477-85, 500, and notice how 
not only the set of principal evidence, but two of the main inferences, 
and even the term “ object-souls” (a word of my own making, I 
believe) reappear in Mr. Spencer’s pages without any remark as to 
all this having been said before by me, I think there was no un- 
likeliness in my supposition that much the same might have 
happened in 1870. As Mr. Spencer now says that he knew 
nothing of my lectures, I of course accept this against circumstantial 
coincidences however extraordinary. I am glad to hear that Mr. 
Spencer is issuing a note to clear up that at p. 137 of his work. 
Had he looked at my early papers, of which he had a list before him 
in the preface to my book, this unpleasant controversy might not have 
arisen. 

Epwarp B, Tytor. 

June 13, 


P.S.—If I remember Mr. Spencer’s letter rightly, he proves that 
the order of the topics in his essay must have been his own, being a 
necessary consequence of his system. This argument does not seem 
strengthened by noticing (as I have just done) that in the book in 
which his system is now worked out, the succession is not the same, 
Death being actually placed before Madness and Possession. E.B.T, 

June 19. 
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The Physical Basis of Mind. With Ulustrations. Being the Second 
Series of Problems of Life and Mind. By Guorce Henry Lewes, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1877. Pp. 493. 

This work, of whose contents a general notion was given in last 
number before its publication, has now appeared. It will be reviewed 
later on. 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, with an Historical In- 
troduction. By Epwarp Carrp, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1877. Pp. 673. 

Due criticism will be offered on this elaborate and important work. 
Meanwhile the following extracts are made from the preface, giving a 
notion of its scope and method. 

“The object of this work is to explain the Critical Philosophy in its 
relation to the general development of Philosophy, and especially to the 
stages of that development which immediately preceded it. Ihave there- 
fore found it necessary to give a short account of the tendencies and 
methods of the three great modern schools of speculation, which were 
founded by Descartes, by Locke, and by Leibnitz. The influence of Des- 
cartes and Spinoza upon Kant was remote and indirect; that of Locke 
and Hume on the one hand, and of Leibnitz and Wolff on the other, 
was direct and immediate. As regards the philosophy of Locke and 
Hume, the exhaustive work of Mr. Green made it unnecessary for me to 
enter into much detail. As regards the philosophy of Leibnitz, there is, 
so far as I know, no satisfactory account or criticism of it in the English 
language: and for that reason, as well as because the connection of his 
speculations with those of Kant has not received so much attention, I 
have given more space to the examination of that author. 

‘It was originally my intention to give a general account of the de- 
velopment of the philosophy of Kant, without specially examining his 
different works, or following minutely his own division of the subject. 
But I soon found that, especially in the case of the Critique of Pure 
Iteason, it was almost impossible to separate the substance of the Critical 
Philosophy from Kant’s mode of exhibiting it. The Critique, besides, 
has become the subject of so much controversy, that any account of its 
doctrines requires a running commentary on the text to justify it. For 
these reasons, as well as for the convenience of students, I have thought 
it advisable, in the first place, to state what I believed to be the meaning 
of each considerable section of the Critique, and then to add such com- 
ments and criticisms as seemed to be necessary. In some few cases, where 
it would have involved unnecessary repetition, I have not rigidly adhered 
to this method of separating explanation from criticism; but in these 
cases, I think the distinction has been sufficiently indicated to save the 
reader from any confusion.” . 

‘‘T hope at some future time to complete the general plan of this 
work in another volume on the Ethical and Msthetical works of Kant, 
especially the Criti;ue of Practical Reason and the Critique of Judgment.” 


System of Positive Polity. By AvaustE Comte. Vol. IV., contain- 
ing the Theory of the Future of Man, with an Appendix consisting 
of Early Essays on Social Philosophy. London: Longmans & 
Cv. 1877. Pp. 678. 
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“This volume was published by the author in August, 1854. All the 
‘Positive Polity’ [within this volume, pp. 481] has been translated by 
tichard Congreve. The General Appendix, which contains all the 
Early Essays of the author on Social Philosophy, has been translated 
by Henry Dix Hutton. The Marginal Notes and the Table of Con- 
tents have been added by the translators, aided, so far as the first part 
of the volume is concerned, by Samuel Lobb. The Index is the work 
of Frederick Harrison.” Vols. I. and IL appeared in 1875, and 
Vol. III. in 1876, as previously noted in Mrnp. Both translators and 
publishers are to be congratulated on the completion of their great 
enterprise. 


Outlines of Biblical Psychology. By J. T. Beck, D.D., Prof. Ord. 
Theol., Tiibingen. Translated from the Third enlarged and 
corrected German Edition, 1877. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke. 
1877. Pp. 170. 


Originally published in 1843; the Second Edition in 1862. The 
work is in three chapters: I. Life of the Human Soul as Nephesh 
(soul), A. General view of the subject, B. Operations of the soul as at 
once sensible and spiritual; II. Life of the Human Soul as affected by 
Ruach (spivit), A. General view of the life of the spirit, B. Operations 
of spirit in the soul: III. Life of the Human Soul as centered in 
Lebh (heart), A. Essential nature of the heart, B. Relations of the 
heart to the life. 


The Lunacy Acts. By Dansy P. Fry, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition, London: Knight & Co., Maxweil & 
Co. 1877. Pp. 771. 


Contains all the statutes relating to private, pauper and criminal 
lunatics, Commissions of Lunacy, public and private Asylums, 
and the Commissioners in Lunacy, with an introductory commentary, 
notes to the statutes, including references to decided cases, and a 
copious index. The statement of the law under all the above heads is 
brought down to the present time from 1864, the date of the former 
edition. 


The Care and Cure of the Insane. By J. Mortimer GRANVILLE 
M.D., F.S.S., &e. 2 Vols. London: Hardwicke and Bogue. 
1877. Pp. 356, 300. 

Reports of the Lancet Commission on Lunatic Asylums, 1875-7, for 
Middlesex, the City of London and Surrey, with a digest of the prin- 
cipal records extant, and a statistical review of the work of each 
Asylum from the date of its opening to the end of 1875. 


History of Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Importance. Ty 
FREDERICK ALBERT Lance. Authorised Translation by Ernest 
Chester Thomas. Vol. I. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
Pp. 330. 


This translation, when completed, will be in three volumes, the 
whole work standing first in the projected series entitled ‘The English 
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and Foreign Philosophical Library’. The present volume brings 
down the history to the end of the 17th century, giving thus three parts 
out of the four included by Lange in his first book, which extends 
to Kant : the remaining volumes will speedily follow. The second edi- 
tion, published in 1873, two years before the author’s death, is followed 
in the translation, but there is incorporated from the newly published 
third edition (otherwise not different from the second) the short 
biographical sketch to which reference was made in Mrinp, No. V., 
p. 138. The English and Foreign Philosophical Library could not be 
more worthily inaugurated than by a translation of Lange’s great 
work. 


Die Philosophische Geschichtsauflussung der Neuzeit, Frste Abth., bis 
1700. Von Ricuarp Mayr. Wien: Holder. 1877. Pp. 248. 


A critical account of theories of the Philosophy of History, to be 
brought down to the present time in three more Parts. Besides 
philosophers proper, historians also are reviewed when their work has 
been inspired by philosophical theory. The author does not proceed 
upon any hard and fast definition of philosophy or aim at an @ priori 
construction of history, but brings criticism to bear on the various 
theories as they arise. His own philosophical views, related mainly 
to those of Kant and Schopenhauer, will emerge more clearly in the 
later parts of the work. He claims for it the character of being the 
first comprehensive monograph on the subject in German literature. 
The topies of Part I. are, in order, as follows : Philosophy of History 
and Christian Theology ; Renascence of the ancient ‘ Historiosophy’ ; 
Political theory in the 16th century (Machiavelli, Bodin) ; Regnum 
hominis (Bacon, Hobbes) ; The English Au/Aldrung (Physical Science, 
Locke, &e.); Cartesianism ; Scepticism in France (Bayle, &e.) ; 
Spinoza ; Leibnitz and his time ; ; Vico. 


Die Axiome der Geometrie. Eine philosophische Untersuchung der 
Riemann-Helmholtz’schen Raumtheorie. Von Dr. Benno Erp- 
MANN, Privatdocenten der Philosophie an der Universitit zu 
Berlin. Leipzig: Voss. 1877. Pp. 174. 


An attempt to reconcile the conflict of opinions as to the analytic 
validity and philosophical import of the geometrical theories of 
Riemann and Helmholtz. Their import is exaggerated by some, and 
their validity is questioned by others, in a way which satisfies the 
author that they are misunderstood. He therefore seeks to explain 
the development and true character of the theories, and comes to the 
conclusions : (1) That their import, as far as psychology is concerned, 
lies in the confirmation they give to the empiristic space-theory of 
modern physiology ; (2) that, in respect of the philosophical theory of 
cognition, they have only a negative value, as excluding the rational- 
istic view of space as the necessary and only possible ‘form’ of 
sensibility. They are consistent with any of the different forms of 
the experientialist theory of cognition. 
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Der Gegensatz des Classischen und des Romantischen in der neuern 
Philosophie. Von Conrad Hermann, Professor. Leipzig : 
Schafer. 1877. Pp. 259. 


(1) Classicism and Romanticism ; (2) Kant’s moral philosophy as 
related to the principle of Classicism ; (3) Method of Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy ; (4) Kant and Classicism generally ; (5) The 
connection between the Later Philosophy and Poetry in Germany ; (6) 
Aim of the history of the Later Philosophy ; (7) German Philosophy 
and national life ; (8) Philosophy of History as a basis of a Universal 
Philosophy ; (9) Philosophy since Kant ; (10) Hegel ; (11) Material- 
istic Pessimism ; (12) Teleological Philosophy ; (13) Philosophy and 
its divisions ; (14) The formal side and problem of Philosophy ; (15) 
Philosophy and Religion. 


Theoric du Fatalisme (Essai de Philosophie Materialiste), Par B. 
Conta, professeur de droit civil 4) Université de Jassy. Bruxelles : 
Mayolez, 1877. Pp. 312. 


An explicit assertion of Materialism, dealing mainly with psycho- 
logical phenomena, after a short consideration of social phenomena and 
a reference to physiological and physical phenomena. In a concluding 
chapter the theory of ‘ Fatalism” is declared to be “ perhaps the 
only philosophical system that explains and is in harmony with 
everything”. The essay was first published in the Roumanian journal 
Convorbiri literare of Jassy, in 1875-6. 


Die Naturwissenschaftlichen Grundlagen der Philosophie des Un- 
bewussten. Von Oscar Scumipt. Leipzig: 1877. Pp. 86. 


Hartmann’s attempt to reinstate the teleological method in the 
biological sciences is here fully dealt with by a trained and skilful 
hand. The critic charges Hartmann with looseness in the selection of 
his authorities, with inexactness in the statement of facts, and finally 
with a complete misapprehension of the method and scope of modern 
science. He ridicules Hartmann’s “ method ” of calling in the aid of a 
supernatural and quasi-spiritual principle whenever a physical phe- 
nomenon is not as yet fully accounted for by mechanical causes, and 
contends, for example in reference to Hartmann’s discussion of Dar- 
winism, that he fails to grasp the possibilities of explanation supplied 
by the physical causes to which the phenomena of life may even now 
be referred. Prof. Schmidt mentions by the way that rumour assigns 
to Hartmann himself the authorship of an anonymous publication 
Das Unbewusste vom Standpunite der Physiologie u. Descendenztheorie, 
containing a very effective refutation of his teleology. . 


Anthropologische Vortréye. Von J. Hentz. Braunschweig 1877. 
Pp. 130. 

In these lectures, which though given before lay audiences consisting 

largely of women have considerable precision of statement and close- 
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ness of argument, Professor Henle, the famous anatomist, deals with 
a number of subjects psychological and metaphysical which are sus- 
ceptible of being approached from the standpoint of a physiologist. 
These are ‘Grace,’ ‘Faith and Materialism,’ ‘ Natural History of 
Sighing,’ ‘ Physiology of -Emotion’ (A ffecte), ‘Taste and Conscience,’ 
and ‘Temperament’. Amoprg many points of interest to the student 
of Psychology may be mentioned the definition of graceful movements 
as those “which reach their object with the least expenditure of means ” ; 
the conception of emotion and its expression as a form of “ intellectual 
representation with nerve-sympathies,” and analogous to the so-called 
“ sympathetic ” sensations and movements ; and the attempt to arrive 
at a normal innate form for aesthetic taste and for conscience alike, as 
determined by the human type and made known by the sentiments of 
the majority. The essay on Temperament is curious as an attempt by a 
modern physiologist to give a truly scientific basis to the principal dis- 
tinctions of temperament so long maintained by a now obsolete physi- 
ology. Henle reasons that there are various degrees of innate inherent 
‘activity or tonus in the sensory as in the motor nerves, and that these 
determine the different grades of natural sensibility. When this is low 
we have the phlegmatic temperament. The sanguine temperament (or 
“erethism ”) rests ona high degree of sensibility coupled with relatively 
rapid exhaustion of nerve. The choleric disposition on the other 
hand implies, with a considerable measure of tonus, a certain tena- 
city or persistence in nervous action. The melancholic tempera- 
ment cannot be defined in relation to mere quantity of nervous action ; 
it may be connected with a high degree of tonus and a special tendency 
to carry out the “ sympathies ” belonging to emotion rather than volun- 
tary actions. The author, differing from Kant and Johannes Miiller 
and siding with Lotze, is disposed to discard the supposition of special 
degrees of sensibility to pleasure or to pain. 


XIL—NEWS. 


Professor Gomperz, whose former communication to the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences (Philosophico-Historical Class), on Epicurus’s 
doctrine of Volition was noted in Minn, No. IIL, p. 443, has now 
communicated (at the sitting of 28th February last) intelligence of an 
interesting discovery he has made at Naples, while examining the 
copies not yet published of the papyrus-rolls found at Herculaneum. 
The Roll numbered 1191 (without title) proves to be a new fragment 
of the treatise epi dicews, and, as it happens, a third transcript of the 
same book of which he formerly showed Rolls 697 and 1056 to be 
different copies. Comparing the third copy with the two others, he is 
able to add a number of new fragments besides filling in gaps in the 
passages known already. And the additions all have reference to the 
doctrine of Will, which is so peculiarly interesting in the philosophical 
system of Epicurus. Prof. Gomperz is now engaged on the examination 
of the original papyrus itself. 
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The subscription for a memorial to Spinoza having reached an ade- 
quate figure, the Central Committee at the Hague invites models of a 
statue and pedestal from sculptors up to the Ist October, 1877, the 
figure to be in the costume of the 17th century. The statue itself will 
be executed in bronze with a pedestal of hewn stone. 


The first number of a new German journal, entitled Kosmos, 
appeared in April at Leipsic (Giinther). It is edited by Drs. O. 
Caspari, G. Jiiger, and E. Krause, and will work for the establishment 
of a philosophical theory of the Universe, moral as well as material, 
on the basis of the doctrine of Evolution. Mr. Darwin and Prof. 
Haeckel will co-operate, with a number of prominent German 
Darwinians. 


JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PuiILosopHy.—Vol. X., No. 4. J. 
Lachelier—‘ The Basis of Induction’ (transl.). K. Schmidt—‘ Beneke’s 
Educational Psychology’ (transl.). K. Th. Bayrhofter—‘The Idea 
of Mind.” . . . Kant—‘Ethical Worship’ (transl.). Notes and 
Discussions, &e. Vol. XI., No. 1. J. Lachelier—‘ The Basis of Induc- 
tion’ concluded (transl.). J. Watson—‘ The Relativity of Knowledge.’ 
. . F. Goeschel—‘ Proofs of Immortality’ (transl.). E. M. 
Chesley—‘ Does the Mind ever sleep?’ . . . Schelling—‘ The 
Absolute Idea of Science’ (transl.). Notes and Discussions, &c. No. 2. 
8. S. Hebberd—‘ Orientalism of Plato.” . . . C. Ware— 
‘Historical and Logical Relations between Fichte and Kant.’ W. R. 
Morse—‘ Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann.’ Schelling—‘ Scientific 
and Ethical Functions of Universities’ (transl.). Goeschel—‘ Proofs of 
Immortality’ (transl.). Notes and Discussions, &e. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE.—2me Année. No. IV. Beurier—‘ Philo- 
sophes contemporains: M. Renouvier.’ G. H. Lewes—‘ La Marche de 
I’Esprit moderne en Philosophie’ (trad.). E. Naville—‘ Les Conditions 
des Hypothéses sérieuses.’ Variétés—‘ La féte de ’humanité chez les 
positivistes anglais.’ Notes et Documents—‘Sur deux prétendus 
axiomes.’ Analyses et comptes-rendus—Arnold, La Crise réligieuse ; J. 
Gérard, Maine de Biran. Rev. des Périodiques. Correspondance. 
No. V. A. Gérard—‘ La Philosophie de Voltaire d’aprés la critique 
allemande.’ Beurier—‘ Philosophes contemporains: M. Kenouvier’ (II.). 
Notes et Documents—‘ Une illusion d’ optique interne,’ par P. Janet. 
‘Cause et Effet,’ par A. Main. Analyses et comptes-rendus. Rev. des 
Périodiques. No. VI. P. Tannery—‘ La Géométrie imaginaire et la 
notion d’ Espace’ (II.). Beurier—‘ Philosophes contemporains: M. 
Renouvier’ (fin.). J. Delbceuf—Léon Dumont et son ceuvre philoso- 
phique. Analyses et comptes-rendus. Rev. des Périodiques. 


LA CRITIQUE PHILOSOPHIQUE.—VIme Année, Nos. 8-20. F. Pillon 
‘Kant et la philosophie du xixe siécle’ (8); ‘Le réve idéocratique de 
M. Renan et I’ utopie positiviste de la vierge-mére’ (10); ‘ La critique 
de Il’ infini (Lettre de M. Boirac)’ (13); ‘Une formule positiviste du 
droit.’ ©. Renouvier—‘ Note sur le vice de la méthode des limites 
et sur la maniére de la remplacer dans 1’ enseignement de la géometrie’ 
(9); ‘Les labyrinthes de la métaphysique: L’ infini et le continu, Bordas 
Demoulin’ (12); ‘M. Cournot’ (17); ‘ Note sur I’ infini de quantité’ (15); 
‘Le Cours de Philosophie positive est-il encore au courant de la science’ 
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19). L. Penchinat—‘ L’ évolution du droit selon M. Sumner Maine’ 
(10, 11). C. Pellarin—‘ Reflexions sur le nervosisme’ (19). Biblio- 
graphie: Examen des Principes de Psychologie de Herbert Spencer (I.), 
La métaphysique de la psychologie (14); Liard, Des definitions géomé- 
triques et des definitions empiriques, &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MoNnATSHEFTE.—Bd. XIII. Heft 3. E. Renan— 
‘Spinoza’ (iibers.). Recensionen u. Anzeigen — Frohschammer, Die 
Phautasie als Grundprincip des Weltprocesses ; Joél, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie; Berthold, John Toland u. der Monismus der Gegenwart ; 
Lipps, Die Metaphys. Grundl. der Herbartschen Philosophie ; Du Prel, 
Der Kampf um's Dasein am Himmel; Weller, De tribus impostoribus, 
Bibliographie, &c. Hefte 4, 5. J. Bergmann—‘ Wissenschaft u. 
Leben.’ C. S. Barach—‘ Ueber die Phil. des Giordano Bruno.’ G. 
Knauer—‘ Kant u. Fries’ (Wangenheim, Vertheidigung Kaunt’s gegen 
Fries). Recensionen u. Anzeigen—Vaihinger, Hartmann, Diihring u. 
Lange; Weis, Idealrealismus u. Materialismus ; Schleiermacher, Glaubens- 
lehre ; Joél, Reliyiés-philos. Zeitfragen; Huxley, Reden u. Au/fsiitze. 
Bibliographie, &c. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—I. 
Heft iii. K. Lasswitz—‘ Ein Beitrag zum kosmologischen Problem und 
zur Feststellung des Unendlichkeitsbegriffes.” W. Wundt—‘ Einige 
Bemerkungen zu der Abhandlung von Lasswitz.’ A. Riehl—‘ Causalitit 
und Identitat.’ C. Géring—‘ Ueber den Begriff der Erfahrung’ (1.). 
W. Windelband—‘ Zum Gedichtniss Spinoza’s’. Recensionen. Eine 
Berichtigung (W. Schlétel). Selbstanzeigen. Phil. Zeitschriften. Bibliog. 
Mittheilungen. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE, &c.—Bd. LXX. Hft. 1. Dr. 
Schloemilch—‘ Philosophische Aphorismen eines Mathematikers.’ E. 
Grimm—‘ Malebranche’s Erkenntnisstheorie und deren Verhiltniss zur 
Erkenntnisstheorie des Descartes.’ L. Miillner—‘ Wilhelm Rosenkrantz’ 
Philosophie’ (II.). Recensionen. _Berichtigung (O. Liebmann). 
Erwiderung (G. Thiele). Bibliographie. Hft. 2. G. Schulze—‘ Zur 
Leibniz’schen Theodicee.’ H. Ulrici—‘ Ueber eine neue Species von 
Philosophie.’ Recensionen. Bibliographie. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR VOLKERPSYCHOLOGIE U. SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT.— 
Bd. IX. Heft 3. J. Kradolfer—‘ Das italienische Sprichwort und seine 
Beziehungen zum deutschen.’ H. Steinthal—‘ Ueber Mythen-Schich- 
tung mit Kiicksicht auf Goldziher, Der Mythos bei den Hebréern und 
seine geschichtliche Entwicklung.’ H. Steinthal—‘ Offenes Sendschreiben 
an Herrn Professor Pott.’ Beurtheilungen—Bagehot, Ueber den Ur- 
sprung der Nationen (Paulsen), Glogau, Steinthal’s psycholoyische Formeln, 
Andresen, Ueber deutsche Volksetymologie (Bruchman). 


ERRATA in No. VI. 


P. 142, 1. 6, for 1871 read 1870. 
P. 188, 1. 25, for vivify read vidify. 


